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A New Crank Pin Turning Machine. 


The Work; Remains Stationary and the Tool 
Travels Around It. 
By simply reversing the operation ordinarily em- 


ployed in turning the pins of a crank shaft, the ma- 
chine which we illustrate overcomes many of the diffi 


It has always been a difficult matter to properly bak- 
ance the work by the application of counterweights in 
order to get the work to run true to center. Still greater 
has been the problem of maintaining this accuracy of 
balance. As the work progresses it is generally found 
that the blocking shifts and the work does not come out 
perfectly true. To correct this requires additional labor. 
As the distance from the pins to the center is generally 





Fig. 1.—General Vicw of the Machine. 


A NEW CRANK PIN 


culties usually encountered in connection with this class 
of work. In finishing up a crank shaft on a lathe the 
turning of the crank pins has always been an arduous 
task. Where the shaft is of two or more throws the 
perplexity is increased proportionately. Since small 
engines, such as are used in connection with automobile 
and boat building, have been produced extensively, it 
has been necessary to manufacture crank shafts of two 
or three throws at comparatively low cost. In addition 
to being arduous the ordinary. lathe method is costly, 
requiring much time and great care. 


TURNING MACHINE. 


considerable it is necessary to take light cuts. When 
the shaft is of more than one throw, reblocking or re- 
balancing is required. 

With the crank pin machine, it is claimed, these ob- 
stacles are overcome. The employment of this machine 
obviates all necessity for blocking or counterbalancing, 
because the shaft is rigidly fastened to the’ bed of the 
machine. The tool then rotates around the work. In- 
stead of changing the center of ‘the work, the center of 
the machine is shifted. 

This is the chief feature of this machine and the- 
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underlying principle wherein it differs from the ordinary 
lathe. 

Fig. 1 shows the general design of the machine. It 
is so arranged that it will take either long or short 
crank shafts. For holding short shafts a pair of centers 
or tail stocks are provided. When the shafts are too 
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In the side and end elevations, Figs. 2, 4 and 5, these 
blocks are designated A. One is placed at each end of 
the bed. Bushings are made to conform to the diameter 
of the outside bushings of the shaft, and the top bar of 
the blocks is bolted down securely. The steady rest B 
is then adjusted so as to surround the square crank, 
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Fig. 2.—Side Elevation, 





Fig. 3.—-Showing Method of Fastening Work. 


A NEW, CRANK PIN TURNING MACHINE. 


long for these centers, the latter are removed and blocks, 
containing bushings and a tightening bar, are substi- 
tuted. Fig. 1 shows the machine fitted with the centers. 
All of the other engravings show the machine arranged 
for long shafts. While either the centers or blocks are 
furnished with the machine, in practice the blocks are 
generally used for all but very short work. 


which is secured in the rest by means of set screws. 
These fixtures rest on transverse slides and they are 
adjusted sidewise, so that the center of the crank pin 
comes eetitral with the axis of the machine. The tool, 
which is held in the cutter bar C, is then adjusted by 
means of the screw E, which runs in the bearing D. 
Phe upper portion of the cutter bar also comprises half 
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of the bearing for the screw E. The entire cutting ap- 
paratus is fixed to a drum, which revolves in an outside 
bearing, F, and is rotated by means of gearing G. 

The shaft H conveys the power for the horizontal 
movement of the saddle, drum and, of course, cutter bar, 
all of which are rigidly fastened together. The shaft H 
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the position of the intermediate pinion in the chain of 
gears I 
reversed. 

The lock nut M engages or disengages the star handle 
L, by means of which the horizontal movement is con- 
trolled by hand when desired. 


is changed and the horizontal movement is 





Fig. 4.—End Elevation. 


as well as the main shaft, which drives the gearing G, 
are splined. The shaft H drives the chain of spur gears 
I, which, in turn, are connected to a worm which op- 
erates and is operated by worm wheel K. This worm 





Fig. 6.—Showing Method of Driving Drum. 


A NEW CRANK PIN TURNING MACHINE. 


Wheel surmounts the shaft O, which operates spur gears 
and pinions, N, which are duplicated in the front and 
back of the machine and are enmeshed in the rack on 
each side of the bed. By means of the knurled screw J 





Fig. 5.—End Elevation, 


The screw E is surmounted by a bronze star, which 
comes in contact with the spring lever shown on the 
saddle in Figs. 3 and 6. When this lever is pulled out- 
ward the star turns a point with each revolution of the 
drum. As soon as the required depth of cut has been 
obtained the operator releases his hold on the lever and 
the cut fixed is maintained for the balance of the hort- 
zontal travel. 

On this machine the work is placed between the cen- 
ters or retaining blocks according to the center of the 
shaft itself or end bearings. The entire work is then 
shifted transversely so that the center of the crank pin 
comes central: with the axis of the machine. The exact 
center of the machine is first agéertained by means of 
center gauges or plugs. These are steel blanks about 
8 inches long, 3 inches wide and % inch thick. The 
gauges are placed on the cross slides on each end of the 
machine. A small steel stop is fastened to the rear end 
of each slide, as shown in the general view, Fig. 1. 
When the center ef the crank pin is desired gauges are 
made of the proper’ size’ard’ placed on the cross’siities 
in substitution for the center gauge. 

An advantage of the machine is claimed in the fact 
that drop forgings can be used instead of the solid forg- 
ings, when so desired. It is claimed that the work per- 
formed on the machines cannot be equaled. on a lathe 
for accuracy. It is also.said that the machige will pro 
duce the werk in one-third the time required on a lathe. 
Another feature is its simplicity of construction and 
operation, which permits of its being operated by any 
one competent to run a lathe. The machine as made at 
present. takes a shaft up,to 7 inches throw of crank, pro 
vided that the shaft is not over 3% inches in diameter 
in the rough. The machines can be quickly changed to 
more or less throw of crank without removing shaft 
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from main centers. The machine is built for and sold 
by the Crank Pin Machine Company, 135 Broadway, 
New York. 


— or 


The Mineral Production of the United 
States. 


The publication by the Geological Survey of the ‘“ Min- 
eral Resources ” for 1900 enables us to give for the first 
time a connected review of the larger operations of this 
surprising year. “Every chapter in this report is a 
census of the productive features of the industry, as 
complete as possible with the means at command.” 
That sentence from the introduction by Dr. David T. 
Day, the chief of the division, gives the keynote of the 
whole report. The figures are obtained directly from 
the producers themselves; much information has been 
added by many local experts, and the technical press 
has furnished prices, market reports, new technical 
processes and new mining enterprises. 

In 1900, for the first time, the value of our mineral 
products passed the $1,000,000,000 mark. That is a 
great saying in little compass. The exact figures are 
$1,067,605,587, a gain of $95,704,693, or 9.85 per cent., 
over 1899. This gain is much less actually and propor- 
tionately than the gain of 1899 over 1898, which was 
39.20 per cent.; but it is more than three times the 
normal growth of the mineral industries from 1880 to 
1898, and shows that those industries kept pace with 
the national prosperity in 1900. 

Iron and coal, as heretofore, are the most important 
of our mineral products, the value of iron in 1900 being 
$259,944,000, and of coal $306,891,364, an aggregate of 
$566,834,364, or more than half of the total production. 
Nearly all the important minerals increased in output 
during the year, though copper increased in product and 
declined in value, and zine declined in both product and 
value. Every variety of fuel increased except anthra- 
cite coal, which declined from 1899 over 2,700,000 long 
tons. The total value of the fuel in 1900 was $406,- 
250,518, a gain of 19.22 per cent. over 1899. The average 
price of anthracite coal per ton at the mine in 1900 was 
$1.49, 3 cents more than in 1899; and the average price 
of bituminous coal was $1, 13 cents more than in 1899. 


Metals. 

Iron and Steel.—At the beginning of the last century 
comparatively little iron and steel were made in any 
country; there was little demand for them. Then came 
the railroads, beginning in 1825; then came the street 
railways in 1832; then iron and steel bridges; then iron 
and steel steamboats; then steel frames for large build- 
ings; last, steel freight cars, and along with all these a 
constantly increasing use of iron and steel for machin- 
ery, pipe, hardware, stoves, shovels and a thousand 
and one other articles. The last year of the first quar- 
ter of the century witnessed only the beginning of this 
huge development; the last few years of the last quar- 
ter alone have seen its ripest fruits. 

The invention of the Bessemer process in 1855 and 
1856 made the great railroad extension possible; with 
its companion, the Siemens open hearth process, dating 
from 1864, it has made steel bridges, buildings, ships 
and cars possible. Beginning with the use of the hot 
blast by William Henry, at Oxford Furnace in New 
Jersey, in 1834, the modern blast furnace has made the 
application on a large scale of these steel making proc- 
esses possible. And Nature has made the ‘whole de- 
velopment possible. No other country possesses in such 
abundance as the United States the necessary raw ma- 
terials; and no other country has produced a more skill- 
ful class of iron and steel makers than our’ own. Back 
of it all is chemistry, that science which, in 75 years, 
has changed the face of Western civilization, and shown 
that the philosopher’s stone is really iron ore. 

The record breaking output of pig iron in 1899 was, 
contrary to expectation, exceeded in 1900, both in quan- 
tity and in value. The gain of 1899 over 1898 was pro- 
digious, and was recognized as the result of abnormal 
conditions, which could not last; nevertheless, 1899 was 
surpassed by 1900. The avérage price, also, of pig fron 
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increased from $18 in 1899 to $18.85 in 1900, almost 
reaching the maximum of $19, attained in 1887. Al- 
though the production of Bessemer steel ingots de- 
creased, the production of open hearth steel increased, 
as did also the production of steel rails, and their aver- 
age price at the works was $32.29 in 1900, against $28.12 
in 1899. Our total imports of iron and steel in 1900 
amounted in foreign value to $20,443,908, -whereas our 
total exports of iron and steel in 1900, including loco- 
motives, car wheels, machinery, &c., amounted to $129,- 
633,480, against. $105,690,047 in 1899, $82,771,550 in 
1898 and $62,737,250 in 1897. Our exports of iron and 
steel have more than doubled in value in the last four 
years. These exports do not include agricultural imple- 
ments, whose exports amounted to $15,979,909, a value 
more than threefold what it was five years ago. The 
United States produced 34 per cent. of the total world’s 
production of pig iron in 1900, and over 37 per cent. of 
the world’s production of steel. 

Iron Ores.—Our production of iron ore in 1898, 1899 
and 1900 has never been equaled by any other coun- 
try, the nearest approach to our output being made by 
the German Empire in 1900, when it produced 18,667,- 
950 long tons; and yet this nearest approach was about 
2,000,000 tons less than the output of the Lake Superior 
region in 1900, and more than 4,000,000 tons less than 
the output in 1900 of red hematite ore alone, Our total 
production of iron ores increased to 27,553,161 long tons, 
an increase of 12 per cent. over 1899, and their value 
went by a great leap to $66,590,500, or 90.26 per cent. 
over the value of 1899. The number of tons produced in 
1900 was 42 per cent. greater than in 1898, a marvelous 
record. 

The best of it is that the bulk of the iron ore mined 
in this country is used in the production of pig iron in 
this country. From 1889 to 1900, inclusive, the produc- 
tion of iron ore was 206,060,395 long tons, an average of 
17,171,700 tons per annum, and the production of pig 
iron was 114,931,099 long tons, an average of 9,577,592 
tons per annum—an apparent average yield of domestic 
ore of 55.78 per cent., which is, however, too high. 

The Lake Superior region, embracing iron ore mines, 
chiefly red hematite, in Michigan, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, produced in 1900 its maximum output of 20,- 
564,238 long tons, 75 per cent. of the total for the United 
States, more than was mined in the whole country in 
any previous year, except 1899; and of this enormous 
output the Mesaba range alone, in Minnesota, produced 
8,158,450 long tons, or 30 per cent. of the total output of 
the country. Minnesota is the largest producer of red 
hematite, followed closely by Michigan, with Alabama 
third. The iron ores of the Lake Superior region reach 
their destinations cheaply by means of the long water 
haul. The total shipments in 1900 were 19,059,393 long 
tons, over 11,000,000 long tons coming from the three 
lake ports of Two Harbors and Duluth, in Minnesota, 
and Escanaba in Michigan. About 2,700,000 tons went 
to Chicago furnaces and furnaces in Michigan and Wis- 
consin. Of about 15,800,000 long tons transported to 
the lower lakes, over 9,600,000 tons were received at the 
three ports of Ashtabula, Cleveland and Conneaut in 
Ohio. Ouly 489,078 tons were forwarded by rail. 

In the order of production of fron ores down to less 
than 500,000 tons the States rank as follows: Michigan, 
Minnesota, Alabama, Virginia and West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin, Tennessee. The total value at the 
mines of the iron ore produced in 1900 yielded an aver- 
age of $2.42 per long ton, an increake of -$1 per ton, or 
70.4 per cent., over the 1899 value of $1.42 per ton. The 
lowest average value Feported per ton was 82 cents, in 
Texas, where convictelabor is used in some mines; the 
highest was $3.71, in Colorado. The stocks of ore re- 
ported on hand at the mines on December 31, 1900, were 
60 per cent. over the total of 1899. In 1900 110 mining 
operations produced 88.3 per cent. of the total output of 
iron ore. Three of these operations contributed over 
1,000,000 each. Of these mining operations 42 are im 
Michigan, 31 In Minnesota, 10 in Alabama, 6 in Wis- 
consin, 4 in New York, 3 each in Tennessee, New Jersey 


and Colorado; 2 in Pennsylvania and 1 each in Georgia 
and Wyoming. 
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The total imports of ores in 1900 were 897,801 long 
tons, valued at $1,303,196, or $1.45 per ton, at the port 
of shipment, an increase of 33.2 per cent. over 1899. 
Cuba was the largest foreign contributor, with 444,- 
977 long tons; Spain comes next, and Newfoundland 
and Labrador third. Of the imports Baltimore received 
448,660 tons and Philadelphia 414,064 tons. The ex- 
ports. chiefly of Lake Superior ores and chiefly to Can- 
ada. amounted to 51,460 long tons, valued at $154,756. 

Copper.—The production of copper increased 16.59 
per cent. over 1899, but the value declined 2.7 per cent. 
The average price per pound of copper in 1900 was 
16.25 cents, against 17.8 cents in 1899 and 11.75 cents in 
1898. Some of the leading producers mined less metal 
than in former years, while other producers largely in- 
creased their output. There was great activity in open- 
ing old mines and in the development of new properties, 
but few of them became productive in 1900. This ac- 
tivity was marked in the Lake Superior region, in Mon- 
tana and in Arizona, the three great copper producing 
sections of the country, and also in Utah, New Mexico, 
Wyoming, Culifornia, Tennessee and Vermont. The 
copper exports in 1900 were valued at a little over $58,- 
800,000, as against about $43,500,000 in 1899; the im- 
ports were valued at $15,449,779, against $11,054,274 in 
1899. 

Lead.—The condition of the lead industry in 1900 
seemed to be deplorably unsound. The increase was 
unprecedented, nearly 30 per cent., with an increase in 
value from nearly $19,000,000 in 1899 to about $23,- 
500.000 in 1900. This sudden rise cannot, however, be 
regarded as either normal or safe, being the result ap- 
parently of consolidation of mines and of artificial stim- 
ulation of prices. There is reason to believe that con- 
sumption failed to keep pace with increased supply, and 
that important accumulations of the metal were un- 
marketed during the year. This is to be deplored. Our 
lead is produced, 1, from the non-argentiferous ores 
of Southeastern Missouri; 2, from the zinc-lead mines 
of the Joplin-Galena district in Southwestern Missouri 
and Southeastern Kansas; 3, by far the greatest ma- 
jority of lead is obtained by smelting argentiferous lead 
ores mined in the Rocky Mountain region. In 1886 
imported argentiferous lead ores from Mexico and Brit- 
ish Columbia began to furnish considerable amounts of 
lead. Later on refining in bond of foreign base bullion 
became an important industry. The market price of 
lead in 1900 varied rapidly and capriciously, so far as 
could be seen. From August 27, 1900, to the close of 
the year it remained at 4% cents per pound. 

Zine.—During 1900 the production of zinc ‘in the 
United States, 123,886 short tons, declined 4 per cent. 
in amount and 28.2 per cent. in value, as compared 
with 1899. The average realized price of zine ore per 
short ton in 1900 was $26.50, against $28.50 in 1899 and 
$28.44 in 1898. There was a large loss in production in 
Illinois, Indiana and Missouri and a large gain in Kan- 
The decline ir Illinois was due largely to strikes. 
The indications are for an increased production in 1901. 
The exports of zinc in 1900 were $3,450,644, more than 
double the exports of either 1899 or 1898. Those in a 
position to know predict that our exports of metal will 
soon take the place of the present exports of zine ores. 

Gold.—The most important gains in gold production 
were in the Seward peninsula of Alaska, the Cripple 
Creek district of Colorado and the territory of Alaska. 
The Cape Nome beach claims are found where streams 
empty, or have emptied in times past, into the ocean, 
bringing gold from the placers above. This general ter- 
ritory, about 350 miles long and 100 miles wide, yielded 
in 1900 $5,100,000 in gold. Colorado gained $2,846,600 
over 1899, the Cripple Creek district supplying nearly 
the whole gain. The reserves in sight in this district 
are enormous. The tendency to consolidate in the Crip- 
ple Creek properties has been very great. Arizona 
nearly doubled her production in 1901 over 1899, and the 
discoveries reported promise a growing future output. 

Silver—The yield of silver in the United States in 
1900 shows an increase cf nearly 3,000,000 ounces over 
1899, and has been exceeded in but three years, 1891, 
1892 and 1893. And yet the Director of the Mint as- 
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sures us that two-thirds of the output of silver in the 
United States is obtained as a by-product from mines 
which will be operated, no matter what the price of 
silver might be. Thus Colorado produced over 20,000,- 
000 ounces, of which 16,000,000 was from lead and cop- 
per ores; and Montana produced over 14,000,000 ounces, 
of which over 11,000,000 ounces from lead 
ind copper ores. 

Quicksilver.—The production declined in 1900 about 
$150,000 in value, as compared with 1899. Except 265 
flasks from Oregon in 1887 and 1900 and 2800 flasks 
from Texas in 1899 and 1900, the total production was 
from California. 

Manganese Ores.—‘the production of manganese ores 
amounted to 11,771 long tons in 1900, valued at $100,289, 
the average price per ton being $8.52, against $8.28 in 
1899. Virginia and Georgia produced 96 per cent. of the 
total amount. The bulk of the manganese ores used by 
the steel companies in 1900 came from foreign countries, 
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Russia, Brazil, India, Turkey, Spain, Chile, &c. Russia 
was the largest producer and Spain the next. The im- 


ports were valued at $2,540,361, or per ton, as 
against $8.41 per ton in 1899. Russia contributed over 
half of the importation, Brazil and Cuba coming next. 
Nickel.—The nickel deposits in Oregon continue to at- 
tract attention, and efforts are being made to develop 
them. Nickel has been found near Sedro and Woolley, 
in Washington, also near Mt. Idaho, Idaho. This coun- 
try looks to Sudbury, Ontario, for its supply of nickel, 
ind if the export duty recently authorized by the Cana- 
dian Parliament be put in operation it will power- 
fully stimulate the development of nickel deposits in 
the United States. 
Platinum.—As the result of 
made by Dr. David T. 


$7.97 


a thorough examination 
Day, platinum has been shown 
to occur In small quantities at many of the placer mines 
in California and Oregon, and at a few places in Idaho, 
Montana and Alaska. Chromite is nearly always found 
associated with platinum, hence it is not improbable 
that platinum will be found in the basic magnesian 
formations of California and Oregon, and also of North 
Carolina, Georgia, Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
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The Goldschmidt Welding Process.—A modification 
of Dr. Goldschmidt’s thermite process has recently been 
described by L. Cohn, which should make the method 
even simpler and more convenient for welding street 
rails, &c., away from the shop than it was in its origi- 
nal form. A crucible of sheet iron lined with refractory 
material is used, the bottom of the vessel being con- 
structed of one or more unprotected iron plates. The 
crucible is carried on a suitable tripod of such design 
that when the apparatus is in use it stands immediately 
over the spot where the weld has to be performed. The 
crucible is charged with thermite, the quantity taken 
being calculated by the rule that 1 kg. yields 450 grams 
of molten iron. Over the thermite is laid the igniting 
mixture, and over that the lid of the crucible, which is 
an iron plate with a central hole. The ends of the rail 
are brought together under pressure within a proper 
mold, and when everything is ready a fusee is applied to 
the priming. The reaction begins at once, and in a few 
seconds the charge becomes fluid, melts the unprotected 
iron bottom of the crucible, falls into the mold, and ef- 
fects the weld. This modified process is claimed prac- 
tically to do away with all need for skilled labor, and to 
be well adapted for the treatment of solid objects of all 
kinds, such as broken axles, &c.; but it is not suited for 
the repair or jointing of tubes, as the stream of hot 
metal is likely to melt a hole in the upper wall of the 
pipe. It is also suggested that the process would be 
particularly useful on shipboard for the repair of a 
broken shaft, since the apparatus is very simple and 
remarkably compact. . 


The Iron and Coal Trades Review publishes a state- 
ment to the effect that there are now being built or re- 
built 70 blast furnaces in Great Britain. Scotland leads 
with 11, followed by 10 in the South Staffordshire dis- 
trict, and 8 each in the Cleveland and West Cumberland 
districts. 
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Modern Plants for the Manufacture of 
Hoops and Merchant Bars 


BY THEO. J. VOLLKOMMER, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The writer does not wish to increase the volume of 
‘literature on the large modern iron and steel plants, 
about which much has been published lately, but con- 
fines his remarks to personal observations in plants and 
mills for the manufacture of light shapes, as hoop and 
band iron and so-called merchant bar. Only compara- 
tively recently these works have followed the example 
set by the large plants in introducing improvements, 
with the tendency to replace manual labor by automatic 
machinery to reduce the handling of material and to get 
more and better proportioned machinery. 

The savings effected by these improvements in a few 
large plants will render competition rather difficult for 
the many small works which operate under many dis- 
advantages, so that the time will arrive when the small 
mills will either have to follow in remodeling their ma- 
chinery to enable them to fight for existence in less 
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For larger plants a coal dump, with chain elevators and 
conveyors to distributing tanks in front of the boilers 
and producers, will be preferable. The space between 
the fork formed by the receiving and shipping tracks can 
be used to great advantage as a billet yard, Y, and can 
be provided with side tracks. One or two shears, 8, for 
cutting the billets to shorter lengths, will naturally join 
the billet yard Y, which is connected with the furnaces 
F by a double narrow gauge track, with switches to 
every furnace. 

Narrow gauge tracks, T, convey the finished and cut 
bars or bundles to the warehouse W, to be stored or 
to be directly loaded for shipment. The machine shop, 
carpenter and smith shop, roll turning shop, scrap house, 
storeroom, oil and paint cellar and similar structures 
should be located convenient to the mills, and at the 
same time out of the way of extensions. Generally 
conditions do not allow such convenient arrangement, 
and the lack of available ground, the existence of mills 
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Fig. 1.—Plan of Mill to Roll Hoops or Merchant Bars. 


MODERN PLANTS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF HOOPS AND MERCHANT BARS. 


prosperous times than the present, or be content to grad- 
ually drop behind in the race and give up altogether in 
times of severe competition. 


Laying Out of the Plant. 


In plotting a plant, it is necessary to keep an eye to 
possible enlargements of the system in the future, and 
not to obstruct the ground for future mills with acces- 
sory constructions, tracks or substantial buildings. The 
arrangement should, if possible, allow the independent 
entrance of tracks to the receiving end and to the deliv- 
ery end of the plant. Generally a rectangular system of 
buildings and parallel tracks will utilize the ground most 
economically. Contrary to the general opinion, the 
writer considers a slightly rising ground desirable; coal 
and billets can then be brought in on the higher receiv- 
ing tracks, the materials can be handled downward, as- 
sisted by gravity, more easily than on level ground and 
the finished product can be shipped from the lower 
string of tracks. 

If the available ground and capital allow it, an ar- 
rangement similar to the one in Fig. 1 will prove very 
convenient. At one side of the coaling track O the 
boiler house B, at the other side the producer house P, 
can be placed. For a small plant the track can be raised 
to a certain extent to secure greater convenience in 
.dumping or unloading coal and greater storage capacity. 


already in operation and other special features some- 
times offer quite difficult problems. 


Billet Supply. 


The size of billets to be selected depends on too many 
influencing factors to allow of the treatment of the sub- 
ject here. Generally, it is desirable to use as few differ- 
ent sizes as possible. The relative market price of larger 
and smaller billets is the deciding point in the selection 
of the size of billets for mills to be designed. The length 
of the billets, too, is subject to many considerations. It 
is generally convenient to buy lighter size billets, up to 
about 2 inches, in stock lengths, about 30 feet, and to 
cut them to suit the different furnaces. Billets of differ- 
ent chemical composition should be stored separately 
to avoid mixing them up. Natural (unsheared) ends and 
ends cut with !mproperly prepared shear knives are fre- 
quently split to some extent. This crack is liable to 
widen into a fork during rolling and to prove very an- 
noying, especially in continuous stands. 

The storing and handling of billets is still a sore point 
with many mills. Automatic unloading devices have 
been tried, but the cost of machinery and the attention 
precludes their use, except under especially favorable 
conditions. Well arranged skids, especially if the 
ground or the arrangement allows them to be inclined, 
with a string of power driven rollers to the shears, will 
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prove generally satisfactory, 
chunky billets and slabs a short swing crane, or better, 
a self propelling track crane, if possible with magnetic 


Fig. 2. For short and 


grip, will prove servicable. Close to the shears should 
be lecated a platform scale with narrow gauge track, so 
that the cut billets can be weighed on the buggy while 
being loaded. It is desirable to keep the buggies all of 
the same size, or at least of one hight, so that all bug- 
gies can be used at all furnaces. In this case a number 
of buggies can be loaded for one, furnace before chang- 
ing the gauge of the shears or ‘drawing from another 
billet pile. A slight inclination of the track downward 


on 





Fig. 2. 


to the furnaces will be greatly appreciated by the yard- 
men. 
Bollers, Eagines and Power. 

The steam consumption of a plant of this description 
is rather regular. For this reason the boilers do not re- 
quire a large water volume. Plain cylindrical boilers 
have been generally abandoned, and water tube safety 
boilers have been lately adopted to a large extent. The 
quality of the feed water will determine the style best 
adapted to the purpose, but any good type of boiler will 
answer. Under average conditions, according to the 
efficiency of the mills and steam plant, 15 to 20 horse- 
power for each ton of product per day will generally be 
required as boiler capacity. This includes all the power 
for shearing, conveying and the driving of all machin- 
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Fig. 3.—Coal Fired Heating Furnace. 


ery likely to be used in a mill. Formerly a part of this 
power was generally drawn from boilers above the heat- 
ing furnaces, but with the use of well designed contin- 
uous furnaces the heat is so well utilized by heating the 
billets and preheating the air that it does not pay to get 
steam from this source. The boilers work under and 
are subject to the same conditions as ordinary stationary 
boilers. 

Up to recent times a rolling mill engine was gen- 
erally a crude arrair, wasteful of steam and frequently 
subjected to a treatment that would have ruined any 
sensitive engine in a short time. The latest mills, how- 
ever, show modern and well proportioned engines fitted 
with all devices found in a well equipped steam plant, 
and the managements endeavor to place them in charge 
of well trained engineers. Frequently they are of com- 


pound type and condensing. With the high boiler pres- 
sures established in several modern mills (150 pounds), 
the saving by means of compounding and condensing 
need not especially be mentioned. The practice of driving 
several mills from one engine has been largely aban- 
doned, because each stoppage of one mill, owing to small 
repairs, stickers, exchanging of guides, 
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loss of time on the other mills. Continuous mills, of 
course, must be driven from one large power unit; semi- 
continuous mills are frequently driven in groups 
from several engines, and even in Belgian mills the last 
one or two passes are frequently driven from independ- 


how 


ent smaller engines. The auxiliary machinery, like 
shears, conveyors, fans, are now generally provided with 
independent motors. A new competitor of the steam 


engine is at present appearing in the shape of the gas 
engine of large units, and the chances are that it will 
drive the steam engine slowly out of some mills, espe- 
cially where high speed is wanted. Almost every new 
mill has an auxiliary power system in the shape of an 
electric power station, or of hydraulic pressure or com- 
air plant, since the successful application 

sometimes difficult in crowded places or in 
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—Skid for Unloading Billets. 


localities exposed to the cold. The writer’s experience 


in planning auxiliary power plants is that they almost 
invariably were afterward used for a number of other 
purposes, which were not calculated on at the time of 


the installation, and they therefore afterward proved too 
small for the demand. A liberal allowance is recom- 
mended for such unforeseen cases in the selection of air 
compressors, pressure pumps or dynamos. 


Producers and Furnaces, 

Many furnaces are still fired with coal directly. Al- 
most all new furnaces, however, make use of the ad- 
vantages offered by heating with gas. The ideal fuel is, 
of natural gas, but as very few works are in a 
position to enjoy nature's gratuitous gift, most are com 
pelled to rely on coal or artificial gas for fuel. Water 
the most efficient of the manufactured gases, is too 
costly to warrant its application in our case, and most 
especially continuous, furnaces work with pro- 
ducer The writer has heard of several complaints 
arising from the low efficiency given by certain gas fur- 
and in some instances the dissatisfaction was well 
The reason rests partly with the furnace con- 
but it is main- 


course, 


cas, 


modern, 


gas. 


haces, 
founded. 
struction and lack of intelligent attention, 


ly, however, due to the construction and handling of 
the producers. The writer for a long period has daily 
analyzed the fuel gases furnished by four different 


makes of producers, and the irregularity of the gas sup 


ply was such that at times it was a matter of sur- 
prise that the furnace worked at all. One cause of 
the trouble was the irregular feeding, the coal being 


dumped in too large quantities at one time. As a conse- 
quence tar products and hydrocarbons were deposited in 
the flues in the shape of soot at an exasperating rate. 
Efforts have been made to overcome this evil by auto- 
matic feed devices, but in the only case of such an instal- 
lation that has come to the personal attention of the 
writer the feed was removed again after a short time, 
because the device burned out in too short intervals, and 
because it interfered too much with the operation of 
breaking up the clinkers. It is probable, however, that 
similar feeding devices in other places have given better 
satisfaction. 

Another cause responsible for the trouble was the ir- 
regular blast and the relative quantities, of air and 
steam. Generally injectors are used on the ground of 
greater simplicity and efficiency. In the cases under 
observation the valve regulating the steam supply for 
the blower (injector) was operated by the furnaceman 
(heater), who gave more or less blast, according to his 
judgment. In this instance an increase of steam pres- 
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sure was not followed by a corresponding increase of 
air volume; on the contrary, with the valve widest open 
the air suction was considerably diminished, blowing al- 
most pure steam into the producer. For a few moments, 
of course, a considerable amount of water gas was gen- 
erated, but after a short time the coal bed lost its in- 
candescence, and the gas supply fell. Where a large 
number of producers are co-operating these changes in 
quantity and composition are, of course, less noticeable, 
and are liable to balance each other to some extent, but 
the disturbing effect on heating furnaces where two or 
three producers only supply one furnace is considerable. 
Even where many producers discharge into one common 
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larity of construction that no special make can be recom- 
mended as far superior to the competitors. A deep asb 
bed seems to have a kind of regulating effect. A com- 
paratively low gas space above the coal bed will facili- 
tate stoking; the storage volume lost thereby can be 
with advantage regained by the use of wider flues; the 
water seal, so highly praised in other quarters, did not 
find favor with the laboring men working at it in the 
mills under observation. 


Heafing Furnaces. 


The plain coal fired furnaces are still frequently in 
use, but their number is steadily decreasing. They are 
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Fig. 4.—Horizontal and Longitudinal Section of Recuperator Heating Furnace. 


flue the changes in the constitution of the gas may be 
less pronounced, but the total efficiency will be lowered 
considerably all the same. The writer has designed an 
apparatus for regulating the relative supply of air and 
steam in proper ratio, which will avoid this trouble en- 
tirely. The formation of clinkers is generally followed 
by the high percentage of carbon dioxide (burned gas) 
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Fig. 5.—Clay Recuperator. 


and sometimes free air in the fuel gas. No effective de 
vice has been found yet to prevent the formation of 
clinkers, and persistent stoking seems to be the only ef, 
fective remedy. 

The different makes of producers show so much simi- 


the best style yet for intermittent running on small job 
orders, with frequent stoppages caused by changes of 
rolls or billets, especially where the coal prices are low 
and the labor cheap. Most of the furnaces of this kind 
in use have too short a hearth and too large a grate, and 
a lively combustion takes place long after the flames 
have passed the last billets. The capacity of these fur- 
naces is very variable, according to construction and 
firing; generally about 3 to 4 square feet of hearth area 
are required for each ton of product in 24 hours. Fig. 3 
shows a much used style of the plainest construction. 
This style is very convenient for ‘intermittent running, 
but utilizes the heat in the hearth space to a very low 
extent only. In order to save fuel and to better utilize 
the heat of the combustion gases a recuperative or re- 
generative system is now frequently applied to absorb 
the surplus heat from the combustion gases before 
they reach the stack. The recuperator consists of a 
number of tubes or channels through which the blast 
air is conducted, while the combustion gases are brought 
into close and extensive contact with the walls of these 
channels. The blast air never flows through the cham- 
ber provided for the passage of the combustion gases. 
This uninterrupted and nonreversible flow of air and 
gases is the feature of the recuperator which distin- 
guishes it from the regenerator, where the hot combus- 
tion gases and the blast air alternately come in contact 
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with the surfaces of the same chambers and channels. 
Both arrangements are recommendable, and are applied 
to many furnaces. Fig. 4 shows a recuperator (in com- 
bination with a gas furnace), a modification of which 
works very satisfactorily. In this case the furnace was 
intended only to heat steel billets, which do not require 
such a high temperature as faggots, and, the flame hav- 
ing to travel all over the billets, most of the heat is ab- 
sorbed by them before the combustion gases reach the 
recuperative chamber. Owing to the low temperature 
of the entering gases cast iron pipes are used for con- 
fining and conducting the blast air, the hot combustion 








during such high temperatures as the renegerators, have 
the advantage of requiring less attention, as there are 
no valves to be reversed at comparativly short intervals, 
or to be renewed. As above mentioned, either recuper- 
ators or regenerators may be used with periodical or con- 
tinuous furnaces. 

The continuous furnaces are generally provided with 
a system of water cooled pipes laid at a proper distance, 
on which the billets slide when the pusher at the feed 
end moves them nearer to the discharge end. If these 
pipes can be used without any bends they may be turned 
about one-sixth of a turn every time the contact surface 
is worn ont and a new wearing surface utilized on the 
same pipe. They only wear where the billets are still 
black, but never to any appreciable amount where they 
are red hot. Where the billets rest on pipes they gen- 
erally show darker spots, as in these places too much 
heat is carried off by the pipes. It is therefore de- 
sirable to extend the pipes only partly into the furnace, 








Fig. 6.—Cross Section of Run Out. 


gases filling all the remaining space of the chamber, and 
thus heating the walls of the pipe. A blast temperature 
of 600 degrees can thus be achieved without injuring 
the pipes. For other cases, where the temperatures are 
higher, the walls of the air conduits are better made of 
clay, hollow tiles similar to those shown in Fig. 5 being 
used by several builders of successful furnaces. For 
very high temperatures, as for steel melting furnaces and 
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Fig. 7.—Plan and Horizontal Section of Run Out Cylinders. 


to some extent for scrap or faggot heating furnaces, 
where a welding heat is required, regenerator furnaces 
are preferable, their construction rendering them less 
liable to burn out the regenerator chambers and check- 
ers than would be the case with the channel system of 
the recuperators. 

The recuperators, while generally not yielding nor en- 


and let the billets slide on the hearth for the last short 
distance to equalize the heat. Where a large output is 
expected from a comparatively small hearth the pipes 
can be raised on blocks, so that part of the combustion 
gases have to pass also under the billets. It is also de- 
sirable, where the floor levels allow it, to incline the 
hearth toward the discharge end, so as to push the bil- 
lets downward, in which case, especially for long and 
light billets, they are not so liable to rise and pile on top 
of each other. Short billets are best pushed in and out 
of the furnace through the open ends, while long billets 
would require such wide charging and discharging open- 
ings that it is more desirable to push them in and out 
lengthwise through small doors, in which case the first 
set of rolls may be placed directly in front of the dis- 
charge door, so as to push them directly between the 
rolls. The pushers are operated by steam or pressure 
water. 

Proper combustion is the first essential of each good 
furnace, but it is too complex a question to treat of it 
here, and the design of high duty furnaces will be best 
left to experienced parties instead of to the local brick- 
layer, who frequently is the oracle on furnace questions. 


VEilis. 

The mills up to a short time ago were so-called 
Belgian mills, with all stands of rolls placed axially on 
a common bed plate, with long and light rolls, and with 
many passes in each set. The old mills are character- 
ized by their limited room, only short pieces, 50 to 80 
feet long, being rolled, which slide out on the floor, to 
be dragged, after cooling, to the shears by muscular 
force. It was a laborious job, in a hot place. The out- 
put was small, and the waste from crop ends was con- 
siderable. The tendency in the construction of modern 
mills is to roll at the highest speed, with the least pos- 
sible loss of time between the pieces, and to roll in 
pieces as long as they can possibly be handled. It is 
especially this last item which deserves the greatest 
attention. If we compare a band mill with a’ production 
of 100,000 pounds per shift, rolling pieces 300 feet long 
at 1000 feet per minute, with a loss of 5 feet on both 
ends together for scrap ends, and a loss of 5 seconds 
between the pieces, with a mill running at the same 
speed and conditions, but rolling only 75 feet long, the 
former will have 68 per cent. additional product with 
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the same amount of wages, or labor, and will save 
5.46 per cent. of the product, only 1.69 per cent. going 
into waste. as against 7.15 per cent. in the case of 75- 
foot lengths. These figures are, of course, extreme, but 
types of both mills are working. The lengths are 
also limited by the weight which can be handled with- 
out lifting devices at the mills and shears, and the force 
it takes to drag the pieces, but in the majority of the 
eases this limit is far otf, and can, if needed, be ex- 
tended by some very simple devices. Large plants can 
achieve further saving by limiting their mills to a lim- 
ited range of sizes to avoid too much changing of rolls. 

For mass producticn on long uniform orders the 
continuous mills take the first place. There are some 
working on cotton ties and band iron turning out a 
large product with a small outlay of wages. A number 
of roll stands are placed tandem style behind each 
other, the rolls running with increased speed in reversed 
ratio to the area of the pass. There are only a few 
passes in each set of rolls, and for band iron the last 
sets of rolls are plain, without passes, or tongues and 
grooves. The average rolling mill with a variety of 
small orders for varying material cannot well afford 
the outlay for such a mill, and I merely mention them. 

In most places, for the large jobbing trade, the semi- 
continuous or combination mills are most to be recom- 
mended. A few continuous stands of rolls for rough- 
ing are placed at sufficient distance from the Belgian 
mill to allow the piece to run out of the roughing rolls 
before entering the strand rolls. In case of long and 
light billets, the heater can push them from the furnace 
directly into the first roughing pass. From the last 
roughing pass they are guided in a trough to the first 
pass in the strand or intermediate rolls, where they are 
pushed through the consecutive passes. Repeaters, such 
as are frequently used in rod mills, are rarely applied 
to mills for hoops or merchant bars. Posts securely 
fastened to the floor plates should protect the catchers 
against being caught in the loops in case the piece 
should get stuck in the larger pass. It is also a great 
convenience to let the loops run out into an underground 
tunnel, so as to keep the mill floor free from entangle- 
ment. This is especially desirable when long pieces are 
rolled, the loops of which would require too great a 
floor space. This arrangement is decidely advanta- 
zeous also on the roller side. 

In most modern mills the finishing rolls, and in some 
even the preceding rolls, are run at increased speeds, 
frequently by special engines, some mills running the 
finishing pass at a speed as high as 1000 feet per 
minute. 

Belt drives for light mills at high speeds find in- 
creasing favor. Where the mills have to contend with 
a great variety of small orders the plain Belgian mills 
will keep the field, if equipped with good conveying and 
shearing facilities, so that long pieces can be rolled at 
high speed. The construction and details of the mills 
I consider of sufficient importance to deserve a special 
chapter. I merely mention here that the higher speeds 
coming into use require care in proportioning and fit- 
ting up the parts. The couplings, spindles and wob- 
blers especially should be a good fit, and for high speeds 
they should be machined. 

The temperature of finishing is of great importance 
to the appearance of the finished product. Too high a 
finishing temperature will cause a thin layer of scale, 
which will fall off in spots, especially under the strain 
of bending, and spoil the appearance of the metal. Too 
low a finishing temperature, on the other hand. will 
yield a spotty reddish surface, which is very prone to 
oxidize or rust. A fine black finish is sometimes given 
by running the finished bars through a box containing 
cuttings of fiber or leather saturated with tar, the 
vapors ot which will give the metal a thin, uniform and 
glossy coat. The finishing temperature is of particular 
importance for metal to be pickled for galvanizing or 
enameling. 

Conveyors and Run Outs, 


As the shearing and bundling in modern mills gen- 
erally require more time than the rolling, special care 
should be taken to accommodate the shearmen as much 


as possible. The material should be kept straight, as it 
has left the mill. This is frequently neglected where 
the pieces are taken away sideways by hand, and it 
interferes especially with the practice of shearing sev- 
eral pieces at one stroke of the shears. An advantage 
is gained by running the pieces from the finishing pass 
up an incline, from where it is easy to pull even heavy 
pieces to the shears. Such an inclined run out in opera- 
tion in a large plant-also saves floor space, as several 
car tracks pass under it at the floor level. Fig. 6 shows 
a cross section of this run out. There is a running 
groove on either line of the center line, sufficiently 
separated to allow a series of posts to stand in the mid- 
dle. These posts carry the shaft for the throw out 
fingers, which generally stand in the middle, but can be 
swung to either side by the action of bevel gears, and 
vertical shafts, which again are operated by double 
levers and connecting ropes from a pair of pneumatic 
cylinders. (See Fig. 7.) The pusher arms rise a small 
amount whenever a piece is moved out sideways by 
the fingers, then lower when the fingers move back 
into the central position, and at the next stroke of the 
fingers to the other side push the bar down the slope, 
clamping it between the continuous straightener bar and 
the pieces pushed down previously, thus keeping them 
all straight. From the slope the bars pass onto the 
rollers in the shear run, from where they are pulled to 
the shears. For flat shapes, as bands and flat bars, the 
pneumatic conveyor, as described in The Iron Age of 
December 19, has been found the best, owing to its 
simplicity and its many other advantages. The shear 
run can be made here also pneumatic, so as to float 
the bands to the shears with little exertion on the 
part of the shearman. In several plants stretching 
devices are used for band iron. When jumping over 
roller after roller in the run out the bands are liable 
to have kinks and bends. To take them out both ends 
are gripped, the head end by a movable vise sliding on 
and secured to a rack. the tail end by a vise attached 
to the’ piston rod of a cylinder, which gives it sufficient 
pull to make the bands straight. They are then pushed 
on an inclined ccoling bed till they are cool enough for 
shearing. 
Bundling and Shearing. 


The band and hoop iron is generally marketed in the 
shape of long bundles, the handling and straightening 
of which are rather an undesirable feature in the ware- 
houses of the retailers and manufacturers. This prac- 
tice is generally being replaced by the method of coil- 
ing. There are two kinds of coilers or reels in use. In 
one case the hoop is reeled around a rotating drum, 
keeping the inner diameter of the coil of the same size, 
while the outer diameter varies. In the other the hoop 
is reeled inside of a circular rim, which fixes the out- 
side diameter of the coil, while the inner diameter is 
smaller or larger, according to the length and thickness 
of the band. These coils are far easier to unwind and 
to handle than the bundles, and find great favor with 
the users of band iron. Coiling directly from the mill 
saves the labor of handling the iron on the cooling bed 
and is particularly recommendable for long material. 
The coiling should be done at a dark red heat, or blue 
heat. If coiled too hot, the surface becomes spotted, 
while the coils will become springy when wound at 
tco low a temperature. Average band iron gets cool 
enough for reeling when running over @n air conveyor 
for about 12 or 15 seconds, but it requires about a 
minute for cooling on ordinary roller conveyors. 
Rounds, squares and other shapes are generally cut to 
order or stock lengths, and bundied straight. 

The hand shearing of single bars or bands is too 
slow for a fast running mill. Even two shears, one on 
either side of the cooling bed, scarcely can keep up 
with the rolling. Some plants, especially for bars, have 
adopted multiple shears, cutting several bars at one 
stroke of the knife, and are equipped with automatic 
feed rollers. For hoop and band iron flying and rotary 
shears have become favorites. In one large mill all band 
iron to be sheared is first coiled, then allowed to cool 
on a slow moving conveyor, and afterward sheared, in 
order not to hold back the mill if one or more of the 



















shears should fail. ‘This method entails considerable 
unnecessary labor. A neat arrangement is to have two 
reels for each trongh of the run out, placed somewhat 
aside, and two rotary or flying shears nearly in line 
with the run out troughs—one for actual cutting, the 
other for reserve and adjustment. By means of simple 
switches either shear or reel can be used, and if the 
shears should fail, the bands can be coiled for stock and 
sheared later, without necessitating the stopping of the 
mill. 

The question whether to roll for stock and supply the 
customers from the warehouse, or whether to roll to 
orders only, depends, of course, on many local condi- 
tions. Generally, even for smaller plants, the wisest 
practice is to roll to order, but, before the rolls are 
changed, to roll a certain amount for stock, ready for 
immediate delivery. As such orders mostly call for 
specified lengths, the stock lengths should be ample, to 
avoid too much waste in shearing. On the other side, 
such long material is difficult to handle straight. For 
flat and light material, as hoops or rods, the question 
bas been satisfactorily solved by coiling, but-no satis- 
factory way has been found apparentiy for stiff shapes 
and bars. 

Sei ca 


Proportions and Cost of Concrete Walls. 


There appeared in The Iron Age of October 3, 1901, a 
description of the new car shops in course of erection at 
Elizabethport, N. J., by the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey. The most noticeable feature in the construction 
of these buildings was the liberal use of concrete, with 
but one exception all the walls being of that material. 
From an article in a recent issue of the Railroad Gazette 
on the same plant we take the following items in regard 
to the proportions of the concrete and the cost per cubie 
yard: 

The concrete used in this work was in some cases 
made with an aggregate of engine cinders, in general 
with the proportion of 1 part of cement, 3 of Edison sand 
and 6 of cinders. Gravel aggregate was also used, com- 
posed of gravel as it came from the bank, mixed with 
sand and unscreened. About 1 per cent. was in cobble- 
stones 2 inches in diameter and over, the balance all 
sizes of gravel and sand to the smallest. When this was 
employed it was mixed with cement only, the amount of 
cement used being determined by experiment. In all 
cases the concrete was mixed very wet, so that no ram- 
ming was required. After being deposited it was pud- 
dled with a light wooden rammer to secure an even dis- 
tribution. No attention was paid to the weather, con- 
crete being mixed and deposited in any weather in which 
the men would work. 

When the temperature dropped below 25 degrees all 
water used was brought nearly to the boiling point and 
salted, using 1 pound of salt for 18 gallons of water. 
When the work stopped at night it was covered with 
canvas between the forms and sprinkled with salt. The 
forms for the work below ground were of rough hem- 
lock; above ground, of yellow pine painted with soft 
soap, which gave a smooth surface. No provision was 
made for expansion and contraction from temperature 
changes with cinder concrete. This is good practice, but 
in gravel cencrete a joint should be made about once in 
150 feet. Some of the concrete was mixed by hand, 
some of it in mixing machines. Wherever the walls 
were less than 18 inches thick it was found that hand 
mixing was more economical, the labor cost for mixing 
and depositing the concrete being frequently as low as 
50 cents per cubic yard. Where the machines were used 
the cost for mixing was reduced, but the cost for han- 
dling and depositing was so much increased as to over- 
balance it. In general, it may be said for building work 
that no machine mixer is economical that cannot be 
transported as easily as a wheelbarrow. 


——— 


The Federal Boiler & Supply Company.—This com- 
pany, who filed articles of incorporation in New Jersey 
on December 138, with $3,500,000 of authorized capital 
stock in shares of $100, of which $1,000,000 is 7 per cent. 
preferred, control all the capital stock of the Kellogg- 
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Mackay-Cameron Company of Chicago, the Kewanee 
Boiler Company of Kewanee, Ill.; the Model Heating 
Company of Philadelphia, and Uniontown Acme Ra- 
diator Company of Uniontown, Pa. The directors are: 
E. E. Baker, Clarence V. Kellogg, W. H. Pfahler, B. F. 
Baker, A. C. Mott, J. P. Dugger, James Mackay, W. A. 
Cameron, E. P. Mott, L. G. MeCrum and W. D. Kellogg. 
The officers are Clareace V. Kellogg, president; W. H. 
Pfahler, vice-president, and B. F. Baker, treasurer. The 
Separate companies will run independently as hereto- 
fore. 
—_—— —er?oOXO 


The McKenna Automatic Water Still. 


The automatic water still designed and manufac 
tured by the McKenna Bros. Brass Company of Pitts- 
burgh is intended for use in chemical laboratories, and 
also for furnishing pure water for domestic use. The 
construction of the still will be understood from the en- 
graving, in which a part has been broken away to shew 
the interior. To operate the still, it is placed on a tripod 
over a Bunsen burner or other suitable source of heat. 
The water inlet in the top pan is connected by rubber 
tubing to the water supply and water allowed to run 
in continuously. When the water reaches the level of 
the holes in the overflow pipe it runs into the funnel 
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shown at the side and then into the lower pan until this 
is filled to the level of the small waste pipe shown at 
the side of the tee. The waste cannot rise higher than 
this level in the lower pan, since the excess of water is 
carried off by the waste pipe, which is connected by rub- 
ber tubing to the sink. When the gas is lighted steam 
is formed in the lower pan and rises through the central 
throat into the condensing chamber, passing through 
the baffle plate shown in the lower part of the throat and 
entering the condensing chamber through a ring of small 
holes about % inch above the. bottom of the condensing 
chamber. The steam, striking on the upper surface of 
the chamber, which is kept cool by the running water, is 
instantly condensed, and drops to the bottom of the 
chamber as chemically pure water, whence it runs out 
through the distillate outlet, which is made of block tin 
pipe, into a suitable receptacle. As the water boils away 
from the lower pan, it is automatically replenished, so 
that the level is kept at the same point and no atten- 
tion is required. 

The still is 11 inches in diameter and 13 inches high 
Over a burner using 10 cubic feet of gas an hour it will 
deliver 3 quarts an hour. It is made of heavy copper 
spun into shape with no soldered seams. All parts of 
the still are easily accessible for examination; by lift- 
ing off the top pan and then the condensing chamber, 
which is made in one piece with the central throat, every 
part of the still is in plain view. 
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The Millionaire and the Worker in 
America. 


BY STUART UTTLEY, SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


On looking over the list of lectures in one of the 
American technical colleges during my recent visit I 
Was very much interested to find that among the sub- 
jects down for discussion were the following: ‘‘ Labor, 
the Wrong and the Right,” Wealth, from What and for 
What.” This clearly demonstrated to me that in the 
great educational institutions nothing is taken for grant- 
ed, and that the relationship and duty of the million- 
aire to the great mass of the people is being considered 
and the fierce search light of. public opinion thrown 
upon the methods and policy of the modern exploiters 
of capital and labor. 

It scarcely need be stated that the millionaire is pre- 
eminently an American production. The old French 
saying, that every soldier carried a marshal’s béton in 
his knapsack, might with even greater force be applied 
to read that in every errand boy in the United States 
you have a possible millionaire. To a youth of courage, 
ability, industry, intelligence and audacity all things 
are possible in this wonderful country. In this respect 
it is by far the most democratic country in the world. 
Birth counts for nothing; brains and enterprise are 
everything. 

Of course there are millionaires in the old country, 
but with few exceptions they are of very slow growth. 
In the main they either belong to the old landed fami- 
lies, whose estates have been improved in value by the 
growth of cities or the exigencies of trade, or they are 
bankers whose forefathers have been in the concern 
for several generations, or it may be some fortunate in- 
dividual who has hit upon a specialty. In any case 
they are few and far between. Now nothing startles a 
European on visiting the United States more forcibly 
than the rapidity with which fortunes are made and 
lost. 

There is, indeed, a marvelous hopefulness, a confi- 
dence in his country’s future, an abounding enthusiasm 
even in the once wealthy man who has come to grief, 
which is seldom equaled and nowhere excelled. Who- 
ever else may be doubtful of America’s future, the 
American is not. He looks upon the worid in general 
as the promised land, and that it is his particular mis- 
sion to go in and possess it. Such confidence means 
much. When you are entering upon a struggle with the 
assurance that you are going to win, and are, therefore, 
nerved to put forth every effort, a most important step 
has been taken toward victory. 


The Almighty Dollar. 


From the day you land to the day you leave you are 
constantly reminded that in America capital is king. 
You see it in the eager faces of the toiling thousands 
in the great cities, on the fertile plains and on the home- 
steads of the far West. You see it in the countless 
workshops where men are laboring to secure a few 
more dollars per week. I never imagined that people 
could be so desperately in earnest as are the Ameri- 
cans. In Great Britain you can find sleepy little ham- 
lets, and even third-rate towns, where people slumber 
peacefully all through their lives, but I failed to find 
such in America. Every one is thoroughly wide awake. 
He struggles to get rich. Toa stranger it is interesting 
to observe the way in which the hunt for the almighty 
dollar is pursued—up the ladder they must go, however 
much elbowing, pushing and crowding they may have 
to do to scale it—and although the great majority can- 
not become extremely wealthy, still all who contend 
get a consolation prize sufficient to keep them from 
want, which cannot be said of all in the old country. 
Naturally those who get the golden prizes and blossom 
into millionaires arouse the admiration and envy of the 
multitude. The fact that they have succeeded where 
others failed prompts people to think that they either 
possess exceptional genius or by some subtle powers 
have wrested from the niggard hand of Fortune their 
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wealth. Hence we find the same reverence paid to the 
rich man in America as in the old country is paid to a 
royal prince or successful general. 

Obviously in a new progressive country like America 
nothing can stand still. This is especially true of capi- 
tal. Trusts are just as naturally a result of its unre- 
stricted growth as the oak is the outcome of the acorn. 
This latest product of civilization has aroused much at- 
tention in Great Britain, and no wonder, as every 
thoughtful person realizes that in them are to be found 
the germs of an énormous economic revolution. Hence 
when in the States my attention was specially drawn 
to this.question, and I have no doubt in my own mind 
that in the near future it will become the living ques- 
tion of the day, affecting, as it will, the closest interests 
of humanity at large. 


Corners and Trusts, 


A couple of years ago, through a corner in American 
wheat, the price of bread in the United Kingdom was 
raised from 20 to 25 per cent., and the pinch was felt 
most severely by those who were the least able to bear 
it—the working classes and the very poorest section of 
the people. Then we had corners in cotton and rings 
in iron, copper, salt and sewing cotton, with the inevi- 
table result of an abnormal increase in price. Thus 
every one is to an extent familiar with trusts, rings 
and corners, and from their personal experience dread 
their extension. In order to get as correct an expression 
of the public opinion as possible I made a point of ques- 
tioning a good many people, and tbe following may be 
taken as fairly and fully representative of public opin- 
ion in the United States The first was an inspector of 
iron rails and forgings, &c. When I asked him what he 
thought would be the outcome of all this rage for trusts 
and combines on the part of big capitalists, he replied: 
“ Well, I take this view of things. Suppose by combi- 
nation a few already wealthy men succeed in largely 
increasing their wealth by a monopoly of a certain 
branch of industry, and in so doing kill off a large num- 
ber of smaller people in their respective line of busi- 
ness. The nation is the loser. Any one who has at all 
studied political economy knows that $1,000,000 in the 
hands of an already wealthy man is not worth near so 
much to the nation at large as a similar sum would be 
if earned by a dozen less wealthy persons. On the one 
hand you have a man who will not and does not require 
to spend his million on any of the necessities of life, 
but seeks to invest it in some interest earning under- 
taking, or is tempted to buy a new race horse or go in 
for some other extravagance which really confers little 
or no benefit on the community at large. On the other 
hand, the smaller men at once put their profits into cir- 
culation. They will purchase a larger house, refurnish 
it and obtain better conditions generally for themselves 
and families, by which means the money earned is 
placed into immediate circulation and thus becomes a 
most powerful factor in creating better trade. The big 
trusts are also doing all they can to reduce the number 
of hands required to work a plant, not that competition 
in this country (America) demands it, but the thirst 
after the almight dollar appears to have decreed it. In 
my opinion,” he added, “ there will at no distant period 
come a rude awakening.” Now this man was an Amer- 
ican, with infinite confidence in his country, and being 
in a position of trust and responsibility and knowing 
something of the inner workings of the iron trade, his 
opinion, to my mind, was especially valuable, and from 
what I was able to gather in conversation with a large 
number of native Americans there is a strong and grow- 
ing feeling that the trusts are becoming a serious men- 
ace to the best interests of the people, while they in- 
variably declare that they are powerless to stem or de- 
lay the deluge. 

Workingmen’s Opinions. 

I also questioned Englishmen and Scotchmen on this 
matter. Their opinions were unanimously against the 
trusts. The following expression of opinion is that of 
an Englishman who has resided for over 40 years in 
the States. He is now a naturalized American and his 
present and future is bound up in the land of his adop- 
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tion. He was, I found, a very clever workman, a 
reader and a thinker. This man was also repre- 
sentative of a very numerous class. He observed 
in reply to my questions: ‘ The trusts are already 
making against the small capitalists and the work 
ing classes, as they are all in favor of protection 
You may rely upon this, that an American will 
not be satisfied with a small profit, and having got 
an idea, will never rest until he has carried it out 
or spent every cent of his own and everybody else’s 
he can get hold of. That spirit,” said he, “ will be 
pushed for all it is worth in these trusts, and when 
they have collared all the trade here and choked off all 
the small competitors they will go further afield and 
spoil British trade Your people will have to wake up, 
and that right quickly.” Having seen how the wheat 
trust operated a couple of years ago in the United 
Kingdom I was naturally anxious to ascertain how the 
American housewife regarded matters, and I certainly 
found a very strong feeling against trusts; in fact, I 
was astonished to find how the question had come home 
to some of them. One good lady, who evidently kept 
her eyes open, expressed herself with refreshing frank- 
hess as to how they affected the home: “ Previous to 
the trust in salt I could obtain three bags of table salt 
for 10 cents. Now I can only get one for the same 
money. I could also get a certain quantity of the best 
coffee for 15 cents. The trust came along and sold the 
same quantity for 10 cents, until they had run the other 
coffee dealers out of the field, and now I am compelled 
to buy trust coffee at 25 cents. If this is a sample of 
how the trusts are going to deal with the working 
classes,” she continued, “they are going to prove a 
curse.” 

I naturally questioned these good people as to how 
they proposed to alter this state of things. In this re- 
spect, however, they were completely at sea. Not one 
of them expressed the slightest hope of legislation. In 
this respect they differed naturally from the people of 
3reat Britain. Some years ago, when there was a good 
deal of cotton cornering at Liverpool, and Lancashire 
was being seriously handicapped for the want of raw 
material, the operatives of that county immediately or- 
ganized an agitation with a view to force Parliament 
to pass some measure making such corners impossible. 
Seeing that they were supported by a strong public 
opinion, there is little doubt that they would have suc- 
ceeded had not the cotton speculators come to grief and 
so put an end, for a considerable time at any rate, to 
cotton corners in Great Britain. So far as that country 
is concerned one thing is certain: When trusts and 
combines become so powerful as to seriously affect the 
food and essential necessaries of the people the latter 
will speedily bring such pressure to bear upon the Gov- 
ernment that strong efforts will be made to checkmate 
such trade maneuvers. 

As already indicated, it appears to me that the pub- 
lic of the United States are very much more at the 
mercy of combined capital than are the people of Great 
Britain. Not only is labor better organized in the latter 
country, but public opinion is fairly well alive to the 
danger of collossal capitalism, while Parliament is a 
much more pliant weapon in the hands of the masses 
than is the American Congress. It is the very helpless- 
ness of checking these huge combines which is in my 
opinion one of the darkest clouds hanging over the 
United States. The position, indeed. reminds one of the 
insoluble problem—if a force irresistible comes in con- 
tact with a mass immovable what will be the result? 
But for the prospective peril induced by trusts and com- 
bines the future of the American masses appears to me 
to be more hopeful than that of the working classes of 
Great Britain and Europe. In those countries the spirit 
of militarism is becoming most rampant, with its at- 
tendant evils of heavy taxation and conscription. 

Workingmen’s Houses in America. 

It was exceedingly gratifying to me to find in the 
various cities and town I visited quite a large number 
of British workmen. comfortably located in their own 
freehold house, standing in its own ground, with a 
good cottage garden attached, The probabilities are 


that these men, had they remained in the old country, 
despite all their efforts, would never have possessed a 
yard of freehold: the best of their efforts might have 
enabled them to make a little provision for the time 
When they should be past labor in the way of superan- 
nuation from their trade union or friendly society. The 
land system, coupled with heavy legal expenses, is to 
a large extent the reason why the British workman has 
little prospect of attaining to the position of a free- 
holder like his American cousin. 

The abundance and variety of work, freedom from 
feudal traditions, easy and cheap transfer of land, the 
ease with which a steady man can secure his own free- 
hold, the way men are allowed by their employers to 
change from cne branch of industry to another, and, 
withal, the liberal wages paid for all classes of labor, 
was perfectly astonishing to a visitor from Great Brit- 
ain. Is it at all surprising that when trade depressions 
arise in Europe and starvation stares tens of thousands 
in the face that the cleverest, the most intelligent and 
the nost enterprising workmen should betake them- 
selves to the new world, there to begin life afresh, with 
no shadow of conscription or class domination hanging 
over them? — 

Prizes for Improvements. 

Although I have already alluded to the question of 
patents, I may here illustrate the great incentive which 
is given tu workinen in many of the large establish- 
ments. At one of the leading agricultural works I put 
the question, ** How about improvements suggested by 
workmen. Do you allow them the benefit of them?” 
“ Yes,” was the reply. ‘“ We have a system of prizes 
to those who offer suggestions or bring out any new 
ideas; but all improvements are the property of the 
firm.’”’ This system is also in operation in the farming 
districts, as every agent offers inducements to the user 
of agricultural implements to suggest such improve- 
ments as present themselves in actual work. This sys- 
tem is common in many other branches of industry. Is 
it at all surprising that Amierica is the home of me- 
chanical invention? Mechanical inventions all tend in 
the direction of the subdivision of labor, which I found 
earried to perfection in many branches of industry. 
The old fashioned skilled workman is more and more at 
a discount, for the best brains are now locked up in the 
machines, and the worker is tied to his machine by the 
piece work system and has become a simple tender. 
This system naturally plays into the hands of the trusts. 
Where, after a little training, one man is as good as 
another, the independence of labor is sapped and the 
tendency must certainly be in the direction of reduc- 
tions in wages. So long as trade is brisk and there is 
a consequent demand for labor, the full power and in- 
fluence of the trusts will not be felt, but let a depression 
in trade set in and threatened reductions in profits com- 
pel the leaders of trusts to cast about for the best means 
of economizing, then the American workmen will realize 
that they are in the grip of a giant force before which 
they are powerless, especially in their disorganized con- 
dition. 

It is always a very difficult matter to forecast what 
will be the eventual outcome of any great commercial 
movement like the cne now under consideration, hence 
I will not presume even to guess to what the increasing 
power of concentrated capitalism will bring the people. 
It may be that it is but a more advanced stage in na- 
tional development and that the State will in sheer self 
defense be compelled to swallow them all. It is well! 
indeed that the American people are level headed and 
practical. However serious the outlook or threatening 
the forces, they have faith, courage and ability to over- 
come them and ultimately turn them to the common 
good. 

saints 

Theodore Hiertz & Son of Tenth and Poepping streets, 
St. Louis, Mo., are sending out circulars calling attention 
to their several brands of anti-friction metals. It is 
pointed out that their Nonpareil brand can be used in 
place of nickel and genuine babbitt metal. Their cop- 
per anti-friction is intended for general machine shops 
and foundry uses, 
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The Eight-Hour Law for Govern- 
ment Work. 


An Effort to Railroad the Bill. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 14, 1902.—The House 
Committee on Labor has planned to “railroad” the 
eight-hour bill through the House, showing but scant 
courtesy to the important interests involved, and keep- 
ing in mind but a single aim, namely, to send the bill to 
the Senate at the earliest possible date. This decision 
was reached at a meeting of the committee held on the 
9th inst., at which it was also determined to take up the 
Gardner bill in preference to the measure drafted by 
Representative Sulzer, and to report it to the House, if 
possible, without an amendment of any kind whatso- 
ever. 

When the committee met on the 9th inst. it was first 
decided to urge the Gardner bill for enactment, and the 
subject of hearings on the measure was then taken up. 
Several members of the committee expressed the opinion 
that the purpose of representatives of interests opposed 
to the bill, and of the attorneys representing various 
branches of the iron and steel trade in particular, was 
simply to secure as much delay in the House as pos- 
sible for the purpose of preventing action in the Senate 
by holding the bill in the Senate Committee. It was 
stated that the representatives of the labor organiza- 
tions who were strongly in favor of the passage of the 
bill would not ask for any time whatever in which to 
advocate a favorable report, but merely desired to be 
present at such hearings as might be held. 

It was stated further that counsel for 
ing interests were prepared to go into the subject 
elaborately as heretofore, and it was pointed out 
that if this should be permitted it would be several 
months before the bill could be reported. After con- 
siderable discussion the committee decided to notify all 
parties in interest to be present at the meeting to be held 
on the 16th inst., prepared to present oral or written 
arguments, with the understanding that the 23d and 
30th inst. would also be allowed for the same purpose, 
discussions to terminate before February 1. The sug- 
gestion was made that three days would not be suffi- 
cient to hear all who might desire to testify or make 
arguments concerning the bill, and it was thereupon 
tentatively decided that if more time was required the 
committee would devote two days instead of one in each 
week to hearings, but the determination was emphasized 
that the discussion should be finally closed before Feb- 
ruary 1. 

The programme adopted by the committee is very 
satisfactory to counsel for the interests opposed to the 
bill. Judge J. K. McCammon, representing the Carnegie 
Steel Company and other interests, referring to the ar- 
rangement made by the committee, said to the 
respondent of The Iron Age: 

“It seems incredible that a committee of the House 
of Representatives would attempt to choke off the dis- 
cussion of such a measure in the manner proposed. The 
so-called Gardner bill changes the fundamental law ot 
the land, and would upset industrial conditions through- 
out the country to an extent that is not even imagined 
by the advocates of this legislation, and yet it is pro- 
posed to report it to the House within a fortnight after 
taking it up, although but a few hours in each week are 
given to its consideration. It is not my purpose, or the 
purpose of any interest I know of, to discuss this bill 
for the purpose of delaying a report upon it. We are 
all well aware that certain members of the committee 
are prepared to send it into the House at a moment’s 
notice, but we feel that this should not be done until 
we have laid before the committee, and especially be- 
fore the new members thereof, a statement of the char- 
acter of the measure and the effect it will have upon the 
manufacturing industries of the country. 

Since the bill was taken up the courts have held 
similar statutes to be illegal on the ground of uncon- 
stitutionality, and we desire to present these facts to 
the committee in order that its members may not Be in 
the dark as to what they are doing. So far as the iron 
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and steel interests are concerned it is not our purpose 
to retrace any of the ground we have already covered, 
but we have witnesses who have not heard before and 
who wish to present new propositions; for the further 
we look into this bill the more comprehensive and far 
reaching its provisions appear. It will certainly be an 
amazing thing if the committee refuses to hear any 
reputable witness whd desires to speak on this im- 
portant measure, and I am confident that if such an 
unwise programme is adopted it will recoil upon its 
promoters before Congress is through with the subject.” 
Ww. L. ©. 
ro 


A Naval Coaling Station for Puget Sound. 


On February 15 bids will be received by the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, for a coaling 
plant to be built at the Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash. 

There are available at the present time appropria- 
tions to the amount of $112,500 for the coal shed and ap- 
pliances and $15,500 for dredging, making a total of 
$128,000 for which contract can be entered into at pres- 
ent. It is desired to obtain for this amount a plant com- 
plete so far as it will permit, and supplied with all the 
necessary accessories and coaling devices. The plant 
should be such that it can be easily and economically 
extended as regards capacity, and bids are invited here- 
inafter, under the conditions named therein, on such ex- 
tensions amounting to not more than $72,000, and also 
$142,000, which will bring up the total cost to either 
$200,000 or $270,000, depending upon the amount of the 
additional appropriation granted. 

The general plan provides for two coal sheds, each 
about 85 x 200 feet and 150 feet apart. The wharf is to 
be extended in front of the coal shed about 50 feet and 
in the rear about 25 feet. If wood is used for the con- 
struction of shed and foundation it must be Douglas fir. 
No. 22 galvanized corrugated steel is preferred for the 
roofing. 

For a length of 350 feet from the outer end the wharf 
shall be furnished with an elevated track for movable 
tower equipped with power shovel and for cableways 
with coal pockets having a capacity of about 5 tons per 
linear feet. The inner portion of wharf, measuring 300 
feet, shall be occupied by a trestle carrying four lines of 
cable railway. The wharf shall be 55 feet wide over 
fenders and have a length of 650 feet. 

The objects to be accomplished by the coal handling 
machinery are: 

1. Removing coal from collier or barge lying along 
either side of the coaling wharf and delivering coal into 
the coal bins anywhere on the wharf, or into the coal 
sheds. 

2. Removing coal from the coal sheds or from the 
coal bins on the wharf and delivering into collier or 
barge along the coaling wharf, either in bulk or in bags. 

8. Removing coal from sheds and delivering into 
standard gauge coal cars of the yard railroad system. 

4. Removing coal from the sheds and delivering 
aboard vessels of the United States Navy, in a conven- 
ient manner, either in bulk, hags, buckets or cans. 

5. Removing coal from the bottom of the sheds and 
replacing it in the sheds on the top of the pile where de- 
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A New Open Hearth Plant.—Wickwire Brothers of 
Cortland, N. Y., manufacturers of wire cloth, nettings 
and wire goods, have purchased 10 acres more of land 
from the Randall estate, adjoining their property on 
the east and lying along the south side of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad tracks, and are about to further enlarge 
their plant. The contract has already been let to the 
Wellman-Seaver Engineering Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, for the erection of an open hearth steel plant and 
a rolling mill, from which will be turned out the steel 
billets for their own use in drawing wire such as they 
now purchase elsewhere. The pl@ms are all prepared 
and work will begin as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground in the spring. It is expected that the plant wilb 
be completed and be ready for operation by September 1. 
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Another Enormous Eye Bar Machine. 


In The Trou Age of December 6, 1901, mention 
made of an eye bar machine to be built by the Beth 
lehem Steel Company for the American Bridge Com- 
pany. It will be capable of making 16-inch eye bars. 
The Bridge Company have the contract for the Wabash 
bridges over the Monongahela and Ohio rivers, which 
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ANOTHER 


ENORMOUS EYE MACHINE 


require 14-inch eye bars with a 32-inch 
necessity for the new machine. 

We have received the following communication from 
the Phoenix Iron Company of Philadelphia: 

“It will no doubt be interesting to the users of eye 
bars to know that the Phoenix Iron Company of Phila- 
delphia have alreddy the capacity to manufacture eye 
bars exceeding the dimensions above stated, and have 
actually made and tested 15 x 2 inch bars with 32-inch 
heads. These bars were forged October 6, 1901, for the 
cantilever span of the Quebec Bridge. 


head, hence the 
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ing engraving shows one-half of one of these bars after 
it had been tested 

“ The were of original section, 15 x 2 
inch, diameter of pin hole, 12 inches, and the test re- 
sulted as follows: Elastic limit, 28,000 pounds per square 
inch; ultimate strength, 50,160 pounds per square inch; 
clongation in 12 inches, 49 per cent.: elongation in 8 feet, 
25.63 per cent.; elongation of pin hole, 17.26 inches; re- 
duction of area at fracture, 52.9 per cent.; fracture silky 
cup.” 

The company’s machine for testing these bars has a 
capacity of 2,160,000 pounds. 


bars tested 


——$_____— 


Shenango Valley Notes. 


New CastLe, Pa., January 18, 1902.—The year 1901 
was the most active in all respects of any year in the 
history of the iron interests of the Shenango Valley. 
rhe output has been very large at all the plants and 
the demand has kept stocks from accumulating. Im- 
provements have been made on an extensive scale at 
a majority of the plants, and those projected for 1902 
are even more extensive than the improvements made 
in 1901. In New Castle alone three new iron concerns 
have been organized and new buildings erected. Sharon 
has been fully as active and there have been important 
improvements on the Sharpsville, Greenville and Wheat- 
land plants. Orders for 1902 are plentiful all along the 
Valley and the outlook for a prosperous winter and 
spring could scarcely be brighter. The feeling of con- 
fidence is general in the Valley towns, and all business 
is keeping pace with the improvements and activity of 
the iron plants. The by-product coke plant of the 
Sharon Steel Company will be erected at South Sharon. 
The company are still surveying for their 13-mile rail- 
road from South Sharon to the Plain Grove coal and 
limestone fields. Mining has begun at three different 
shafts on an extensive scale. The Pennsylvania lines 
have already built a 10-mile extension to the coal mines 
and limestone quarries. If there is a road built by the 
steel company, the region will have access to three 
lines, the Bessemer, Pennsylvania, and Sharon Steel 
Company’s Railroad. 

The Universal Sanitary Ware Company of New Cas- 
tle will at once double their capacity, necessitating en- 
larged buildings and much new machinery. The New 
Castle Stamping Company and the New Castle Forge 
& Bolt Company are proceeding rapidly with the erec- 
tion of the buildings for their new plant. 


New Electric Furnace Company.—The Electric Fur- 
nace Company, 52 William street, New York City, who 
recently organized with a capital of $200,000, will erect 
several plants in the South and West for the produc- 
tion of steel ingots direct from ore by an electric proc- 
ess invented by M. R. Conley of Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
company have secured from the Watuga Land Company 
the water rights in the Watuga River and a large tract 
of land near Elizabethton, Tenn., where they will 
shortly commence the erection of two or three electric 
furnaces and an 8000 horse-power electric plant. 
Through a subsidiary company, who will incorporate 
under the name of the Electric Crucible Company with 
a capital stock of $500,000, the furnaces are to be placed 
on the market for use in foundries and machine shops. 
These at first will be manufactured by contract, but 
later it is the intention of the promoters to erect a plant. 
The parent company are at present building a small fur- 
nace in the vicinity of New York City, which they ex- 
pect to have completed and in operation within the next 
two or three weeks, when it will be placed on exhibition 


and the process explained to all those interested. The 
officers of the Electric Furnace Company are M. R. 
Conley, president, and Thomas T. Seelye, treasurer. 


W. B. Hutchinson is attorney. 
—— —— 

The employees of the Penn Bridge Company, at Bea- 
ver Falls, Pa., have organized the Penn Bridge Works 
Relief Association with 200 members. The members will 
receive benefits in case of sickness, accidents or death. 
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The Department of Commerce. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 14, 1902.—An important 
step was taken on the 9th inst. in the movement now on 
foot to secure the establishment of a new Department of 
Commerce, which was described in The Iron Age last 
week. Senator Nelson, the author of the pending bill 
providing for the proposed department, brought the 
measure before the Committee on Commerce at its reg- 
ular meeting, and after a brief discussion he was au- 
thorized to report it favorably to the Senate. <A favor- 
able report was filed later on the same day and Senator 
Nelson will call the measure up for consideration by the 
Senate within the next fortnight. 

The bill as reported from the Commerce Committee 
ecntains an important amendment, which provides as 
follows: 

“ Section 10. That all power and authority, heretofore 
possessed or exercised by the head of any executive de- 
partment over any bureau, office, branch or division of 
the public service, by this act transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, or any business arising therefrom or 
pertaining thereto, whether of an appellate or revisory 
character, or otherwise, shall hereafter be vested in and 
exercised by the head of the said Department of Com- 
merce. And all acts, or parts of acts, inconsistent with 
this act, are, so far as so inconsistent, hereby repealed.” 

The purpose of this amendment is to vest in the new 
department appellate jurisdiction over all matters that 
may be pending in the various bureaus on the date on 
which they are transferred to the Department of Com- 
merce. Without such a provision the head of the de- 
partment would lack authority to regulate the bureaus, 
and appeals from the decision of bureau chiefs would 
lie, as heretofore, to the heads of the various depart- 
ments to which the bureaus were formerly attached. 


What Other Countries Are Doing. 


In his favorable report upon the bill establishing the 
bew department Senator Nelson points out with much 
force the necessity of keeping abreast of the leading 
countries of the world in providing Government aid for 
the development of our commerce and industries. On 
this point he says: 

“The fact is now, and has for many years been, 
recognized by all the principal commercial bodies 
throughout the country, and there seems to be an urgent 
demand throughout the industrial world for such a de- 
partment. Most of the other great governments of the 
world have a department of this kind. England has her 
Board of Trade, France her Minister of Commerce, 
Industry and Telegraphs; the Netherlands a Minister of 
Public Works and Commerce; Austria-Hungary, a Min- 
ister of Commerce and National Industry; Italy, a Min- 
ister of Commerce, Industry and Agriculture; Spain, a 
Minister of Commerce, Agriculture and Public Works; 
Portugal, a Minister of Public Works and Industry, and 
Russia has just established a Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry instead of having it, as heretofore, a branch of 
the Finance Ministry. In all these governments the fact 
is recognized that a department of this kind is essential 
and necessary for the care, promotion and development 
of commerce and manufactures. The United States, in 
erder to be on a footing of equality and in order to be 
fully equipped to enter the competitive field with the 
strongest nations, ought to take a lesson from and be 
guided by these examples. 

“In order to make such a department comprehensive 
and effective, and in order to fully equip it with all the 
necessary appliances to execute its great task and pur- 
pose, it vught to be vested with all branches and de- 
partments of the public service relating and germane to 
the subject of commerce, manufactures and other indus- 
tries. 

“It is apparent that none of these branches of the 
public service have any immediate or direct connection 
with, or are germane to, the principal and most impor- 
tant duties of the Treasury Department. This Department 
stands charged, chiefly and first of all, with the financial 
and fiscal affairs of the Government, with all ‘that per-* 
tains to finance and revenue, and ought not to be 
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charged with duties foreign to these subjects. These 
other branches of the public service, which lie outside 
of the subject of finance and revenue, pertain more di- 
rectly to the subject of commerce, manufactures and 
other industries. 

“It is also to be noted in this connection that in none 
of the departments of the Government have we any 
bureau or division of the public service to which is com- 
mitted the supervision of the manufacturing and mining 
industries of the country-—two very important branches 
of our industrial life. In view of our great progress and 
development in manufacturing industries, which now 
far exceed the ability to supply our wants, and in view 
of the urgent necessity of securing more extensive mar- 
kets abroad, it must be apparent to any one who gives 
the subject the least thought that there is an urgent de- 
mand for the establishment of a department of the serv- 
vice to have the charge of and to aid in our industrial 
development, and to secure us better and more extensive 
markets abroad.” 

A Slight Expense, 


A notable feature of Senator Nelson’s bill is the fact 


‘that the establishment of the new department will make 


but a very slight increase in the annual expenditure for 
its maintenance. On this point he says: 

“The salaries of the officers and employees of the 
several bureaus, departments and branches of the pub- 
lic service thus transferred to the new department re- 
main unchanged. The bill increases the salary roll only 
to the extent of $8000 for the Secretary, $4000 for the 
Assistant Secretary and $3000 for,the Bureau of Man- 
ufactures. In all $15,000. 

‘In addition to this it will be necessary to make ap- 
propriation for a limited clerical force in the Bureau of 
Manufactures, and perhaps a few additional clerks in 
the Bureau of Geological Survey and Mining Industries, 
and a few ¢élerks in the Secretary’s office. The aggre- 
gate increase for salaries is not likely to exceed the sum 
of from $40,000 to $50,000 a year. Most, if not all, of 
the bureaus, departments and divisions transferred can 
occupy the quarters.and offices they are now occupying, 
and it is believed that ample quarters can be found for 
the Secretary and Assistant Secretary and their imme- 
diate employees, and the Bureau of Manufactures in the 
old Post Offiée Department building, so that there will 
be no immediate necessity for the construction of a 
new department building. The expenses involved in es- 
tablishing this new’ department will be insignificant in 
comparison with the great work to be done and the 
great results that can be obtained.” 

Senator Nelson is very sanguine that his measure 
will pass the Senate within the next 30 days. It is his 
purpose to call it up for consideration before the calen- 
dar becomes crowded with measures reported from 
other committees, and he hopes that a vote can be se- 
cured without extended debate. 

“Our committee are so firmly convinced,” said he to 
the correspondent of The Iron Age, “‘ that there is an ur- 
gent demand and an urgent necessity for the establish- 
ment of this new department, and that this fact is well 
understood in the Senate, that but little discussion will 
be required to explain the purpose and effect of the meas- 
ure. I shall need but a few minutes for this purpose, 
and I shall seek an opportunity to bring the bill forward 
within the next fortnight. I have no doubt of the ulti- 
mate action by the Senate, and I am very hépeful that 
the House will recognize the importance, not only of 
passing the bill, but of putting it through promptly. 
There need be no confusion in transferring the various 
bureaus which are to be gathered into the new depart- 
ment, but it is obvious that the pendency of this bill 
may create a feeling of uncertainty in the minds of de- 
partment officials, and it is therefore highly desirable 
that the bill should become a law without delay or ex- 
tended discussion.” 

The question as to the possible expansion of the 
functions of the Department of Commerce to include 
the work of. the projected reciprocity commission will 
probably be decided either in the House or in confer- 
ence committee, if the bill passes both Houses. It is be- 
lieved it would be a mistake to attempt to incorporate 






















this feature in the bill before its passage in the Senate 
for the reason that the status of the pending reciprocity 
treaties has not yet been determined. Action was taken 
by the Foreign Relations Committee during the past 
week with the view to determining the fate of these 
treaties, and it is believed they will be disposed of in 
some way within the next few weeks. The question 
having been raised as to whether the treaties have been 
legally extended and therefore are still alive, was raised 
by Chairman Cullom and referred to a sub-committee for 
investigation and report. The Dingley act, under which 
they were negotiated, provided that ‘‘ whenever the 
President of the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, with a view to securing recip- 
rocal trade with foreign countries, shall, within the 
period of two years from and after the passage of this 
act, enter into commercial treaty or treaties with any 
other country or countries,” &c., and the question has 
therefore arisen as to whether treaties not ratified within 
the two years’ period mentioned may still be regarded 
as pending. It also appears that the extension of these 
treaties when they have expired from time to time has 
been effected by the exchange of memoranda between 
the signatory powers, and that certain of these memo- 
randa, which have the force of treaties, have not been 
acted upon by the Senate. It is, therefore, within 
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The Lebanon Valley Furnace, at Lebanon, will be 
blown in soon. It has been idle since November 22 for 
repairs. 

The Stoever Foundry & Mfg. Company of Myers- 
town have elected J. H. Killinger as president and M. 
H. Treadwell as secretary. The Union Boiler Works 
of Lebanon elected Thomas H. Capp as president and 
Henry T. Richards as superintendent. 


———— 


Buffalo Forge Engine with Direct Connected 
Generators 


The accompanying engraving shows a new design, by 
the Buffalo Forge Company of Buffalo, N. Y., of their 
engine direct connected with two generators. This ar- 
rangement is especially adapted to the three-wire sys- 
tem, which is so steadily taking the place of the old 
two-wire system. The engine and the two generators 
are bolted to the same heavy cast iron base. The en- 
gine bed is bolted near the center of the base, while on 
either side is the field frame of the dynamos, and on 
either side of these frames are bolted the outboard bear- 
ings. The latter help to support the main shaft, upon 
which is placed the heavy fly wheel, near the bearings 
of the engine proper. In a corresponding position on 





BUFFALO FORGE ENGINE WITH 


the range of possibility that the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee may hold that all the reciprocity treaties are 
cead, and require no further action to finally dispose of 
them. If it is decided that tbey are still pending, Sen- 
ator Cullom will move that they be reported to the 
Senate favorably or adversely at an early meeting of the 
committee. WW. 1 ¢. 
intact 


Central Pennsylvania News. 


HARRISBURG, PA., January 14, 1902.—The mills in 
this part of the State are recovering from the car and 
coal shortage and a number of furnaces and works 
have resumed operations. Harrisburg works, being 
located on the main line of the Pennsylvania, did not 
feel the scarcity of coal to the extent of closing down, 
although some mills were restricted in their operations. 

The Lebanon Boiler Works are said to be preparing 
for an addition. 

The Lucknow Forge, near Harrisburg, has suspended 
operations. The forge has been running lately on char- 
coal blooms. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Company have been award- 
ed the contract for the bridges to be built over the 
Schuylkill by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in 
Philadelphia. There will be two bridges and some 
structural work. 

Two batteries of 70 coke ovens each have been com- 
pleted at the Lackawanna Steel Company’s Colebrook 
plant. Two more are to be constructed. 


DIRECT CONNECTED GENERATORS. 


the other side of the engine frame is one of the arma- 
tures, while the other armature is placed on the opposite 
side of the fly wheel. 

The cylinders of this engine are provided with a dead 
air insulating space by means of a polished sheet of 
metal which incloses the air. The piston is extremely 
light, so that the wear upon the upper half of the cylin- 
der is hardly less than that upon: the lower. 

The crank shaft is a single forging of open hearth 
steel, to which is fastened the counterbalancing crank 
disk, which reduces the vibrating and shaking forces to 
n minimum. The connecting rod is of forged steel and 
has a cross head end to receive a bronze box, which may 
be adjusted by means of a wedge and two screws. The 
crank end is of the locomotive strap type, in which are 
the cast iron boxes lined with babbit metal, and pro- 
vided with two screws to regulate the adjusting wedge. 
The valve motion is obtained from an eccentric con- 
trolled by a shaft governor. The governor may be ad- 
justed by shifting the weight, by changing the tension 
of the spring, or by means of the dash pot. 

One point of design is the ease with which the arma- 
ture, commutator and brushes of each dynamo may be 
reached, as the commutator of each armatiire is placed 
near the outboard bearing. ‘The crank shaft and con- 
necting rod are inclosed and run in oil, while the wrist 
pin bearing is furnished with a lipped cup, which 
catches up the oil and delivers it to the bearing surface. 
The outboard bearings are of the adjustable ring oiling 
and self aligning type. 
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Lake Mining Matters. 


DuLUTH, MINN., January 11, 1902.—A very serious 
cave in occurred at the Negaunee Mine, one of the United 
States Steel Corporation's legacies from the American 
Steel & Wire Cumpany, last week. Nine men were in- 
tombed and are undoubtedly long since dead. This cave 
in was in the old part of the mine, which has been com- 
ing down gradually for several months. Last summer 
the engine house went in and all the machinery had to 
be moved tu a new location. Now the dryhouse and 
other buildings are going down. The cave is in the 
old mine and does not affect that part reached by the 
shaft sunk last year. There are several other mines 
where troubles have occurred of late, among them 
the Brotherton and the Newport, which have been suf- 
fering from very serious fires. 


New Mesaba Mines. 


Some important new properties are to be opened on 
the Mesaba range during this winter, to be ready for a 
considerable output the coming summer. Preliminary 
estimates for the shipment of the year put the Mesaba 
range total at something like 1,000,000 tons higher than 
the figures of 1901. Indeed, if all is shipped that some 
of the outside mining men cluim they will move, it will 
be several million tons greater than before, but there 
is no probability that some of them will be able to do 
what they now claim. The United States Steel Corpo- 
ration will open the East Pillsbury, a lease to the Lake 
Superior Consolidated Iron Mines from J. 8S. Pillsbury 
and others, under which the output is 100,000 tons a year 
at a 25-cent royaity. This is the east half of the southeast 
quarter and the southeast quarter of the northeast 
quarter of section 29 T 58 R 20, and fills the gap between 
the Pillsbury fee mine on the west and the Clark Mine of 
the American Mining Company on the east. The ore body 
is generally supposed to be continuous through the three 
properties. The East Pillsbury will probably be worked 
in connection with the Pillsbury fee, but no name has 
yet been given the new property. The same big corpo- 
ration will have their Burt Mine, at Hibbing, stripped, 
and a very important contract for the work has been 
given Winston Bros. & Dear, who hive been stripping 
contractors at the Mahoning since its commencement. 
This contract will require a long time for completion, 
and it is intended that some ore shall be shipped from 
the open pit this year. While the Donora Mining Com- 
pany, a Union Steel subcorporation, have yet made no 
move toward stripping their new property in section 
3 T 57 R 21, it is probable that some ore will be shipped 
the coming season. The Oliver-Snyder Mining Com- 
pany, whose valuable mine in section 22 T 58 R 20 is 
now being opened, will make as heavy a shipment the 
coming season as consistent. The shaft is now down 
about 65 feet and is in a quicksand that is delaying 
operations. There is a fine and large ore body here that 
will make this one of the important mines of the range, 
both in quantity and quality. This mine will be operat- 
ed for the Oliver-Snyder Works and will be in harmony 
with the United States Steel Corporation. The Pitt 
Iron Company have taken a lease of 160 acres in sec- 
tions 2 and 11 T 47 R 21, joining one of the unopened 
Mahoning deposits, and wil! open a mine shortly. The 
land belongs in fee to Jas. J. Hill, and the lease carries 
the provision that if the rail freight to Lake Superior 
is reduced by State or other initiative, the royalty shall 
be correspondingly increased. As the royalty and 
freights are both paid to the same people, the personal 
interests of Jas. J. Hill and associates, this puts the 
lessees in a position where they will have no incentive 
to secure lower freights. The annual minimum here 
is 50,000 tons, at a 20-cent royalty, but as the output in- 
creases the royalty drops, until, with an annual output 
of over 500,000 tons, the royalty is but 12% cents. The 
lease is, in its essentials, similar to that between the 
same lessors and Corrigan, McKinney & Co. on the 
Stevenson, and is given on the same consideration— 
namely, the turning over to the Hill railroad of the haul 
on other lands in the control of the same lessee. Alex! 
ander Maitland, mining manager for the Republic Iron 
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& Steel Company, has taken a lease upon lands in the 
northeast corner of section 7 T 57 R 17, south of the 
Fayal Mine, where some ore was found by explorations 
carried on early last year. The Republic Company are 
now sinking a shaft in section 14 T 58 R 19, where they 
have secured a from the Hill interests. Some 
mining will probably be carried on here during tae com- 
ing season, but it will be on a small scale. The same 
company are preparing to open the Pettit Mine, in 
section 24 T 58 R 17, secured by them last yeur, and 
will probably make a considerable shipment this sea- 
son. The operations of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, preliminary to opening the Stevens Mine in sec- 
tion 26 T 59 R 15, have been already n.ted. It may be 
that no ore will be shipped from that property until 
later. Still another mine to be opened on the Mesaba 
range during the present year will be the Minorca, 
owned by the Hobart Iron Company, a_ Pickands, 
Mather & Co. company, and located in sections 4 and 5 
T 58 R 17. Two shafts are already under way there. 
Mention of the work of Jones & Laughlins, Limited, 
has also been made. They are opening the Lincoln and 
have an exploratory shaft in ore at the Grant. They 
wil] make shipment froin the former this year. 


lease 


Marquette Range. 


On the Marquette range the Lake Angeline Mine 
will mine this season a tonnage of silicious ores from 
their East Mine. This ore, of which the company have 
an immense quantity at the East and Mitchell locations, 
will be valuable to use with their new Mesaba ores. 
At the East New York they have just ordered a 15-drill 
compressor and will push the mine faster than before. 
It is looking better as the openings extend. Deep drill- 
ing is being carried on near Republic, said by the local 
people to be for the Clergue interests, and a hole is 
now down more than 1000 feet. It was carried to that 
depth by B rods and then changed to E for continuance 
downward. Cole & McDonald are doing the work. 

In preparing for their Negaunee Mine, the Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Company are moving with great caution, and 
every step is carefully watched. The machinery and 
equipment being placed is heavy enough to carry on 
work for years. The Oliver Iron Mining Company have 
filed a lease of land at Negaunee, including the old race 
track property, the royalty being on the basis of 15 
cents a ton for all Bessemer cre running over 58 per 
cent. iron and 7 cents for all other merchantable ores. 
The Bessemer qualifications is one part to one thousand. 
It is expected that a mine will be opened here. 

It is stated by the Wisconsin Central Road that the 
delay in getting long timber from the Pacific Coast has 
compelled the abandonment of the plan for rebuilding 
the road’s ore dock at Ashland, as no timber can be 
had in time to make the improvement before May, when 
shipping must commence. During the coming season 
timber will be brought in and the dock will be torn 
down and completely rebuilt, raised to accommodate 
the largest ships, and enlarged for the business of 1903. 

The Eastern Minnesota Road is replacing its lighter 
ore hauling locomotives by much heavier engines, and 
expects, it is now claimed, to haul to Lake Superior dur- 
ing the coming season at least 3,000,000 tons of ore. It 
has the big Mahoning and Stevenson, as well as several 
smaller mines, to draw upon, and a few of the mines 
now belonging to the United States Steel Corporation 
have been shippers over this road. The company’s road 
is being materially improved for the expected business 
and a long and costly steel bridge is going up at the 
crossing of the St. Louis River. At this point large 
yards will be built and the ore trains will be made up 
here and taken down to the dock by switch engines. 
The distance is about 25 miles. D. E. W. 

sie ceneiecliscakiinascic 

The estimate of requirements for the coming year 
in the State of Victoria is much heavier than usual. The 
Railway Loan Appropriation bill is now before Parlia- 
ment, and some of the items therein should cause added 
business to some of your American makers. Sundry ex- 
tracts are as follows: New engines, £247,000: new 
wagons, £246,000; new railway carriages, £308,000: West- 
inghouse brakes, £69,000; new rails, £46,450; chain an- 
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nealing and testing plant, £1750; iron rolling mills and 
(log spike machinery, £5000, &c. Station improvements, 
with their innumerable details of hardware require- 
ments, run into a great many thousands. 





The American Stove Company. 


A_Consolidation of Makers of Gasoline and Oil 
Stoves and Gas Stoves. 


A new consolidation perfected the past week includes 
nine companies, constituting the most important manu- 
facturers of gasoline and oil stoves and gas stoves and 
appliances. The consolidation bear the name of the 
American Stove Company, were chartered under the 
laws of New Jersey on December 24 last, and began 
business January 6. The companies included in this con- 
solidation are as follows: 

Ringen Stove Company, St. Louis. 

Quick Meal Stove Company, St. Louis. 

George M. Clark & Co., Chicago. 

Schneider & Trenkamp Company, Cleveland. 

Standard Lighting Company, Cleveland. 

Dangler Stove & Mfg. Company, Cleveland. 

National Vapor Stove & Mfg. Company, Lorain, Ohio. 
Monarch Stove & Mfg. Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Twin Burner Vapor Stove Company, St. Louis. 

It had been known for many months that negotia 
tions were proceeding for the consolidation of these in- 
terests into one company, but obstacles of various kinds 
were encountered from time to time, and it would fre- 
quently appear as though it was impossible to adopt a 
plan on which all could be brought together. The an- 
nouncement of the consummation of the scheme, there- 
fore, comes as a surprise to the vapor, oil and gas stove 
trade. The negotiations were completed the past week 
under the direction of Ritcher, Montgomery & Hart, 
lawyers, of Chicago. 

The new company will include, as above stated, the 
leading companies engaged in the manufacture of vapor, 
oil and gas stoves. This consolidation, however, will 
not be a monopoly, as several good sized manufacturing 
establishments engaged in the production of vapor 
stoves will continue to operate independently. In the 
oil stove business are also to be found some important 
independent manufacturers. The gas stove trade pre- 
sents a still wider field, as the manufacturers in this 
line are much more numerous, including quite a large 
number of manufacturers of coal stoves who are also 
engaged in the production of gas stoves and ranges. 
The purpose of the new company, therefore, is not to 
endeavor to monopolize any branch of the stove trade, 
but to secure economies in the marketing and delivery 
of their products which will enable those interested in 
the company to secure better returns on their invest- 
ment. They have for a long time been suffering from 
competition with one another in the cheaper classes of 
stoves, which are used most extensively. The prices 
of such stoves have been frequently down to cost or 
even below it, and it is expected that hereafter a basis 
of better prices can be maintained. 

The new company will also be an important factor in 
the steel trade, as several of the constituent companies 
have been prominent in the manufacture of steel ranges 
and will continue to produce this class of goods. All 
the constitutent companies have transferred their en- 
tire properties to the American Stove Company, includ- 
ing their steel range business. 

The officers of the American Stove Company are as 
follows: 

President, C. A. Stockstrom, St. Louis. 

First vice-president, George M. Clark, Chicago. 
Second vice-president, D. A. Dangler, Cleveland. 
Third vice-president, F. L. Alcott, Cleveland. 


Secretary, H. J. Trenkamp, Cleveland. 
Treasurer, George F. Fiske, Chicago. 


The Executive Committee is as follows: 


(. A. Stockstrom, St. Louis. 
F. L. Alcott, Cleveland. 
George M. Clark, Chicago. 
H. J. Trenkamp, Cleveland. 
D. A. Dangler, Cleveland. 

E. H. Stockstrom, St. Louis. 
Geo. F. Fiske, Chicago. 
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‘The Board of Directors is as follows: 
Cc. A. Stockstrom, St. Louis. 
John Ringen, St. Louis 
Louis Stockstrom, St. Louis 
k. H. Stockstrom, St. Louis 
M. Clark, Chicago. 
George F. Fiske, Chicago. 
Paul Schneider, Cleveland. 
Henry Trenkamp, Cleveland 
H. J. Trenkamp, Cleveland. 
F. L. Alcott, Cleveland. 
W. H. Boardman, Cleveland 
LD. A. Dangler, Cleveland. 
Lb. EK. Dangler, Cleveland. 
O. P. Moon, Lorain, Ohio 
ik. C. Baxter, Mansfield, Ohio. 
A. E. Ambs, St. Louls. 


Georg: 


The main office of the compamy will be located at St. 
Louis, but offices will also be maintained at Chicago 
and Cleveland. All plants of the constituent companies 
will continue to be managed as heretofore by their own 
otticers, and the stove trade will, therefore, practically 
observe no change in their relations with the establish- 
ments by whom they have heretofore been supplied. 
All contracts taken before the consummation of the con- 
solidation will be filled strictly according to the terms 
of such contracts. . 

The American Stove Company will start out with a 
bonded indebtedness of $750,000, the bonds being in de- 
nominations of $1000, bearing 5 per cent. interest, and 
With a working capital of upward of $1,200,000. The 
bond issue is based on a deed of trust, covering the 
properties of the constituent companies, taken by the 
Kiquitable Trust Company of Chicago, the bonds being 
made payable at the Lincoln Trust Company, St. Louis. 
‘These bonds are redeemable in blocks of 50, beginning 


July 1, 1903, and in the same month every year up to 
1917. All the stock of the company and the entire issue 


of bonds are held by persons interested in the new com- 
pany, and it is stated that none of the stock or bonds 
will be placed on the market. It is further stated that 
the earnings for 1901 of the plants acquired were suffi- 
cient to meet all fixed charges, pay a 6 per cent. divi- 
dend upon the capital stock of the new company and 
leave a surplus of $50,000 for the retirement of bonds. 


eo 


The William B. Pollock Company.—The large new 
plant of the William B. Pollock Company, at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, which has been under erection for some 
months, has been finished and was put in operation last 
week. The new works are located on the old Himrod 
Furnace property, one of the best manufacturing sites in 
the Mahoning Valley. The works have direct connec- 
lion with the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie, Lake Shore, 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio railroads. The 
new site was bought about a year ago by the William 
B. Pollock Company, and plans were drawn for the erec- 
tion of one of the most complete boiler and structural 
iron work plants in the country. Early in July, or short- 
ly after work was started on the new plant, the old 
works of the firm were destroyed by fire and at once re- 
newed energies were concentrated in order to get the 
new plant finished as soon as possible. The plant is 
equipped with the most modern foundry and boiler shop 
appliances, and a great many large and modern iron 
working tools have been installed. The firm are manu- 
facturers of steel and iron plate construction for blast 
furnaces, steel works, &c. Porter Pollock is general 
manager of the concern. 


ee 


Improvements on the St. Paul Road.—Officials of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Company an- 
nounce that improvements planned for this year will 
cost over $5,000,000, and may run up to $8,000,000. The 
bridge work alone will involve the expenditure of $1,000,- 
000. The largest undertaking in this directidh will be a 
new bridge over the Mississippi at La Crosse, Wis., 
practically three bridges in one, with a total length of 
over 3000 feet. The Kansas City cut off is to have eight 
new bridges. The division from Milwaukee to La Crosse, 
197 miles, is to be double tracked. In time the road will 
have a double track the entire distance between Chicago 
and St. Paul. 
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A Very Large Ferracute Stamping Press. 


The Ierracute Machine Company of Bridgeton, N. J., 
recently built an unusually large press from designs by 
Oberlin Smith. It is of the double crank type and em- 
bodies several features which are unique in machines of 
this class. There is an improved construction for the 
prevention of upward deflection in the long shaft be- 
tween its journal bearings in the main housings. This 
is accomplished by extending the pitman casting con- 
tinuously from end to end, instead of by putting addi- 
tional bearings in a trussed beam connecting the top of 
the coluinns, as is usual. This arrangement simplifies 
the design in some respects, as it is always desirable to 
connect the pitmen, and the same casting, by making it 
somewhat deeper and stronger, will give as good an ef- 
fect as is attained by the other method. 

The machine is equipped with a new automatic fric- 


A VERY LARGE 


tion clutch which, by a pressure on the treadle, causes 
‘t to make une stroke and stop with the ram up. 

By a slight change of adjustment the machine may 
be worked by hand, the pressure of a single finger on 
the handle (shown at the right in front) sufficing to stop 
or start, and to bring the ram to any desired position. 
This can be done so delicately that the periphery of the 
main gears can be moved \ inch at a time. A third 
condition of adjustment in the clutch allows for the con 
tinuous running of the ram. An adjustable brake is au- 
tomatically thrown in when the driving friction is 
thrown out, and vice versa. 

A feature, not common in presses of this kind, is the 
use of twin gears upon the main shaft, and twin 
pinions to drive them. This system is desirable for long 
shafts, where the hardest work may come near either 
end, as the torsional spring of the shaft is obviously 
much decreased. Moreover, each pinion, gear and main 
shaft journaled has only half as much work to do as is 
the ease with the usual construction, with one large 
gear doing all the work from one end. 

The gearing is all cut from the solid, the large gears 
upon the main shaft weighing over 1 ton each. The 
pinions are of steel. The adjustment of the ram, after 
slacking the pinch bolts upon the pitman stem screws, 
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is performed by revolving the pilot wheel shown in 
front. A power attachment for this adjusting device 
can be provided, if Jesired. 

The machite in question was especially intended for 
the embossing of steel doors, door frames, ceiling plates, 
wall plates and other ornamental architectural work. 
Its total weight is about 76,500 pounds, and it has been 
tested to over 400 tons ram pressure. The maximum 
working pressure, however, is assumed to be 300 tons, 
and it will take in a sheet of metal 10 x 4 feet, with 
allowance for clearance. Some of its various measure- 
ments are as follows: Hole through bed, 44 x 108 inches; 
distance in the clear between columns, 124 inches; hight 
from bed to ram, when up, 26 inches; standard stroke of 
ram, 4 inches; adjustment of ram downward, 10 inches; 
fly wheel, 40 x 7 inches, with a weight of 800 pounds, 
and a speed of 400 revolutions per minute; ratio of gear- 
ing, about 25, variable to 50, if desired; extreme hight 
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from floor, 140 inches; extreme length from right to left, 
208 inches; extreme depth front to back, 69 inches; 
bolster thickness, 6 inches. 


———QW___ 


During the year 1901 the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany have produced, December being estimated, 115,- 
182 net tons of pig iron, 9462 tons of spiegeleisen, 154,- 
546 net tons of steel rails, 104 tons of steel plates, 33,901 
net tons of merchant iron, 12,448 tons of castings, 6850 
tons of iron pipe and 10,716 net tons of spikes, bolts and 
nuts. The production of coal was 4,043,530 tons, of coke 
554,544 tons and of iron ore 352,369 net tons. There 
was a heavy increase in nearly every branch over the 
preceding year. 

It is stated on good authority that a company will 
be organized at Louisville, Ky., to be known as the 
Louisville Steel & Iron Company, with a capital of 
$500,000, half of which is to be used for the erection of 
a plant for the manufacture of steel billets, black and 
ralvanized steel sheets and other steel products. It is 


‘understood that half of the amount necessary for the 


building of the plant has been subscribed. Davis, Kelly 
& Co. of that city are said to be interested. 





































The German Iron Industry in 1901. 





In the history of the German iron industry the year 
101 will be recorded as one yielding very unsatisfac- 
tory results. Business started out poorly, grew worse 
nnd is in a doubly unsatisfactory condition, because no 
one can predict when the improvement hoped for will 
finally come. The unfortunate part of the crisis, which 
has now lasted for a year and a half, is that no one con- 
siders prices, that every seller aims to get ahead of the 
other, and by sacrifice sales contributes to spoiling the 
market and prevents a return of confidence on the part 
of consumers. If it were not for the fact that the iron 
industry of the United States is flourishing at the pres- 
ent time it would be out of the question for the German 
works to keep on producing at the rate at which they 
have been doing. Not only that American competition 
has been felt very little in the world’s markets, but that 
the United States have also appeared as purchasers of 
iron. The reproach is made in regard to the heavy ex- 
port movement that it reacts unfavorably from an 
economic point of view, because the export of German 
manufactures is rendered more difficult by the competi- 
tion of foreign goods made of German raw material. 
This is not true in all branches. If tin plate is rolled 
from German sheet bars, which otherwise would not 
nave been produced in Germany, no harm is done. Like- 
wise it cannot be considered hurtful when German 
beams are put into buildings in England, German girder 
rails are laid down in the streets, or when English iron 
bars are crowded out in the home market by German 
steel bars. When, however, cheap drawn wire is put 
on the world’s market by England made from German 
billets, sold at a loss, then the export has reached a 
dangerous position. The pig iron production of the 
German blast furnaces during the first 11 months of 
1901 was 7,144,342 tons, as compared with 7,702,052 tons 
in the corresponding period of the preceding year. The 
output is distributed as follows, by districts: 


Tons. 

Rhenish Provinces and Westphalia, without the Saar 
District and without Siegen....... Pt mrss daleieres 2,762,473 
Siegen and Lahn districts, Hesse-Nassau............. 584,134 
Silesia and Pomerania...... Rotana eek ee wueken te 699,039 
OE GE IG a oi aoe ciWeereticctavtecccedves 20,942 
er GI Pars i o'c 6'n 9.6.65 d.6 Es ees wiedecs 314,797 
Bavaria and Wurtemburg and Thuringia............. 103,372 
Saar District, Loraine and Luxemburg............... 2,659,585 
OOD iscribcacn dew ie eae eae eee ee a aa Veta 7,144,342 


While in the year 1900, particularly during the first 
half, the demand for pig iron constantly exceeded the 
supply, and at times there was a Keen scarcity of pig 
iron, the very opposite conditions prevailed during last 
year. At first there was some hesitation about restrict- 
ing the production of pig iron, because generally the de- 
cline was regarded as only a temporary check, no one 
believing in a prolonged period of lessened consump- 
tion. However, during the second quarter restrictions 
of production were begun quite generally, and on De- 
cember 1 the German blast furnaces were 560,000 tons 
behind the production of the preceding year. The finan- 
cial situation of the blast furnaces was relatively good, 
because while production and deliveries were checked 
the prices secured for the quantities delivered were re- 
munerative, since they related chiefly to old contracts. 

A serious condition of affairs confronted those pud- 
dle, steel and rolling mills which were forced to buy 
their own iron and had to take deliveries on old con- 
tracts. They met the sharp competition of the large 
works, which make iron from their own ores and their 
own fuel. The drop in prices for bars, sheets, bands 
and other not syndicated lines of goods was so sudden 
that these works could not even sell their product at the 
prices which they had to pay under contracts for their 
mill iron or their billets. 

The iron foundries and machine shops suffered great- 
ly under the conditions described though not to the 
extent of the puddle and rolling mills. The amount of 
orders on hand varied, and some of them were working 
for export to the extent of more than half their output. 

Prices for iron-and iron products have declined 
steadily during the year 1901. Such conditions accom- 
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pany and follow every economic crisis. During the pe- 
riod under review the crisis has assumed an unusual 
character through the operations of the powerful syndi- 
cates. The intervention of these organizations has 
above all prevented the wild decline in all prices which 
followed a reaction in former periods. This did not 
occur this time, because some of the syndicates had 
long time deliveries at high prices, dating from the days 
of prosperity, and upon the execution of these they firm- 
ly insisted. This method on the other hand had the dis- 
advantage that a part of the industrial branches work- 
ing up such raw materials were placed in a very serious 
position. So far as the syndicates had no long time de- 
liveries they were busy making price reductions dur- 
ing the past year. This course has proven that mutual 
price cutting in the home market is thus prevented, but 
that it has not in any way led to a development of the 
demand. 

So far as statistics are available the sharp reduc- 
tion in the consumption is due solely to the home mar- 
ket, while foreign markets, more particularly Great 
Britain, have drawn large quantities from Germany, 
and still continue to absorb them. Many works ship as 
much as 80 per cent. of their production of intermediate 
and final products, and although export is usually car- 
ried on at figures netting a loss on the business, it 
helped the works to work off the raw materials con- 
tracted for and thus led to bringing the situation back 
to a sounder basis. An important fact was it placed 
the works in the position of giving employment to their 
men. 

So far as the situation among the syndicates is con- 
cerned the last year has led to few new creations. The 
syndicates of the sheet mills and of the cast iron pipe 
shops, which were nearly perfected, went to pieces in 
the last moment. The syndicate of the bar iron mills, 
on which work has been done for years, and whose busi- 
ness during the period under review has led to very 
heavy losses, has not yet been formed. On the other 
hand those syndicates which expired by limitation dur- 
ing the last year have nearly all been renewed, some of 
them in stronger shape. This is true of the beam syn- 
dicate, of the billet syndicate, the wire rod syndicate 
and the boiler tube and merchant pipe syndicate, which 
has just been established. The renewal of the plate 
and ship shapes syndicates, which soon expire, is confi- 
dently expected. During the last year the syndicate 
of the manufacturers of steel castings, which was al- 
ways weak, went to pieces altogether. It could not con- 
tinue to exist in view of the large number of outside 
works. However, the ruinous underbidding of the 
works in this branch has given fresh life to efforts to 
bring about a union of all the steel casting concerns, and 
negotiations are now pending looking to that end. 


$< 


The Republic Iron & Steel Company.—Many rumors 
are in circulation relative to the removal of some of the 
plants of the Republic Iron & Steel Company to other 
locations, for the purpose of consolidating manufactur- 
ing operations. These rumors are largely based on fear 
or suspicion of residents of the localities which would be 
affected by the removal of the industries. It is, for in- 
stance, reported that the Sylvan Steel Works, at Moline, 
Ill., are to be removed to Springfield, and to be used ip 
enlarging the works at that place, and that the mill at 
Brazil, Ind., particularly the turnbuckle department, will 
be removed to Terre Haute and consolidated with one of 
the company’s plants at that point. It is ascertained on 
inquiry that the company have not decided to make any 
of these changes. They are making active preparations 
to get the Springfield plant in condition to resume work, 
but this does not involve the dismantling of works at any 
other place. The company have a great deal of business 
booked, and it is probable that some of the works which 
it is feared by local interests are about to be removed to 
other points may soon be found very actively employed 
in getting out orders. It seems quite unlikely that dur- 
ing such a period as the present, when the demand for 
iron and steel is so heavy, valuable time would be 
wasted in dismantling profitable plants and removing 
them to other*locations. 
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Notes from Great Britain. 


Colonel Millard Hunsiker as Chairman, 


Colonel Millard Hunsiker, the popular chairman of 
the London Board of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, has had an experience of chairing an annual meet- 
ing which he is not likely soon to forget. The company 
in question are the Nickel Corporation. Colonel Hunsi- 
ker has been the chairman for about three weeks, a new 
chairman and a new board having become necessary for 
the usual reason, that the affairs of the company were 
desperate. Some friends of the colonel, having acquired 
large blocks of shares in the company, have asked 
him to become chairman and to represent their inter- 
ests, and accordingly last Thursday he took the chair, 
about 150 shareholders being present. Now the usual 
procedure is for the chairman to assure his shareholders 
that everything is for the best in this best of all possi- 
ble worlds, smile serenely at everybody, get the report 
passed, and go home to dinner. The colonel had other 
ideas. He told his shareholders point blank that they 
were in a very bad way, that it would require all their 
business acumen to pull them through, that these were 
the facts, take them or leave them. The report of the di- 
rectors was also drafted by the colonel in a similar 
strain. The result was that an enterprising gentleman 
thought surely there must be something wrong, and 
promptly assumed that for some insidious reason or an- 
other the colonel was purposely depreciating the prop- 
erty. Colonel Hunsiker did not beat about the bush, 
merely remarking that he would be sorry for any gen- 
tleman who made that remark to his face outside the 
room. This brought the house down, with the result 
that the directors got an enthusiastic vote of confidence, 
while the dissentients went home disgruntled. In con- 
versation with Colonel Hunsiker to-day, he tells me that 
he and his colleagues are doing all they can to put the 
Nickel Corporation on a sound foundation, and he is not 
without hope that success will crown his efforts. In his 
address to the shareholders he remarked that neither the 
United States Steel Corporation nor any of their con- 
stituent parts were interested as shareholders. This 
morning comes a cable to the effect that the United 
States Steel Corporation have secured control of the 
Nickel Corporation of England. Colonel Hunsiker is 
thus placed in an invidious position. Whatever may be 
the truth of this rumor, he knows nothing of it himself 
personally, and was waiting for a reply to a cable when 
I saw him. 


More Consolidation. 


Although Arthur Keen, the chairman of the company, 
has not yet made any formal announcement, I believe it 
is practically certain that the Cyfarthfa Works, belong- 
ing to Crawshay Brothers in South Wales, have now 
been absorbed by Guest, Keen & Co. It is even said 
that the formal transfer has been signed. A further 
report is to the effect that William Evans, for many 
years manager of the Cyfarthfa Works, will be gen- 
eral manager of the combined undertaking. Meantime 
the changes in these works, which I forecasted a few 
weeks ago, are taking place. In conversation with an 
official of Guest, Keen & Co., I was informed that no in- 
formation was available as yet as to the modernization 
of the plants operated by Guest, Keen & Co., Bolckow, 
Vaughan & Co. and the Consett Iron Company. It is 
stated that Frank C. Roberts, civil engineer of Philadel- 
phia, is to be intrusted with the superintendence of the 
proposed new plants, which are to be of similar charac- 
ter to those in use in the United States, three years be- 
ing the period contemplated. While the gentleman whom 
I interviewed on the question was rightly reticent, he 
admitted that there might be some truth in the rumor. 


The Failure of Metal Brokers. 


In my last week’s letter I referred to the fatlure of 
William Sargant & Co., whose fall was directly brought 
about by the slump in copper. The liabilities are esti- 
mated at about $360,000, while the assets are about $40,- 
000, thus leaving a deficit of $300,000. The loss incurred 
in copper contracts amounts to $120,000, In tin to $140,- 
900 and in iron to $40,000. The case indicates vividly 
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how the slump in copper and tin is affecting jobbers and 
brokers. 


The Times and the Steel Trust. 


There is a long and interesting article in the Times 
of last Wednesday upon the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. It is full of valuable thought, and is well worth 
the consideration of those interested in American steel. 
One paragraph reads as follows: 

“Perhaps the most serious criticism of the scheme 
has been the almost absolute secrecy which has sur- 
rounded it from its very inception until the present. To 
an English investing public, accustomed, under the va- 
rious companies acts, to have the most elaborate figures 
setting forth the values of the separate properties in- 
volved—certificates of the profits over a term of three 
or five years, an enumeration of the contracts entered 
into and those completed, and estimates—alas! often 
misleading—of savings and future profits, the announce- 
ment from time to time of the amounts subscribed or al- 
lotted, and the resulting statutory meeting, the reticence 
of the promoters of the steel trust must have seemed 
at least curious. This would, however, disappear if the 
American system of syndicates, and private subscrip- 
tions and underwriting, was fully understood, and if, 
further, there was added a knowledge of the co-opera- 
tion in the various industries in carrying through such 
combinations. Under these combinations comparatively 
only the smallest amount of ready money is required in 
order to make the largest business, if thereby a fair as- 
surance is given that the cost of production will be re- 
duced and the enormous home market—already assured 
by legislation—is maintained free from ruinous domestic 
competition.” An interesting forecast of the writer may 
also with advantage be placed on record: 

“If my own opinion were asked, I should say that se- 
rious competition from American manufacturers of iron 
and steel in foreign countries is five years further away 
than it was last January, when the United States Steel 
Corporation, with their $1,400,000,000 of capital and se- 
curities, were organized. This does not, of course, mean 
that America will not, hereafter as heretofore, send 
abroad immense quantities of iron and steel; but it will 
be mainly in the form of raw materials upon which the 
finishing touch that gives both profit and value will be 
put in the country of destination and use.” 


The Engineers’ Agreement, 


I recently referred to the conference between the en- 
gineering employers and employees, at which some rear- 
rangements in the working agreement were provisional- 
ly arrived at. The piece work clauses in the new agree- 
ment are as follows: 

“The prices to be paid for piece work shall be fixed 
by mutual arrangement between the employer and the 
workman or workmen who perform the work, and the 
employers guarantee that they shall be such as will al- 
low a workman of average efficiency to earn at least his 
time rate of wages, with increased earnings for in- 
creased production due to additional exertion on his part. 

“The federation will discountenance any arrange- 
ment or rearrangement of prices which will not allow a 
workman to obtain increased earnings in respect of in- 
creased production due to such additional exertion, and 
the trade unions will discountenance any restriction of 
output. ® 

“The federation agree to recommend that all wages 
and balances should be paid through the office. 

“A mutual arrangement as to piece work rates be- 
tween employer and workmen in no way interferes with 
the trade unions arranging with their own members the 
rates and conditions under which they shall work.”’ 

Subject to the continuance of a fair amount of trade, 
these clauses should mean increased wages, but the em- 
ployers withstood all pressure and declined to guar- 
antee a standard wage, so that in case trade should de- 
cline, as personally I fear it will, this will work out 
badly for the men. The federation referred to is, of 
course, the Employers’ Federation. It is interesting also 
to note that the federation recommend their members 
that when they are carrying out changes in their work- 
shops, which will result in displacement of labor, con- 
sideration should be given to the case of the workmen 
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who may be displaced, with a view, if possible, of re- 
taining their services on the work affected, or finding 
other employment for them. 


News As it is Writ. 

The omnipresent J'imes correspondent cables from 
Wellington, New Zealand, as follows: ‘‘The Manawatu 
Railway Company recently invited tenders for a steel 
viaduct. The price quoted by American builders was 
one-fourth of that demanded by British firms, and in con- 
sequence of this the New Zealand Government has de- 
cided to send to America all future orders for steel 
bridges.” American bridge builders can devoutly hope 
that this reporter’s assurances as to the future policy of 
the New Zealanders is true! It would be so simple if 
only Americans need apply for bridge work in New 
Zealand. Speaking of bridges reminds me that the 
scheme for the construction of a bridge to span the great 
estuary at Sydney, New South Wales, is again being 
brought forward, and the Department of Public Works 
of the New South Wales Government are said to be on 
the point of inviting designs and tenders. The bridge 
will,in some respects, be as great a feat in engineering as 
the Queensferry bridge across the Firth of Forth. It 
will have a total length of 3000 feet, which is equal to 
about two of the spans of the Forth Bridge, while the 
clear headway will be 170 feet compared with 150 feet 
of the Forth. This maximum hight above high water 
level is to extend for a distance of 600 feet, which again 
will exceed the distance of maximum hight in each span 
in the Queensferry Bridge. The width of the bridge will 
be much greater, for in addition to a double line of rails 
of standard gauge, there will be two roadways 30 feet 
wide, with two footways 12 feet wide, and on the road- 
ways electric tramways will be accommodated. The 
firm fortunate enough to secure this contract ought not 
only to make money, but also gain kudos. 


Iron Mines in the Urals. 


From an official report just issued it seems evident 
that the industrial development of Siberia will not want 
for either coal or iron. I extract the following particu- 
lars given by an Odessa correspondent to one of the 
most reliable of our London journals: 

“Of the numerous irdn ore mines in the Urals the 
richest are: 1, The Komaroff mine, containing 1,600,- 
000,000 tons of 50 per cent. brown hematite; 2, the Mag- 
nitnaya Gore mine, which has not yet been fully ex- 
plored, but is universally acknowledged to be the larg- 
est mass of magnetite ever seen. The amount of ore 
it contains must be reckoned as, at least, several millions 
of tons; and, 3, not to mention other rich mines in the 
Southern Urals, there are the Bakali mines, which have 
been explored in the portions belonging to the Govern- 
ment, and shown to contain about 5,000,000 tons of ore, 
and in the lots belonging to the Simsky Works there are 
16,000,000 tons; while in the Elnitchi mines, near Bakali, 
about 1,000,000 tons have been discovered; so that it 
may be freely taken that this group of mines lying to 
the south of the Tcheliabinsk-Ufa branch of the great 
Siberian Railway will yield about 2,400,000,000 tons of 
iron ore. To the north of the railway there are the 
Visokaya Gora, Mount Blagodat and Sinarsky mines. 
The first of these contains about 16,000,000 tons, the 
second showed 6,400,000 tons at the first exploration, and 
afterward 13,000,000 tons were discovered. Of the last 
mine nothing definite can be said, as it abounds in 
pockets which sometimes come to an abrupt termination. 
Limiting the purview, therefore, to 2,400,000,000 tons in 
round numbers, and dividing this output by 100 years, it 
will be seen that the Ural mines are capable of produc- 
ing 24,000,000 tons of ore, or about 10,000,000 tons of pig 
iron, per annum for the next century; but as this amount 
of ore can scarcely be worked, even with the additional 
coal from the Ekibaz-Tuza and Sudjenka mines, it would 
be more correct to reckon the output at 5,000,000 tons a 
year, at which rate the ore will last 200 years.” 

8s. G. H. 


i 


The Fargo Bridge & Iron Company will erect a 
bridge works at Fargo, N. D., and enter the field for 
bridge contracts in the Northwest. The capital stock 
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is $50,000. The organizer of the company is the senior 
partner of the old firm of Dibley & Robinson. Associated 
with him are John D. Benton, R. H. Coshun, D. B. Holt 


and others. 


Trade Publications. 


Emery Wheels and Grinding Machinery.—A very 
comprehensive catalogue has been issued by the Norton 
Emery Wheel Company of Worcester, Mass. These 
wheels are made by what is known as the vitrified 
process, in which they are subjected to intense heat, so 
that it is possible to use only the purest and best of 
emery and corundum, since inferior materials will not 
withstand the high temperatures necessary. The bond 
by which the particles of the wheel are held together 
has abrasive properties, so that every particle of the 
wheel cuts. Particular attention is called to the com- 
pany’s elastic wheels, which have certain valuable 
qualities for special purposes. They are elastic to a 
high degree, which makes them valuable for operations 
requiring very thin wheels of large diameter. Their 
high factor of safety makes them very popular, espe- 
cially for grinding operations. They furnish a large 
number of these wheels for saw gummers, grinding 
between the teeth of cast gears, sharpening molding 
cutters, &c. ‘They are especially adapted for use in 
plain grinding machines on shafts and spindles of soft 
steel or steel of low carbon, also in roll grinding. They 
ean be run in caustic soda. The Norton plain grinding 
machine will take heavy cuts from heavier work than 
has heretofore been possible and will do this rapidly 
and accurately. To obtain the best results a great 
variety of double work and wheel speeds are provided. 
The machine has entirely new features, among which 
may be mentioned the extra heavy swivel double or 
triangular section frame, a permanent water guard and 
a straight way front and back support for the head 
and foot stocks, one of these ways being at the base of 
the table to give stability. The table is very rigid along 
its upper edge and front way to give support to the 
steady rest when grinding heavy cuts from thick or 
heavy work. The center of gravity of the head and 
foot stocks is very low and they rest on a wood base. 
All changes of speed are conveniently effected at the 
machine, there being no overhead cones. This grinder 
swings 8 inches in diameter and will take in work 18 
feet between the centers. 


Chain Machinery.—A little more than a quarter of 
a century ago the Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Company 
of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, started the manufacture of 
chain machinery. Their first cold link winder was 
brought out in 1875, the improved winder in 1884, and 
the Lightning Winder in 1897. This last machine has a 
productive capacity of more than double that of the 
older form, and the mechanical features which make 
this possible are protected by patent. The first foot 
hammer for welding links was brought out in 1882 and 
was further improved by a construction which made a 
“ gathering blow” possible, and with this advance well 
shaped links and solid wheels became possible. A few 
years later the company introduced the cup die, which 
took the place of the old die and avoided the trouble 
caused by scale in the female die. They now present 
the Edgecomb hammer, which was perfected and placed 
on the market in July, last year. 

Brake Shoes.—The American Brake Shoe Company, 
675 Old Colony Building, Chicago, have issued an inter- 
esting brochure, illustrating the types of shoes manufac- 
tured by the company’s licensees, comprising the Sar- 
gent Company, Chicago; Ramapo Foundry Company, 
Mahwah, N. J.; Parker & Topping, St. Paul, Minn.; Ross 
Meehan Foundry Company, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Charles 
Herron, Eureka Foundry Company, Cincinnati, and 
American Steel Casting Company, Thurlow, Pa. The 
patents owned by the compamy cover designs, methods 
of manufacture and application of tire dressing, high 
friction, extra durable and extra strong brake shoes. 
Full descriptions are given of the various patterns of 
shoes which are illustrated in this publication. The 
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company are also distributing bronze medals recording 
the fact that they received the highest awards for brake 
shoes made under their patents in Chicago in 1884, Chi- 
cago in 1893 and Paris in 1900. These medals are beau- 
tifully finished and make very handsome souvenirs. 


Chucks.—The last catalogue by the Hoggson & Pettis 
Mfg. Company of New Haven, Conn., describes the 
Sweetland chuck, made by them. Their combination 
chuck is a combination in the fullest sense of the word. 
It is universal, and from that to independent, one jaw, 
two jaws or all jaws, all being thrown out as desired. 
This design unites two chucks in one. In a recess un- 
derneath the rack are cam blocks beveled to correspond 
with the beveled recess in the rack. These blocks are 
held in place by convex spring washers, which allow 
them to be moved to or from the center without dis- 
turbing the nuts, the friction being sufficient to hold 
them in place. When moved to the outer portion of the 
rack they connect the gearing, making the chuck uni- 
versal, and when moved inward they disconnect the 
gearing, thus making each screw independent. The ad- 
vantage of making each screw independent without dis- 
connecting the others in the gearing is a feature not 
combined in any other chuck. 


Boilers.—During the past year the International 
Boiler Works Company of East Stroudsburg, Pa., 
greatly enlarged their shops and fitted them with the 
most improved machinery, including the best pneumatic 
tools, for the manufacture of their boilers and for doing 
tank work. They carry at all times a large number of 
vertical and full length tube boilers, from which orders 
ean be filled without delay. They also have on hand 
material for any size horizontal boiler, either with or 
without a dome, from 20 to 150 horse-power. 


Gas and Gasoline Engines.—The Brighton gas and 
gasoline engines, designed and built by the Pierce- 
Crouch Engine Company of New Brighton, Pa., are fully 
illustrated in a handsome catalogue just issued. This 
engine carries out the straight line principle of construc- 
tion. The entire top portion of the bed plate or frame 
extending between the cylinder and the main bearings 
consists of two heavy bodies of metal, one on each side, 
which extend in straight lines between the cylinders and 
bearings. The straight line principle is also carried out 
in the crank and fly wheel construction as far as pos- 
sible. In all explosive engines the pressure transmitted 
from the piston to the fly wheels is violent and sudden, 
and the more directly it can be transmitted and absorbed 
by them the less liability will there be to breakage and 
disarrangement of the engine parts. These machines 
are equipped either with the hit or miss or throttling 
governor. The engines are particularly noted for their 
economy and close regulation. 


Wood Working Machinery.—-A very large catalogue 
has been received from the J. A. Fay & Egan Company 
of Cincinnati, dealing with their extended line of wood 
working machinery. The facilities of this company are 
so great that they can muke a specialty of a great many 
machines. For instance, one department makes flooring 
machines and planers, another all of the sandpapering 
or polishing machines, another all of the molders, &c. 
The company are able to furnish entire and complete 
an outfit of machines for almost any kind of a plant for 
working wood. 


Pneumatic Tools.—The Standard Pneumatic Tool 
Company of Chicago describe their Little Giant pneu- 
matic tools, consisting of drills, boring machines, ham- 
mers, flue cutting and rolling machines, riveters, stay 
bolt cutters, chain hoists, &c., in a catalogue recently 
published. A mere inspection of the engravings pre- 
sented shows the wide application of these tools and 
how completely they have been introduced in many in- 
dustries. 


Steam Hoisting Engines.—A catalogue of the C. W.” 


Hunt Company of West New Brighton, New York, de- 
scribes the several typés of hoisting engines built by 
them. Economy of steam and durability of service have 
been the governing factors in the design of these en- 
gines. Interchangeability of parts has been completely 
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eurried out in tbe construction. Special machinery, 
steam templets, jigs and the use of gauges have per- 
mitted the accomplishment of this desirable system. 
The cylinders are cast in one piece with the stuffing box 
and the cross head guides, all of which are bored to 
size by the same bar and at one setting of the casting, 
thus making a perfect alignment of all the surfaces. 
The valves are ordinary D valves and work on a Cir- 
cular seat instead of on a plane surface. The valve is 
balanced, the pressure on the back being relieved, while 
the area of the working surface is nearly double that 
usually given to this style of valve. They continue 
steam tight for years, and have a further advantage of 
lifting from their seats to relieve the back pressure in 
reversing at full speed, or sbould the boiler foam and 
water be carried over with the steam. The valve gear 
is remarkably simple. The reversing gear is of Hack- 
worth pattern. It gives a slightly quicker opening and 
closing of the ports than the usual link motion, and 
has the further advantage of having a constant lead at 
all points of cut off. It is driven from the crank pin 
and every part is entirely outside in plain sight. It has 
but three moving parts. The piston has an unusually 
long bearing surface in the cylinder and is fitted with 
ring packing. After the piston rod has been fastened 
to the piston it is ground perfectly true and smooth on 
dead centers. The crank shaft is of unusually large 
diameter, in order to provide the necessary rigidity. 
The gears are of ample strength for the heaviest work, 
the teeth being involute in form, machine cut, and the 
smallest pinion has not less than 20 teeth. Many half- 
tones show the application of these engines in hoisting 
work. 


Boilers, Engines, Oil, Gas and Artesian Well Sup- 
plies.—A catalogue by Boyaird & Seyfang Mfg. Com- 
pany, Bradford, Pa., considers their boilers, engines, drill- 
ing and fishing tools, iron tanks, refining equipments 
and oil and gas artesian well appliances. Their new 
electric drilling engine is built expressly for drilling oil, 
gas and artesian wells. These engines include all the 
essential points of a first-class engine and are superior 
for their strength, durability and economy of steam. 
The latest addition is their improved reversing lever. 
To this is attached a %-inch pipe, which extends to 
within easy reach of the driller, thereby giving him in- 
stantaneous and direct control over the link valve. 


A booklet by the American Valve Company of Cox- 
sackie, N. Y., describes their high grade valves for 
water, steam, gas, ammonia, &c., and their improved 
lire hydrants. Their gate valves are so designed that 
the disks will seat perfectly, irrespective of expansion 
or contraction of the body when in service. 


We have received a pamphlet of the Tread-Kill 
snaking grate made by M. H. Treadwell & Co., 95 Lib- 
erty street, New York. This grate is built for every 
size of furnace, and may be applied to every style of 
front. Every part of the grate is so designed as to pre- 
vent warping, and there is no part which under the 
severest conditions will break or burn. The shaking 
movement will break clinker and clean a fire instantly 
from front to rear where free burning coal is used. 


The Best Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh have issued 
a series of tables in convenient form covering cast iron 
flanges, cast iron and steel fittings, cast iron and steel 
reducing elbows, cast iron and steel T’s, ‘pipe bends, 
Climax angle, globe and check valves, pressure reduc- 
ing valves, centrifugal separators, cast iron fittings and 
steel fittings and flanges. 


A catalogue has been received from the Quincy En- 
gine Works, Quincy, Ill., describing the Williams steam 
engines, condensing and non-condensing. Tables are 
presented showing the various sizes, speeds and powers 
of both their vertical and horizontal engines and giving 
the most suitable steam pressures for condensing and 
noncondensing service. 


A catalogue in French, dealing with the Little Giant 
pneumatic tools built by the Standard Pneumatic Tool 
Company, has been issued from their Paris office, 18 
Rue Reaumur, Paris. 
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A New Friction Clutch. 


A new form of friction clutch has just been designed 
and patented by Slotkin & Praglin of 145-147 Mulberry 
street, New York. The clutch is being applied to light 
machine tools and special machinery operated by foot 
power. It is fastened to the driving shaft of the ma- 
chine. As will be seen in Fig. 1, a small spur pinion is 
attached to the outer surface of the clutch on one side. 
When applied to a machine an internal gear segment is 
brought in contact with this pinion. Attached to the 





Fig. 1 Vhe Clutch Inclosed. 


segment is a swinging foot lever. The machine is op- 
erated with a kick motion, and as the foot is thrust for- 
ward the clutch is brought into play and the shaft is 
propelled with considerable momentum. The operator 
can then allow the foot lever to rest, suspended motion- 
less, while the machine is in motion until more power is 
required and then repeat the operation. 

From Fig. 2 it will be observed that the cover has a 
small pin cast on its inner surface. When the clutch is 
properly closed this pin fits into the slot in the lever B, 
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two disks together by means of the pin D, sliding across 
the inclined surface. When the movement is reversed 
the disk is expanded, and the two contact points F and 
G grip the casing of the clutch, causing it to rotate. The 
outside casing is fastened to the shaft at J by means of 
a set screw. 

The clutch is very powerful, and operates with scarce- 
ly any lost motion. 


—-- 


A Brass Band for Picketing. 





The devices and stratagems employed by striking 
union men to harass and annoy nonunion men and the 
emp *yers of them are ingenious to say the least. If 
the « ~‘e assiduity was devoted to discovering a com- 
inon greuund of interest for both parties there would be 
no disagreements, but there seems to be no effort toward 
conciliatory measures, aggressive ones being more in 
favor. In England a certain factory employed non- 
union men, the unionists having left the works upon a 
frivolous pretext. This last was the division of the 
working hours. From time immemorial it has been the 
custom there to go to work at 6 o’clock and stop for break- 
fast at 8 o’clock, but the proprietors of the works under 
strike adopted our system of starting at 7 o’clock and 
stopping only for dinner; this plan had been in force for 
four years and no objection had been made by either 
side to it. One day, however, the local branch of the 
union sent its delegate to the works and informed the 
proprietors that they “ were not going to have” that 
system of working in force hereafter, and demanded a 
return to the old one. 

Very naturally the owners objected to the arbitrary 
edict and discharged the edicters, thereupon they 
picketed the works and began their usual tactics. Re- 
sort being had to the courts by the employers, they ob- 
tained an injunction against the picketing business, but 
this, being stopped in one form, broke out in another, 
for the unionists hired a brass band to parade the streets 
directly in front of the factory and caused immense 
crowds to gather, under cover of which they prevented 





Fig. 2.—Showing the Working Parts. 


A NEW FRICTION CLUTCH. 


which has a projecting pin on its lower surface, as in- 
dicated at D. The latter pin comes in contact with the 
inclined end of the upper half of the disk designated 1, 
and which is riveted. H, to the lower half, 2. On each 
half of this disk there is a raised point, F and G, which 
comes in contact with the inner surface of the casing of 
the clutch. The lever B. it will be seen, is held to the 
lower half of the disk 2 by means of a small wire spring, 
E. 

In operation, the forward movement of the pinion 
raises the lever as far as the stop C, thus drawing the 


all persons from applying for work. The courts decided 
that the brass band business must cease and determine 
immediately, being merely an evasion, and the strik- 
ers are now trying to conjure up some other “method of 
preventing their fellows from earning a living. 
a 

The Chateaugay Ore & Iron Company propose to ex- 
pend $90,000 in modernizing their furnace and equip- 
ping it for the production of pig iron, to build 40 addi- 
tional charcoal kilns at a cost of $40,000, to test thor- 
oughly a new and promising iron mine owned by the 
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company, and to expend $94,000 on repairing and im- 
proving the railroad. The gross earnings of the com- 
pany have been as follows: Separated ore, $42,642; forge 
iron, $19,584; pulp wood, $54,275; rents, $2171; stores, 
$26,564; farms, $910; railroad, $29,610; total, $175,754. 
The supply of pulp wood, it is stated, will last but a few 
years more at the present rate of consumption, and the 
forge iron is not likely to continue to yield income, as 
the former purchasers have discevered a substitute. 


Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation. 


The one hundred and fifteenth regular meeting of the 
Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association was held at the 
Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia, Pa., Wednesday 
evening, January 8, having been postponed from the Ist 
inst., owing to that day being a holiday. Thomas I. 
Rankin, the president, occupied the chair, and called the 
meeting to order at the usual hour. Among those pres- 
ent may he mentioned the following: 

Thos. I. Rankin, Abram Cox Stove Company, Philadelphia, 

F. A. Riehle, Riehle Bros. Testing Machine Company, Philadel- 
phia. 

Antonio C. Pessano, Geo. V. Cresson Company, Philadelphia. 

P. D. Wanner, Reading Foundry Company, Reading, Pa. 

Thos. Hobson, The Iron Age, Philadelphia. 

H. O. Evans, Thos. Devlin & Co., Philadelphia. 

i. H. Shoemaker, Bridgeton Iron Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 

A. L. Belfield, H. Belfield & Co., Philadelphia. 

Geo. W. Moore, Camden Foundry Company, Camden, N. J. 

W. H. Potter, E. C. Stearns & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Frank Etting, E. J. Etting, Philadelphia. 

John Fleming, S. J. Creswell Iron Works, Philadelphia. 

A. G. Warren, J. W. Paxson Company, Philadelphia. 

E. E. Brown, E. E. Brown & Co., Philadelphia. 

W. J. Faux, Philadelphia. 

Thos. Devlin, Thos. Devlin & Co., Philadelphia. 

Thos. B. Harkins, T. B. Harkins Foundry Company, Bristol, Pa. 

E. J. Decker, Paul 8S. Reeves & Son, Philadelphia. 

A. A. Miller, 7he Iron Age, Philadelphia. 

Geo. C. Davis, chemist, Philadelphia. 


H. C. Snyder, Thomas, Roberts, Stevenson Company, Philadel- 
phia. 


Jas. 8. Stirling, Harlan & Hollingsworth Company, Wilmington, 
Del. 

Wm. Hanson, Penna, Iron Works, Philadelphia. 

Chas. Links, Thos. Devlin & Co., Philadelphia. 

Howard Evans, J. W. Paxson Company, Philadelphia. 

I. Decatur Smith, Philadelphia. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were dispensed 
with in the usual manner. The question of incorpora- 
tion of the association was discussed and referred to the 
Executive Committee with power of final action. No 
other business of moment was transacted. 

Antonio C. Pessano addressed the meeting on the sub- 
ject of the National Foundrymen’s Association’s recent 
meeting in New York City, full details of which were 
published in previous issues of The Iron Age. 

W. M. Potter of E. C. Stearns & Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
presented and read a paper on 


The Stearns Molding Machine. 


Among the many mechanical arts that of molding in 
the sand is one of the last to succumb to the usés of ma- 
chinery. Steadily has machinery aided man in the pro- 
duction of the manifold wares demanded by civilization. 
Steadily has the prejudice of the worker given way un- 
til now, I think, among the last to acknowledge and rec- 
ommend the use of machinery is President Fox of the 
Molders’ Union, who says that he indorses the use of 
molding machines and advises molders to learn to use 
them. 

The molding machine which I have here, which I 
wish to demonstrate to you and to which I invite your 
inspection and attention, is of the class termed by some 
“ squeezers,”” for the reason that it does nothing but 
press the sand and takes the place of the hand rammer. 
Other types of molding machines have their place and 
usages, such as the stripper plate type and others where 
the pattern is drawn by mechanical means. These ma- 
chines, however, are mainly adapted to the production 
of pieces that are alike on both sides of the pattern— 
that is, the cope and the nowel are alike—but they are 
not well adapted to the various usages where snap flask 
or bench work is done in general foundry practice. 
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In order to put in use the Stearns molding machine 
nothing different in the way of flasks, patterns or fol- 
low boards is required; the only change necessary be- 
ing that the bottom boards should be made .a loose fit, 
say, 4 inch in length and in width smaller than the tn- 
side of the flask. I wish to say here that this machine 
is only intended for the use of manufacturers producing 
work in snap flasks on the bench, and it will not help a 
jobbing foundry where only a few castings at a time are 
made. 

For the economical production of snap flask work the 
molding machine is indispensable to the modern foun- 
dry, and it has been the aim in the design of this ma- 
chine to reduce the number of parts to the minimum, 
and also to so increase the leverage that the least exer- 
tion possible is required to operate it, so that a molder 
can produce a larger amount of work in a given time 
with less fatigue. Aside from the question of the re- 
duction in the cost of molding the most noticeable fea- 
ture in the use of the molding machine is the uniformity 
it produces in the castings. In the case of many castings 
that are made in our foundry, such as lawn mower 
wheels, where the wheels have an internal gear, the 
molding machine added materially to the uniformity of 
this work, and in other instances where small pieces of 
hardware are required to assemble without machine 
work the molding machine has produced a uniformity 
in the work that was not even appreciated by ourselves. 

I have here a casting of a card hinge pattern that we 
make in large quantities. I have taken this just as it 
left the sand, and before it enters the tumbling mills, in 
order to show you an illustration of what I refer to. 
This card of patterns is 8 x 20 inches. A molder 
operates 100 molds per day. and is paid at the rate of 2 
cents per mold for all good castings that pass inspection 
and assemble properly. Most of this small hardware 
work is made not by molders, but by either apprentices 
or young men who have not worked long at the business. 
We believe it is a conservative estimate to say that from 
25 to 38 1-8 per cent. more work can be accomplished 
with the use of machines than without them. Of course, 
this is for such pieces as the machines are adapted to. 
In this connection we wish to say that there are many 
pieces that are made on the bench for which we would 
not recommend a machine, as they can be done better by 
hand. This machine is so designed that the platen when 
thrown back forms a regular bench that a molder can 
work on by hand and not use the machine portion of the 
ramming mechanism. 

The increased output naturally decreases the cost of 
manufacture, making the machine pay for itself in a 
short time. In addition to the saving effected in the cost 
of castings, it is easier for the molder to produce his 
work. If paid by the piece he will earn considerably 
more per day than he would in putting up his molds 
with rammers, so that the manufacturer can, if he 
wishes, afford to divide part of the saving with the mold- 
er. The molding machine is of benefit both to the em- 
ployer and the employee. The molder is as anxious to 
increase his wages and lessen his labor as the manufac- 
turer is to get a larger quantity with more uniformity 
and at a lower cost. 

The Stearns molding machine is so simple in con- 
struction that no complicated instructions are required 
to learn to operate it, even by those not fqmiliar with 
molding machines. This advantage will be readily un- 
derstood by all foundrymen. In our own foundry we 
have had instances of men who had never seen the in- 
side of a foundry commence work on a Stearns molding 
machine, and in three weeks put up 150 molds per day 
of an average class of work in a flask of ordinary size. 

I also have here brass patterns from the master pat- 
terns, so smooth that little or no work has been required 
in making the card of patterns. Formerly it cost from 
$30 to $50 to make a card of fine brass patterns such as 
these hinges. These are now by careful molding made 
smooth enough to require but little work in making the 
patterns. Any one producing a large quantity of pattern 
work can make great savings in this direction. I should 
be glad to give anybody information on this subject that 
feels interested in it. You may appreciate how little 
there is done on patterns when I show you these. When 
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they break off from the gate, as we all know they do con- 
stantly where patterns are in frequent or continuous use, 
we simply mold these over and solder on new pieces 
rather than take the trouble to let in sheet metal gates. 

In order to fully illustrate the foregoing paper Mr. 
Potter had on exhibition one of the molding machines in 
the practical operation of making molds; various cast- 
ings were also exhibited to show the class of work ca- 
pable of being made on the machine. In the course of the 
discussion which followed the paper Mr. Potter said that 
the basis of price per mold as stated in his paper, 2 
cents each, was probably a cheaper rate than would 
have to be paid in this neighborhood, but they had no 
difficulty in getting the work done at those figures in 
their own foundry. 

The meeting then, on motion, adjourned. The usual 
luncheon was served after the meeting, Thomas I. Ran- 
kin, acting as toastmaster, called on E. E. Brown, F. Et- 
ting, W. M. Potter, P. D. Wanner and others, each of 
whom responded with a few remarks in an entertaining 
manner, after which the social session came to a close. 


ee 


Notes from Mexico. 


The Outlook for 1902. 


DURANGO, January 7, 1902.—The 
upon Mexico with every promise of continued prosperity. 
Peace and contentment rule in the land. Industrial and 
commercial activity are everywhere evident. Prospect- 
ive projects for internal improvement in the way of 
railroad construction, plans for the establishment of 
new manufacturing plants and the enlargement of ex- 
isting ones, foreshadow the continuance throughout the 
year of the especially favorable conditions which have 
existed in the business world here during the past 12 
months. 

Railway Betterments and Extensions, 


One important piece of work which will be com- 
menced at once is that of changing the Mexican Na- 
tional Railway from a narrow to a broad gauge road. 
A large amount of money will be expended in this en- 
terprise. Other railway projects of more or less im- 
portance which have been “in the air” for some time 
past will no doubt pass from the realm of conjecture 
to that of actuality during the current year. The pres- 
sure upon the capacity of the rail mills of the United 
States is likely to cause the placement of orders for 
railroad material in other countries. Shipments of steel 
rails for Mr. Stilwell’s Orient (Kansas City and Topolo- 
bampo) Railway have been made from Belgium. This, 
it is believed, however, has been in accordance with the 
conditions under which funds have been raised abroad 
for the construction of the road rather than because of 
an excess of orders for rails in the mills of the United 
States. 

The Mexican International Railway, which is now 
controlled by the same people who own the National, 
will soon have its Santiago Papasquiaro extension in 
operation to the town of Santa Catarina, 55 km. from 
the place first named, its temporary terminus. The ob- 
jective point of this branch from Durango is the busy 
mining camp of Guanacevi, an almost inaccessible point 
in the mountains in the northwestern part of the State, 
to reach which will entail very heavy railroad construc- 
tion work. The company will do their own track laying 
upon the road soon to be opened up from Santiago 
Papasquiaro to Santa Catarina. The grading is about 
finished. 


Mexico and Iron and Steel Manufacture, 


With the completion of the large steel plant now 
building in Monterey, which was recently described in 
The Iron Age, Mexico will be in a position to supply a 
large part of, if not the entire, domestic demand for 
certain classes of iron and steel products. It is ques- 
tionable, indeed, whether at the present stage of the 
country’s development the local demand for steel rails, 
merchant iron, castings, &c., will be of sufficient mag- 
nitude to keep the works in operation to their full ca- 
pacity. The consumptive capacity of the country is 
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continually expanding, and as the Monterey 
works are modern in every way. and their facilities for 
obtaining materials for iron and manufac- 
ture excellent, the company will doubtless soon be able 
to greatly reduce the volume of the imports in these 
lines, if they do not entirely shut them off. The situa- 
tion, at least in Nuevo Leon and adjoining States, will 
probably soon resemble that which now exists in the 
State of Jalisco as a consequence of the expansion of 
the iron manufacturing industry there. This situation 
is reflected by the Guadalajara News, which in a recent 
number says: “There is considerable activity in the 
manufacture of Jalisco iron. The works at Providencia 
have been lately extended. The works at Tula, in the 
State of Jalisco, are being renovated and improved, and 
within a few weeks will be again in active production 
on a much larger scale than ever. It is well known that 
Jalisco iron is of very superior quality, competing suc- 
cessfully with Swedish iron in malleability and flexi- 
bility. At the present moment the anomaly exists that 
home made iron is dearer than the imported article, but 
the increasing facilities of production and transporta 
tion will naturally alter these conditions, and the time 
is approaching when imports of iron and articles made 
of iron will become very limited in Guadalajara.” 
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Exchange on New York. 


Exchange has dropped to 118, a fluctuation of some 
15 points within two or three weeks. One can never 
tell the exact status of one’s bank account in Mexico. 
The excitement which attends these ups and downs of 
the money market is perhaps one of the conditions 
which attract outsiders to take a hand in the game of 
trade here. 

The Pan-American Conference, 
The Pan-American Congress is drawing to a close. 
A few newspapers in New York and Chicago have 
lately joined the ranks of the clerical element, if one 
may judge by recent captions of their articles, in which 
the Pan-American is referred to as being a 
“failure,” and the inaccurate statement made that 
“many of the delegates have gone home” in disgust. 
Two members only have left. The principal delegate 
from Brazil was called away by death; one of the 
members of the United States delegation returned home, 
it is said, for private and political reasons. 

The congress has done good work. Important mat- 
ters have been fairly and fully discussed in the most fra- 
ternal spirit. Some of the reports relating to interna- 
tional trade topics patents and trade-marks, 
weights and measures, &c.—may be printed at a later 
date in The Iron Age. 

There has been some little friction over the arbitra- 
tion question. The proposal of the Mexican delegates, 
spoken of in these notes as being “ harmless and un- 
satisfying,” was abandoned. At present there is a 
feeling that most of the nations taking part in the con- 
gress will become parties to the scheme of arbitration 
as embodied in the Hague convention. J. 3. De 
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The Carnegie Steel Company last week placed on 
the market all of their real estate holdings in Munhull 
Borough, where the Homestead steel works are located. 
The strip included 20 acres of land around the Home- 
stead Carnegie Library. Some time ago it was all hills 
and hollows, but the company leveled and terraced it 
and laid it out in lots. The rush for lots in this resident 
section was unprecedented, over $300,000 worth having 
been sold. In the deeds the company provide that no 
liquor shall be sold on the properties, and that build- 
ings of a certain class shall be erected at prescribed 
distances back from the street. 


The Engineering and Mining Journal and Mining and 
Vetallurgy, the latter a semimonthly publication, have 
been consolidated. W. J. Johnston is president, F. J. 
Pratt, treasurer, and Lucius S. Bigelow is superintend- 
ent and general manager. Dr. David T. Day is editor-in- 
chief, Edward W. Parker is managing editor and Fred- 
erick Hobart associate editor. 
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The Collapse in Scotch Iron Warrants. 


GuLasGow, December 27, 1901.—The Glasgow iron 
ring was considerably disturbed out of the even tenor 
of its (modern) way on the eve of Christmas by a col- 
lapse in the London metal market. A firm of London 
brokers, who were heavily caught by fhe fall in copper 
and tin, were unable to meet their engagements on set- 
tling day. When the announcement of this failure 
reached Glasgow there was an instant drop in Scotch 
iron warrants. The reason for this was that the Lon- 
don firm had been for some time past practically hold- 
ing the whole of the Scotch warrants, either for them- 
selves or on account of clients. They have had the mar- 
ket covered for some months, and though the corner 
seemed a safe one with so small a stock as 58,000 tons 
in the warrant stores, it has been so light that the mar- 
ket has been suffering under severe congestion. With the 
failure of the London brokers the market here became 
frightened, and warrants dropped from about 55 to 48 
shillings 9 pence, and then recovered to 49 shillings 6 
pence, just before the market closed for the holidays. 
What will be the ultimate result of the clearing out of 
the corner it is yet too soon to offer an opinion, but the 
present price is moderate considering the smallness of 
the stock and the present cost of manufacturing. There 
are now 83 furnaces in blast in Scotland, as compared 
with 84 a year ago, and smelters are easily sending all 
their output into consumption. At least they have been 
doing so until now, but at the end of this week the iron 
and steel works will begin to close down for the New 
Year holidays (Christmas is not kept in Scotland by the 
working classes), and it is expected that a number of 
these works will not reopen before the end of January, 
so short of orders are they. This, of course, will mate- 
rially reduce the consumption of pig iron during the next 
few weeks, and therefore some of the furnaces may be 
damped out for overhaul and repairs. 


The Year 1901. 


The year which is just closing has not been a bril- 
llant one in the iron trade, and yet, on the whole, has not 
been so bad as it promised to be at one time. It opened 
with a gloomy outlook, with very high prices for raw 
material, and lowering of prices for finished products. 
Manufacturers were so short of orders that most of them 
prolonged the New Year holidays until the end of Jan- 
uary, in the hope of bringing down both coal and pig 
iron by a suspension of consumption. In effect a reduc- 
tion in material was produced, and pig iron, which was 
selling at 84 shillings in November, 1900, was down to 
60 shillings before the end of January, 1901, while coal 
in the same period declined about 25 per cent. This put 
iron and steel manufacturers on a better footing, and be- 
tween February and May they were able to get wages 
down 15 per cent., but still orders were scarce and 
prices for finished products declined even more quickly 
than costs. In the first half of the year the volume of 
work was not large, many works were closed altogether, 
and others had to shut down some departments. But 
about midsummer a revival began, and the trade became 
go active that the total output of the year will not be 
much if anything short of that of 1900. As to this, how- 
ever, we must await the collection of statistics, which 
are not usually made up until after the holidays. But 
though the trade has been active it has not been cheer- 
ful. Prices have been kept down by the pressure of Ger- 
man and Belgian iron and steel rushed not so much into 
Scotland (though we have had some share of it) as into 
the markets of England and into markets abroad usual- 
ly supplied from England and Scotland. The year 1901 
has not been affected like 1900 by a large inflow of 
American iron and steel, but it has witnessed the ap- 
pearance in considerable quantities of Canadian pig iron. 


Shipbuilding. 

Reserving for another occasion an examination of the 
pig iron situation, I propose now to set forth the posi- 
tion in our leading industry—that of shipbuilding. It 
was the decline in the flow of orders in the early part of 
the year for new ships that caused the depression in the 
iron and steel industries, and the renewed flow in the 
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summer months that revived these industries. The de- 
cline in the price of ship plates and other material no 
doubt stimulated the demand for new ships, but it is 
also to be remembered that for two years or so ship- 
owners had been making money fast, both on trading 
and on the sale of old ships, and that some of them had 
made enormous profits out of the South African War 
charters. These realized profits sought investment and 
nothing better offered than shipping—indeed ship own- 
ers seldom find anything better than ships into which to 
put their capital. Anyhow, during last summer they or- 
dered freely—too freely, because the world’s trade was 
shrinking, and more vessels were being freed from Gov- 
ernment service in South Africa. The last half of 1901 
has been marked by a heavy slump in freights—so heavy 
that it is now extremely difficult for a ship owner to ob- 
tain a charter that will do more than enable him to make 
both ends meet, while many, probably the majority of 
charters, are leaving a dead loss. Then the evident de- 
sire for new tonnage disappeared, contracting ceased, 
and at the end of the year Scotch shipbuilders find them- 
selves with considerably less tonnage of orders on their 
books than at the end of 1900. Yet they have a good 
deal on hand, after just completing a record year. 
Indeed, the year 1901 is a record one not in Scotland 
alone, but in the annals of the world’s shipbuilding. It 
is rather difficult to form an absolutely accurate esti- 
mate because the various returns are made in different 
terms of measurement. But reducing all as near as one 
can to the common denominator of the Board of Trade 
rule, the world’s output of new tonnage in 1901 may be 
taken as about 2,650,000 tons. Of that total upward of 
two-thirds has been constructed in the United Kingdom, 
and in the following proportions in relation to 1900: 


British Output of New Ships. 
-——_ 1901. —— ——1900.——— 
Number. Tons. Number. Tons. 
1,091,347 816 994,519 
554,406 406 534,759 
151,922 26 131,431 


1,797,675 1,660,709 


England 
Scotland 
Ireland 

BO éasvede 1,233 1,248 

Thus Scotland produced nearly one-third of the Brit- 
ish output and 20,000 tons more than in 1900. The in- 
crease would appear to be about double that by builders’ 
measurements, but it is large enough on the Board of 
Trade tonnage scale. The distribution of the work in 
Scotland has been as under: 


Scotch Output of New Ships. 


r——1901.——_, —— 1900. s~ 
Number. Tons. Number. Tons. 

511,990 318 486,337 

15,523 33 18,402 

20,458 14 21,639 

6,435 41 8,381 


554,406 406 534,759 

For the first time the Clyde output has exceeded 500,- 
000 tons. It is about 50 per cent. more than the entire 
output of the United States, and is equal to about 60 per 
cent. of all the world’s output outside the United King- 
dom. In 1880 the output was as low as 172,440 tons, 
just about a third of that of last year. 

The Clyde output is also larger than that of any other 
single producing district. It compares in this country 
with the Tyne, 313,180 tons; the Wear, 270,550 tons; 
the Tees and Hartlepool, 312,970 tons; the Thames, 55,- 
400 tons; the Mersey and Northwest Coast, 52,770 tons 
and the Royal Naval Dockyards (war ships only), 64,- 
910. Further, the Clyde output includes every species 
of craft on the face of the waters. It would occupy too 
much space to go over the production of each yard, 
but your readers will be interested in seeing the rec- 
vrds of some of our chief builders. 


Output of Principal Clyde Shipbuilders. 
1901. 
Tons. 
58,387 
49,800 
36,876 
35,266 
28,565 


District. 


Russell & Co 

John Brown & Co 

C. Conneli & Co 

W. Denny & Bros 
ce ee eee 
W. & W. Henderson & Co 

A. Stephen & Son 


Barclay, Curle & Co 
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ee 18,270 23.480 
London & Glasgow Company.......... 17,550 4,700 
Wa NING Or OG: vc cscs vind danven 17,390 6,250 
ME SIS i iN Oda dcex wake vanes 17,057 21,518 
es MN GEOR ov ive decsae noewan me 14,930 12,000 
IIS oid ane hi Sah he aru dk we 13,970 29,970 
Be I Oh Oia sn vows baw ee caweedar 13,738 15,010 
EE Og ed tikes os Wk Bek Cae wei . 138,387 22,714 
PAVE PN he co.bS 6 pec wads cow 12,204 7,430 


The large output of Russell & Co. was almost entirely 
of the cargo tramp order, and was therefore inferior in 
quality and power to that of John Brown & Co., whose 
output was entirely war ships and first-class liners. Of 
sailing ships the output was 65, aggregating 19.312 tons. 
The tendency to increase in the size of vessels may be 
noted from the fact that the number of launches in 
Scotland in 1901 was 30 fewer than in 1900, yet the total 
tonnage was 20,000 tons larger. The average is, of 
course, reduced by the large number of small miscel- 
laneous craft as well as ocean leviathans turned out of 
the Clyde shipyards. 

Of marine engines the output of the United Kingdom 
in 1901 totals up to about 1,476,800 indicated horse- 
power. The Scotch proportion was 472,190 indicated 
horse-power, of which 440,125 indicated horse-power 
represents the work of Clyde engine shops. The largest 
output of engines here was that of John Brown & Co., 
with 61,000 indicated horse-power, and the next that of 
the Fairfield Shipbuilding & Engineering Company, with 
57,000 indicated horse-power, but these figures have 
been topped by some English engineers who are not 
shipbuilders. 

The Shipbuilding Outlook. 


While the first year of the new century establishes a 
record in the matter of shipbuilding the second year 
begins with a considerable amount of doubt and gloom. 
Shipbuilders are tolerably well supplied with work in 
the mean time—Clyde firms having on hand contracts 
to the extent of 400,000 tons and the other districts in 
Scotland about 30,000 tons more. But this is consid- 
erably less than last year, and as contracting has ceased 
for the time being new orders are not coming in to re- 
place those which are being finished off. At present the 
prospect is that in the course of six months or so bare 
yards will be the rule on the Clyde, but much may hap- 
pen before then, and some of our shipbuilders take a 
sanguine view of the year upon which we are just enter- 
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The Iron and Steel Makers of Belgium. 


In response to a number of requests we have had pre- 
pared by our Belgian correspondent the following list of 
the iron and steel manufacturers of Belgium: 


Blast Furnaces 

Societe Anonyme John Cockerill, at Seraing. Foundry, forge, 
Bessemer and special pig iron. 

Soc. An. d’Ougree et Marihaye, at Ougree. Bessemer, forge. 
foundry, Thomas and spiegeleisen. 

Hauts Fourneaux et Mines d’Halanzy, at Halanzy. Besse- 
mer, foundry, forge and Thomas pig. 

Soc. d’Esperance Longdoz, at Liége. Bessemer, Thomas, foun- 
dry, forge and special pig and splegeleisen. 

Soc. An. des Hauts Fourneaux de Grivegnee, at Grivegnee. 
Foundry, mill and special iron. 

Soc. An. des Hauts Fourneaux et Acieries d’Angleur, at Scles- 
sin. Foundry, mill and Bessemer pig. 

Soc. An. des Hauts Fourneaux d’Athus, at Athus. Thomas, 
foundry and mill iron. 

Soc. An. des Hauts Fourneaux de Musson, at Musson (par 
Halanzy). Foundry and mill iron. 

Soc. An. des Hauts Fourneaux et Usines de la Providence, at 
Marchiennes. Foundry and mill iron. 

Soc. An. de Marcinelle et Couillet, at Couillet. Bessemer, 
Thomas, foundry and forge pig iron. 

Soc. An. des Hauts Fourneaux et Usines de Monceau St. 
Fiacre, at Monceau sur Sambre. Foundry and forge pig iron. 

Soc. An. des Hauts Fourneaux du Sud de Chatelineau, at 
Chatelineau. ‘Thomas, hematite, foundry and forge pig iron. 

Soc. An. des Usines de Moncaeret, at Acoz. Foundry and 
mill fron. 

Soc. An. des Usines de Bonehill, at Marchienne. Foundry 
and mill iron. 

Soc. des Hauts Fourneaux et Fonderies de Thy le Chateau 
et Marcinelle, at Marcinelle. Bessemer, hematite, foundry, forge 
and special! pig iron. 

Soc. des Hauts Fourneaux de La Louviere, at La Louviere. 
Foundry and forge iron. 

Rolling Mills, 

Gustave Boel, at La Louviere. (Bessemer steel plant.) Iron 

and stee] shapes, bars and angle bars. 
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Soc. des Acieries d'Angileur, at Tilleu (Acid Bessemer, 
basic Bessemer and open hearth steel plant.) slooms, billets, 


steel rails, ties, springs, tires, beams and shapes, iron and steel 
bars, spring steel, gun barre! steel. Roll iron and steel. 

Soc. John Cockerill, at Seraing (Acid and basic Bessemer 
steel plant.) Blooms and billets, rails and accessories, bars, 
beams and shapes, plates, springs, tires, bridges and structural 
worl Roll iron and steel. 

Soc. des Forges, Acieries et Laminoirs de Thy le Chateau et 
Marcinelle, at Marcinelle. (Acid Bessemer steel plant.) Steel 
blooms and billets, rails and accessories, beams and shapes, Iron 
merchant bars and shapes. 

Soc. d'Ougree et Marihaye, at Ougre: (Acid and basic Bes- 
semer and open hearth steel plant.) Rails, beams, shapes and 
plates and iron merchant bars. 

Soc. des Hauts Fourneaux et Usines de la Providence, at 
Marchiennes Beams and shapes, riveted girders and steel rails. 

Soc. An. de Marcinelle et Couillet, at Couillet. (Basie Besse- 
mer and open hearth steel plant.) Steel blooms, billets, rails 
and accessories, beams and shapes. Iron common and special 
bars. 

Soc. Metallurgique d’Esperance Longdoz, at Liége. Steel 
and iron rails, plates and merchant bars. 

Soc. des Laminoirs de l'Ourthe, at Sanheid-lez-Chenee. Mer- 
chant steel bars and iron sheets. 

Soc. Miniere et Metallurgique de Monceau St. Fiacre, at Mon- 


ceau sur Sambre. Iron beams and shapes, iron bars and light 
iron rails. 

Soc. des Laminoirs a Toles de la Regissa, at Huy. [ron 
sheets 

Soc. des Toleries Dufrenoy Delloye, at Huy Iron sheets. 

Soc. An. des Usines Bonehill, at Marchienne-au-Pont Shapes. 


Soc. An. des Laminoirs, Forges et Fonderies de Jemappes, V. 
Demerbe & Co. Specialty of high grade bars and shapes. Also 
mine and tramway rails 

Soc. An. des Forges de Clabecq, 30 Rue des Drapiers, Brux- 
elles. (Basic Bessemer and open hearth steel plant.) Roll fron 
angles, channels and tees, and special shapes for shipbuilding, 
iron and steel locomotive piates and large flats. 

Soc. An. des Forges de Trazegnies, at Trazegnies. Iron 
beams and shapes, bars and plates. 

Soc. des Forges et Laminoirs du Marais, at Montigny sar 
Sambre. Iron merchant bars and shapes and iron mine and 
tramway rails. 

Soc. An. des Laminoirs de Chatelet, at Chatelet. Iron bars 
and flats, angles and tees. 

Soc. An. des Forges et Laminoirs de |'Alliance, at Charierol. 
Iron and bars and shapes, mine rails and bolt stock. 

Soe. An. des Forges et Laminoirs de St. Victor, at Marchi- 
enne-au-Pont. Nail rods, rounds, squares and various iron 
shapes. 

Soc. An. des Laminoirs du Ruau, at Monceau-sur-Sambre. 
Special and common merchant bars, angles, zees and iron rails. 

Soc. An. des Usines de Moncheret, at Acoz. Iron shapes, 
bolt stock and light rails. 

Soc. An. des Forges et Laminoirs de Baume et La Croyere 
teunis, at La Croyere. Iron bars and bridge shapes, mine rails 
and special tron ; 

Soc. An. de la Fabrique de Fer de Charleroi, at Charleroi. 
Iron plates and sheets and large flats 

Soc. Metallurgique de Sambre et Moselle, at Montigny-sur- 
Sambre. Iron special and common bars, beams, shapes and 
bands, 

Soc. An. des Usines du Phenix, at Chatelineau. Iron plates, 
sheets and large flats and corrugated sheets. 

Fernand Thiebaut et Cie., at Marchiennes. Small iron bars. 


Steel Works, 


In the above list of rolling mills we have noted those 
which possess steel plants, these including Gustave Boel, 
Angleur Cockerill, Ougree et Marihaye, Thy-le-Chateau, 
Clabecq, Marcinelle et Couillet. Besides these there are 
the following: 


Soc. des Acieries de Charleroi, at Charleroi. Acid Bessemer 
steel. 

Soe. des Acieries et Fonderies d’Art, at Haine St. Pierre. 
Acid Bessemer steel. 

Acieries Hollado-Belges de |l’Escaut, 16 Rue du Roi, at Ant- 
werp. Open hearth steel. 

Soc. des Forges et Acieries de Bruges, at Bruges Open 
hearth steel. 

Soe des Chantiers Navals de Nicolaieff, at Bouffioulx. Open 


hearth steel. 

Soc. des Hauts Fourneaux et Acieries d’Athus, at Athus. 
Basic Bessemer steel. 

Soc. des Usines et Acieries Leonard Giot, at Marchienne-au- 
Pont. Soft steel. 


alam 

Standardized Drillings.—The Standardizing Bureau 
of the American Foundrymen’s Association announces 
that hereafter separate bottles of the standardized drill- 
ings, A, B, C and D, will be sold for $2 each. This is 
to accommodate those laboratories in which only one 
or two of the standards are needed. The standardized 
drillings are now in such demand that it has been found 
necessary to prepare a fresh stock of samples A and D, 
and these are now again ready for distribution. 
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An Interesting Judicial Opinion. 


Probably the most remarkable judicial deliverance 
regarding consolidations has recently been made by 
Judge Tuley of Chicago, one of the leading judges of 
the State courts of Illinois. The judge in question is a 
conservative, whose training has been along the lines 
of State rights and of consistent antagonism to corporate 
growth. He is the nestor of the Chicago judiciary, 
and has been on the bench so many years that it would 
well be supposed that he is entirely free from the in- 
fluence of new commercial and industrial developments, 
which might, under ordinary circumstances, have an im- 
portant effect on the judgment of a young lawyer 
trained under modern business conditions. Judge 
Tuley’s utterances are, therefore, deeply interesting to 
the commercial and industrial world. They are further 
more remarkable as coming from a State Judge in a 
State in which the courts have quire uniformly shown 
much hostility to consolidations of corporations. The 
ease which brought out the opinion of the judge con- 
cerned the merger of the Pullman and the Wagner sleep- 
ing car companies. He refused to grant a Pullman 
stockholder a preliminary injunction restraining the con- 
summation of the transaction two years since by which 
the Pullman Company absorbed their only competitor 
in the sleeping car business. The complainant was over- 
ruled in every contention, and the opinion was a sweep- 
ing victory for the Pullman Company. 

The original bill alleged, among other things, that 
the proposed purchase was for the purpose of enabling 
the Pullman Company to control the sleeping and parlor 
car business throughout the United States, and that the 
transaction if consummated would create a trust and 
monopoly, thereby violating the laws and statutes of the 
State of Illinois. 

While the judgment rendered was one which could 
hardly have been avoided in this particular instance, be- 
cause it was held that the motive of the complainant 
was to force the Pullman Company to buy the shares 
standing in his name at an exorbitant price, yet in ren- 
dering the decision the judge went beyond the strict re- 
quirements of the case and proceeded to discuss the anti- 
trust laws of Illinois, which had been evoked by the 
complainant’s attorneys to support them in the suit. He 
stated that it is not every combination that is prohibited 
by the Illinois antitrust laws, or that is opposed to public 
policy. “It will be admitted,” he said, “that one mer- 
chant may buy out the stock of another and unite it with 
his own, or the two may combine their stocks and form 
a copartnership, or may combine their stocks and one 
take only a percentage of the future profits agreed upon. 
This may and does lessen competition, and does not 
necessarily increase prices or prevent competition. What 
can be done by individuals, as such, may be done by co- 
partnerships, by mercantile or incorporated associations 
or by companies. Not only may contracts of this nature 
be made, but covenants not to engage in business within 
a limited number of years or at the same place have 
uniformly been sustained by the courts as not being an 
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unreasonable restraint of trade and held to be lawful.” 
He asserted that all so-called antitrust laws must be 
read and construed in the light of the constitutional 
guarantees of the right to hold property and to contract 
with reference thereto. 

He goes further, and states that in his opinion recent 
legislation would seem to indicate that the public policy 
of the State, of opposition to combinations and monopo- 
lies, has changed to'a public policy favoring ecombina- 
tions and monopolies. He also says that the antitrust 
legislation of Illinois, since 1891, has been of such a char- 
acter as to raise doubts as to what is now the law of 
the State upon the subject. Unless a court can see that 
some existing antitrust statute has been violated, any 
decision found upon the theory that the public policy of 
the State is that of opposition to trusts and combinations 
would reflect more the individual opinion of the judge 
than the public policy indicated by the legislation of 
the State since 1891. 

While it is likely that the position taken by Judge 
Tuley will be disputed by other jurists in Illinois, who 
will contend that the State antitrust laws must be con- 
strued as in full force and effect until they have been 
specifically repealed, yet, coming from such an eminent 
expounder of State law, this opinion will have great 
weight in the decision of future questions affecting con- 
solidations which may be brought before Illinois courts 
for adjudication. That State, particularly the city of 
Chicago, has lost considerable commercial prestige in 
late years by the removal into other States of the gen- 
eral offices of a number of large corporations because of 
the apparent hostility of the courts to consolidations. A 
number of decisions have been made which strongly in- 
dicated a feeling of this character on the part of the 
State judiciary. These decisions have been severely 
criticised by Chicago business interests as not in ac- 
cordance with modern ideas and methods. The Pull- 
man decision is, we believe, the first indication of a tend- 
ency by the Illinois courts to construe the State laws 
more liberally toward corporations. 


——$ —— 


The New British Coal Commission. 


The people of Great Britain have a perpetual source 
of anxiety in the question of the probable duration of 
their coal supplies. This subject has been more or less 
formally investigated again and again, but it seems to 
present itself in varying aspects, and the hope that 
something will be discovered to warrant the prediction 
of an unrestricted output as long as the nation shall need 
it prompts those for whom the subject has especial in- 
terest to seek the poor comfort which may be found ia 
Parliamentary blae books dealing with the imminent 
problem of what Professor Jevons fixed in economic lit- 
erature as “the empty coa! cellar.” A new Parliament- 
ary Commission has just been created with the fellowing 
objects: 

“To inquire into the extent and available resources 
of the coal fields of the United Kingdom; the rate of ex- 
haustion which may be anticipated, having regard to pos- 
sible economies in use by the substitution of other fuel, 
or the adoption of other kinds of power; the effect of our 
exports of coal on the home supply and the time for 
which that supply, especially of the more valuable kinds 
of coal, will probably be available to British consumers, 
including the Royal Navy, at a cost which would not be 
detrimental to the general welfare; the possibility of a 
reduction in that cost by cheaper transport or by the 

‘avoidance of unnecessary waste in working through the 
adoption of better methods and improved appliances or 
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through a change in the customary term and provisions 
of mineral leases; and whether the mining industry of 
this country under existing conditions is maintaining its 
competitive power with the coal fields of other coun- 
tries.” 

The last Parliamentary inquiry comparable in scope 
and thoroughness to that devolving upon the new Com- 
mission was undertaken nearly 30 years ago. The ses- 
sions of the Commission lasted through five years, and 
its report was exhaustive; but the conviction obtains 
among those not directly connected with the coal inter- 
est that during the interval something has occurred to 
change the situation, and that a Commission now cre 
ated, working in the fuller light of larger experience and 
more exact technical knowledge, can discover some- 
thing which will serve to allay the popular apprehen- 
sion and shift upon succeeding generations the responsi- 
bility of conserving the fuel supplies of the British 
islands—if, meanwhile, some substitute for coal is not 
discovered which will make it of minor importance as a 
factor in the equation of British industrial supremacy. 

What the new Commission will find to report is still 
a matter of conjecture. Since the last Parliamentary 
inquiry was finished the coal fields then open have 
been worked actively, and in a more thorough manner. 
New pits have been sunk in some localities outside the 
presumed limits of the coal areas, and much knowledge 
has been gained by more thorough geological surveys, 
which have revised and corrected the results of earlier 
investigations. How far these new conclusions may be 
accepted will remain a matter of conjecture until the- 
ory is brought to the test of practice. In the British 
Isles the coal rarely outcrops; and what will be found 
at indeterminate depths in the undeveloped country be- 
tween the superficial showings cannot be known until 
shafts are sunk and workings begun. Experience has 
established the fact that, in a great many instances, es- 
timates of the value of one portion of a coal field based 
upon the results of development in another portion are 
often quite fallacious. Seams get thin and deteriorate, 
and hidden faults will sometimes throw the coal to 
depths at which its recovery costs more than it is worth. 
It is a safe generalization that the amount of coal avail- 
able for recovery is always less than the estimate, and 
that at whatever figure a Parliamentary Commission 
may fix it, the amount which will reach the market will 
be cut down by one cause or another, and that no esti- 
mate can forecast the course of prices for an article of 
universal utility in failing supply. 

The question of immediate interest to English con- 
sumers is not, How long will our available supply of coal 
last at our present rate of consumption? but, What will 
happen when, by reason of relatively dear fuel, the cost 
of manufacturing in England places British products out 
of competition with those of countries more favored in 
this respect? The pre-eminence of British manufactur- 
ing during her period of greatest development was due 
very largely to cheap and abundant coal. This was a 
great part of the national capital; if that is lost, the 
chances of successfully carrying on the business are by 
no means good. It would seem to be evident that the 
maintenance of the British coal export trade is as im- 
possible as it is undesirable. In 1871 the Parliamentary 
Commission estimated the amount of coal in the ground 
at 146,454,000,000 tons, but this included seams down 
to 1 foot in thickness, which could only be worked remu- 
neratively when prices were abnormally high or cir- 
cumstances exceptionally favorable. In 1870 the con- 
sumption was 118,000,000 tons. During the 30 years 
ended with 1900 no less than 5,025,000,000 tons have 
been consumed or exported, which is assumed on good 
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statistical authority to be not less than one-eighteenth of 
the total supply available at the beginning of that pe- 
riod. 
it undoubtedly will unless artificially restrained, the last 


Should the same rate of increase be continued, as 


available ton of coal would have been raised before the 
end of the present century. 
England has no coal to export. 
pit owners will compensate the nation for the rapid proc- 
cess of depletion exportation of the fuel 
needed at home Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
expedient of an export duty of a shilling a ton was no 
doubt indefensible, theoretically, on any other ground 
than that the nation needed money from every source 
from which it could be raised; but a prohibitory export 
duty of 10 or 15 shillings would be strictly logical from 
the economic viewpoint, though not at all so from the 
viewpoint of the revenue. Probably in no other way can 
Great Britain retain the advantage of cheap fuel. It is 
much better to let the countries now depending upon 
Great Britain for fuel shift for themselves, than to en- 
courage them in dependence upon British coal until the 
British consumer must himself look to foreign sources 
for coal to keep his hearth warm and his industrial fires 
alight. When the apparently inevitable wastes of min- 
ing and transportation are considered, the conviction is 
irresistible that the most economical use of British coal 
is to convert it into electrical energy at the pit mouth, 
and distribute this wherever power and heat are needed. 
This is the conclusion to which those who study the sub- 
ject intelligently are coming, and if the 58,000,000 tons 
exported in 1900, aside from that taken for the British 
navy and for vessels coaling in British ports, had been 
retained for home consumption, the coal problem would 
not be one of present anxiety to those who are studying 


No present gain to the 


which the 
involves. Sir 


the immediate industrial future of Great Britain. 
—< —— 


Distributing the Assets of a Bankrupt. 


Ever since the United States Supreme Court decided 
against the claim of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. to share 
in the estate of a bankrupt from whom they had col- 
lected a part of their claim during the four months pre- 
ceding bankruptey, the National Association of Credit 
Men has been organizing a movement to demand the 
amendment of the law on the ground that it is unjust 
to a creditor who has collected a part of his claim te 
exclude him from participation with other creditors ip 
the final division, especially as the creditor who was 
paid in full is not required to surrender any part of his 
collections. adopted 
resolutions asking Congress to amend the law in the 
direction indicated, and this is one of the many changes 
which the Ray bill would make in the law. 
understood by re 


Many commercial bodies have 


The points involved can be best 


membering that there are, or may be, three classes of 
creditors during the four months preceding the bank- 
ruptey--the creditors who get paid in full, those who 
get a part and those who get nothing. The law allows 
the first twe classes to keep all that they have collected 
during the four months unless it can be proved against 
them that they knew they were being preferred and 
received the payments made to them as preferences. 
As a state of mind, or a state of knowledge, is difficult 
to prove, this contingency does not often occur. Those 
who have received full payment and those who have 
received part payment are treated exactly alike in this 
respect. 

When the debtor goes into bankruptcy those who 
have been paid in full are, of course, no longer creditors 
and are eliminated from consideration; the problem is 


that of distributing the estate between those who have 
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been paid in part and those who have received nothing. 
The law says that the former shall receive nothing un- 
less they choose to surrender what they have collected 
during the four months. It is complained that this is 
unjust, because those who were paid in full are not re- 
quired to surrender anything. But those who have been 
paid in part are not required to surrender anything; 
they may surrender and take their dividend from the 
receiver or they may keep what they have collected and 
get no dividend, because there is a third class of cred- 
itors, those who got nothing during the four months. 
There is not enough to pay every one in full; the more 
one creditor gets the less there is for the others. The 
ereditor who has been paid in part has got a larger 
percentage of his claim than the creditors of the third 
elass or else he would in his own interest surrender his 
collections and take his dividend; that amount of ad- 
vantage the law allows to his diligence. If he is to 
have more than this—to keep his collections and also 
receive a share of the remainder—the creditors of the 
third class will get just so much less, and just to that 
extent the purpose of a bankruptcy law, to secure an 
equal division of the assets among all the creditors, 
will be defeated. The whole question involved in this 
discussion is whether the part paid creditor shall have 
some advantage over the creditor who collected nothing 
within four months or whether he shall have a much 
greater advantage. 


The bankrupt law was passed mainly because the 
extent to which preferences were given by insolvents 
was a grievous injustice to merchants and bankers at 
a distance; the debtor’s relatives, the banker in his 
town, the jobber of a neighboring city or the jobber who 
was powerful enough to exact a promise of a prefer- 
ence as a condition of extending credit got all or the 
greater part of the assets of an insolvent, and the dis- 
tant creditor got little or nothing. There are now pend- 
ing in Congress not only the Ray bill and other proposi- 
tions to amend the law, but half a dozen bills to repeal 
it, for most of the Western and Southern Representa- 
tives voted against its passage and would be glad to 
repeal it. The complaint against the law is that it pre- 
vents preferences. The preference of the relative and 
the local creditor is openly justified, and the law that 
interferes with it is denounced as in the interest of 
creditors in other States. 


The law does not entirely prevent preferences; it is 
doubtful if any law could. But it is not denied by any 
one that it comes very near to this. Its theory is that 
all creditors should fare alike; it does not absolutely 
accomplish that. The creditor who has collected in full 
within four months fares best, and the one who has col- 
lected in part fares better than the one who has not 
collected at ali. But it accomplishes an approximately 
equal distribution of the assets; it could give the partly 
paid creditor more only by giving the creditor who has 
been paid nothing less than at present. 

The National Association of Referees in Bankruptcy 
has sought by circular the opinions of almost 14,000 
business houses, with notice that all who did not reply 
would be counted as satisfied with the law as it stands, 
and it received less than 800 replies in favor of this 
change. The American Bar Association has also con- 
sidered the matter and declared in favor of not allow- 
ing the partly paid creditor to participate in the dis- 
tribution, ‘so as to receive, by taking such preferences 
into consideration, a greater percentage of his claims 
than other creditors of the same class.” This scarcely 
differs from the present law under which the partly 
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paid creditor may surrender his collections and take 
a share of the estate if he can get more that way than 
by keeping his collections. 


——— eg 


The Carnegie Institution. 


The organization of the Carnegie Institution by the 
selection of its Board of Trustees marks the beginning 
of the one undertaking due to the liberality of Andrew 
Carnegie in the devotion of so large a part of his for- 
tune to the purposes of education which seems to be 
beyond the reach of criticism. The wisdom of most of 
his openhanded benefactions has been questioned by 
those who are quite sure they could have suggested 
uses for his money which would have done more good 
to humanity and been more generally beneficial to the 
classes intended to be benefited. It is fair to assume 
that such criticism has troubled Mr. Carnegie very lit- 
tle. It has never been his habit to deal with any prop- 
osition tentatively. Few men have known better what 
they wanted to do with their own or other people’s 
money than Mr. Carnegie. He has wasted very little 
time in seeking advice—or, for that matter, in listening 
to it. Always ready for facts in whatever shape pre- 
sented, and possessed of unusual skill in their acquisi- 
tion, he has reserved the right to form his own opinions 
and act upon them. In devising his schemes of prac- 
tical philanthropy he has endeavored to advise him- 
self by conference with the broadest minded and best 
informed persons available for consultation, but what 
he has learned from them has been weighed in his own 
microscopic scales, and his conclusions have represented 
his own views, and only so far as might happen the 
views of those who have endeavored to shape his 
opinions. 

His plan of the Carnegie Institution was probably 
suggested by the recommendations of the committee of 
the National Educational Association, which strongly 
advised against any attempt to establish a National 
University, but pointed out the advantages to result to 
students of science from access to the scientific collec- 
tions, departmental facilities and technical resources of 
the National Government. The suggestion was val- 
uable, and not having been intended in any sense to in- 
fluence Mr. Carnegie, it is not surprising that it had 
exactly this effect, and was pondered by him as a sug- 
gestion of great value, but one impracticable of utiliza- 
tion by the Government, or by any individual not 
equipped for assisting education on a monumental and 
magnificent scale. He amplified the suggestion of the 
committee, reduced it to a practicable plan and forth- 
with endowed it with a fund of $10,000,000 of interest 
bearing bonds, to be devoted to original research along 
lines approved by the trustees. What Mr. Carnegie has 
in view is stated by himself as follows: 


It is proposed to found in the city of Washington, in 
the spirit of Washington, an institution which, with 
the co-operation of institutions now or hereafter estab- 
lished there or elsewhere, shall, in the broadest and 
most liberal manner, encourage investigation, research 
and discovery; encourage the application of knowledge 
to the improvement of mankind; provide such buildings, 
laboratories, books and apparatus as may be needed, 
and afford instruction of an advanced character to stu- 
dents whenever and wherever found inside or outside 
of schools, properly qualified to profit thereby. 

Among its aims are these: 

To increase the efficiency of the universities and 
other institutions of learning throughout the country by 
utilizing and adding to their existing facilities and by 
aiding teachers in the various institutions for experi- 
mental and other work in these institutions as far as 
‘nay be advisable. 

To discover the exceptional man in every department 
of study, whenever and wherever found, and enable him 
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by financial aid to make the work for which he seems 
specially designed his life work. 

To promote original research, paying great attention 
thereto, as being one of the chief purposes of this in- 
stitution. 

To increase facilities for higher education. 

To enable such students as may find Washington the 
best point for their special studies to avail themselves 
of such advantages as may be open to them in the mu- 
seums, libraries, laboratories, observatory, meteorolog- 
ical, piscicultural and forestry schools and kindred in- 
stitutions of the several departments of the Govern- 
ment. 

To insure the prompt publication and distribution of 
the results of scientific investigation, a field considered 
to be highly important. 

These and kindred objects may be attained by pro- 
viding the necessary apparatus for experimental work, 
by employing able teachers from the various institu- 
tions in Washington or elsewhere, and by enabling men 
fitteu for special work to devote themselves to it through 
salaried fellowships or scholarships or through salaries 
with or without pensions in old age or through aid in 
other forms to such men as continue their special work 
at seats of learning throughout the world. 


The more carefuliy this plan is studied the more its 
wisdom commends itself to approval. 
time this country not 
Such institutions should be the result of natural de- 
velopment from colleges of narrower scope, where and 
when the fruits of such development are needed. The 
ambitious plan to found a new university naturally 
takes the form of an architectural nucleus, which is 
reasonably certain to grow like the miraculous gourd 
of the prophet Jonah, and to show a capacity to wither 
with equal facility unless perpetually fertilized by fresh 
contributions. This was not Mr. Carnegie’s ambition. 
Had it been the $10,000,000 he was willing to devote to 
the purpose would have been consumed in providing the 
buildings and equipment deemed necessary for a first- 
class foundation, and a good deal more than the interest 
of another $10,000,000 would have been needed to carry 
on its work. An adequate foundation of this character 
must have placed at a serious disadvantage the less 
liberally endowed universities and robbed them of their 
best professorial talent. 


At the present 


does need another university. 


It would have lessened the 
value of their degrees, and instead of promoting the 
cause of education in this country it would have re- 
tarded and embarrassed it. 
much wiser than this. 


Mr. Carnegie’s plan is very 
It seeks to encourage and facili- 
tate a line of work for which no existing college or 
university is, or can be expected to be, equipped. It 
takes up Investigation where the educational institution 
must leave off, because its duty to the greatest number 
precludes devoting its always overstrained resources 
to special lines of research into which the general stu- 
dent of science cannot and does not want to follow. 
Very little of Mr. Carnegie’s gift need be expended in 
buildings. Laboratories of a temporary character, es- 
pecially suited to the work to be carried on within them, 
can be provided as and where they are needed, but will 
be found not only incomparably cheaper but vastly bet- 
ter adapted to the purposes in view than those of a 
more costly and more permanent character. 

The Carnegie Institution aims to meet a want by 
reason of the existence of which the higher education 
in this country has fallen short of the standards reached 
in parts of Europe, and hitherto deemed impossible here. 
It is a cause for great congratulation that a man of 
Mr. Carnegie’s “surplus wealth” and liberal disposition 
had the intelligence to discover this need and provide 
for it on a scale so magnificent. 

a 


“— 

W. L. Taylor, superintendent of the Dennison works 
of the American Sheet Steel Company, at Dennison, 
Ohio, has resigned, and has been succeeded by Mark Mc- 
Donald of Carnegie, Pa. 


ne 
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A New White Lead Process. 


It is announced that the Brooklyn plant of the Union 
Lead & Oil Company of 32 Liberty street, New York, 
will be running before January 15. The principal prod- 
uct of the plapt will be white lead, manufactured under 
a new process. The Brooklyn plant will have a corrod- 
ing capacity of 12,000 tons annually and a drying and 
grinding capacity of 15,000 tons. In addition to this the 
plant wili also produce lead oxides. lead pipe, sheet lead 
and lead traps. 

The new process is not in any wise a departure from 
the principle of the “Qld Dutch Process.” It con- 
sists simply of a method of preparing the lead so as to 
hasten corrosion. Instead of casting the lead into 
buckles to be placed in the corroding pots it is trans- 
formed into fine filaments. It is known as the Bailey 
process, and is said to effect perfect corrosion in three 
days. 

In the Bailey process the melted lead is forced by its 
own gravity through a perforated plate of thin steel, 
which forms it into threads or hairs about one 1-100 
inch in diameter. The lead solidifies and cools almost 
as soon as it passes the plate, and is transferred to long, 
shallow trays with slat bottoms. Each of these trays 
as it receives its charge runs back automatically into 
place in a suitably constructed bin or rack. When all 
the trays in this rack have been charged with the fibrous 
lead the process of corrosion begins. Mingled vapors of 
acetic acid, moisture, air and purified carbonic acid gas 
are blown in through suitable openings at the bottom 


and sides of the rack, sand after circulating freely 
through the mass finally escape. The temperature 
meanwhile is maintained automatically at the degree 


most favorable to satisfactory corrosion. 

The process is in every respect under absolute con- 
trol, and any tray with its contents can be withdrawn 
for examination at any time. Corrosion is completed 
within three days, and uniformity is more nearly abso- 
lute than by any other known process. 

The corroded fibers are thrown into water, where 
they immediately fall into impalpable powder. The 
cream like liquid from the disintegrating tank is then 
run, without the necessity of grinding, into a separating 
cylinder formed of wire gauze with a mesh of 120 
strands to the linear inch. This cylinder is partly sub 
merged in water, and as it revolves the fine particles 
of corroded lead pass through the meshes, while the 
upcorroded particles, which in this process never rise 
above & per cent., pass out through the end of the sep- 
arator and. being in a very fine state of subdivision, are 
in the hest possible condition for conversion into lead 
acetate and other lead salts. There is therefore no re- 
handling and remelting of the tailing, as in the ordinary 
process. 

The separated lead is finally washed by flotation, and 
when dried is ready for sale as dry lead. When in 
tended for sale as lead in oil it requires, of course, a run 
through the mill; but, owing to the fineness of the prod- 
uct, grinding is necessary only to insure perfect assimi- 
lation of the oil. 

It is proposed to build plants which will be dupli- 
cates of the Brooklyn plant at St. Louis and Chicago. 


ee 


United States Consul-General Bray writes from Mel- 
bourne to the State Department, under date November 
18, 1901, that he has been informed by the Hon. C. C. 
Kingston, Minister of Australian Customs, that should 
the tariff now before Parliament fail to pass in its pres 
ent form any increase or decrease in duties as now 
levied will not be charged or refunded to the importer, 
as was at first intended. Amendments made in the 
tariff during its passage through Parliament will take 
effect immediately—i. e., when a change in the original 
bill is voted or passed by the House of Representatives. 
the Government at once notifies the Collector of Cus 
toms to charge duty from that date, according to such 
amendment. The Australian Parliament was debating 
the bill at the date of Mr. Bray’s communication, and it 
was anticipated that two months would elapse before its 


final passage. 
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The American Chemical Society. 


The twenty-fifth general meeting of the American 
Chemical Society was held in Philadelphia, Pa., De- 
cember 30 and 31, 1901. The sessions of the society 
were held in Houston Hall of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. In extending the welcome of the University of 
Pennsylvania Dr. Edgar F. Smith, the vice-provost 
and dean of the chemistry department, said that it was 
the first institution on this continent in which chemistry 
was taught, and that the first society of chemists was 
organized in Philadelphia in 1798. In his response Presi- 
dent F. W. Clarke referred to leading chemists and min- 
eralogists who have lived in Philadelphia, which city 
has furnished four presidents to the society. 

The convention on Monday was called to order by J. 
Merritt Mathews, chairman of the Philadelphia Execu- 
tive Committee. The reports of the various officers were 
received and a large portion of the morning session was 
given over to the reading and discussion of the follow- 
ing papers: 

“A Review of Metallography,” Henry Fay; ‘“ Action 
of Selenic Acid on Gold” and “ Naturally Recurring 
Telfuride of Gold,” by Victor Lenher, read by Dr. Edgar 
IF. Smith; “ The Quantitative Blowpipe Assay of Tel- 
luride Gold Ores” and “ A New Biowpipe Reaction for 
Germanium,” Dr. Joseph W. Richards of Denver; “ Po- 
tassium Perselenate”’ and ‘‘ Contributions to the Chem- 
istry of the Rare Earths of the Yttrium Group,” L. M. 
Dennis; ‘The Determination of Silica,” W. F. Hille- 
brand; “ Sodium,” J. D. Darling; “ The Volumetric Esti- 
mation of Alumina, and Free and Combined Sulphuric 
Acid in Alums,” Alfred H. White; “‘ The Determination 
of Manganese in Iron,” W. A. Noyes and G. H. Clay; 
“Aqua Ammonia; Its Impurities and Methods of An- 
alysis,” J. D. Pennock and D. A. Morton; “ The Pres- 
ence of Arsenic in Chemicals and Food Products and 
the Efficiency of Several Arsenical Methods,” L. F. Keh- 
ler; “A Method of Analyzing Oil Varnishes,’ P. C. Mc- 
Ithiney; ‘‘ The Sterilization of Water by Peroxide of 
Chlorine,” G. A. Soper; “ The Oxygen Bases; a Review,” 
J. L. Horne. 

During the afternoon various visiting delegations in- 
spected a number of the large manufacturing plants 
throughout the city. In the evening the local branch 
entertained the visitors by a reception at the Acorn 
Club, at which the retiring president of the society, Prof. 
F. W. Clarke of the United States Geological Survey, 
made an address on “ The Development of Chemistry.” 

With the opening of Tuesday’s session the Election 
Committee announced the following election of officers: 
President, Dr. Ira Remsen of Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore; members of the council to serve three years: 
Dr. A. A. Noyes of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston; C. F. McKenna of New York and Dr. 
T. M. Drown, president of Lehigh University. Presi- 
dent-Elect Remsen made a brief speech expressing his 
gratification for the honor, after which a number of pa- 
pers were read and discussed. After luncheon those 
who were not members of the council of the-society di- 
vided in groups for further inspection of various plants, 
among which were the Baldwin Locomotive Works, the 
new United States Mint, Cramps’ Shipyard, the United 
Gas Company’s plant at Point Breeze, the Midvale Steel 
Works, Girard College, Wetherill Bros. White Lead 
Works and the League Island Navy Yard. 

The council of the society held a long executive ses- 
sion during the afternoon, after which the announce- 
ment of the following elections by the council were 
made: 

Secretary, Dr. Albert C. Hale of Brooklyn; treasurer, 
Albert P. Hallock of New York; librarian, E. G. Love of 
New York; editor, Dr. W. A. Noyes of Terre Haute, 
Ind.; directors, to serve three years: EB. BD. Smith and 
Dr. C. F. Chandler, both of New York. 

Committee on Papers and Publications: W. A. Noyes, 
editor; W. F. Hillebrand, Washington; J. H. Long, Chi- 
cago; William McMurtrie, New York; A. A. Noyes, Bos- 
ton; Edward Hart, Easton, Pa.; Dr. Edgar F. Smith, 
Philadelphia; H. N. Stokes, Washington; H. P. Talbot, 
Boston; H. W. Wiley, Washington. 
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Finance Committee: J. H. Wainwright, Durant 
Woodman, C. F’. McKenna, all of New York. 

Committee on Membership: William McMurtrie of 
ewark; C. L. Reese of Newark, N. J.; E. G. Love of 
ew York. 

On Tuesday evening a banquet was held at the Put- 
nam House, more than 100 persons being seated at 
small tables. The toastmaster was Dr. W. H. Wiley of 
Washington, D. C., Chief of Chemistry in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Those who made responses were: 

** Philadelphia,” Mayor Ashbridge; “The American 

Chemical Society,” Dr. F. W. Clarke, the retiring presi- 
dent; “The Future,” Dr. Ira Remsen, the president- 
elect; “‘ Chemistry and the Manufactures,’ Theodore C. 
Search; “Chemistry and the Humanities,” Prof. W. O. 
Atwater of Middletown, Conn.; “ Little Journeys in the 
World,” Prof. John H. Long of Milwaukee; “‘ Our Sister 
Chemists,” Prof. C. F. Chandler of New York; ‘ Our 
Personal Friends,” Prof. J. W. Richards of Lehigh Uni- 
versity. 4 

The next meeting of the society will take place in 

Pittsburgh, Pa., the dates selected being June 30 and 

July 1, 1902. 
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German Estimate of the English Iron Industry. 


The proposal for a new tariff submitted to the Ger- 
man Imperial Parliament is accompanied by a very 
elaborate statement in justification of the changes sub- 
mitted. It is contained in two portly volumes, which 
also refer at considerable length to the iron and steel 
industry. A somewhat interesting account is given of 
the drawbacks from which the German industry suffers, 
and there is an acknowledgment of the position of 
Great Britain, which ought to give a good deal of com- 
fort to our English friends. The following is the 
passage referred to: 

“The German iron industry, it is true, has attained 
a high degree of technical perfection, but this does 
not alone suffice to compensate for the economic ad- 
vantages which foreign countries have in the working 
of iron and particularly in the production of iron. This 
refers, first of all, to the excellent quality of the iron 
in America, Great Britain, Spain, Sweden and Austria. 
So far as Great Britain is concerned, there must be 
taken into account, too, the exceptionally favorable 
circumstance that their coal and ore are in close prox- 
imity and are located in the immediate vicinity of the 
coast. The proximity of the sea not alone facilitates 
the export of finished iron, but also the assembling of 
the necessary foreign ores, chiefly drawn from Spain. 
In Germany iron ore deposits and coal veins usually 
lie at a great distance from one another, and water 
ways are not available by which the ore can be cheaply 
transported to the furnace. Thus, for instance, a large 
part of the ores from Lorraine must be transported by 
the costly method of rail haul to the works in West- 
phalia. In those places where, by way of exception, 
ore and coal are located close together, as in the case 
of Upper Silesia, the former are low in grade and can 
only be smelted in conjunction with foreign ores, nota- 
bly Swedish and Hungarian ores, on which high freight 
charges must be paid. As to the question of the freight, 
which has so great an influence upon the profitableness 
of iron smelting, no average figures can bé given, be- 
cause this cost varies not alone for the different dis- 
tricts, but also varies for the different works in the 
same district, this depending upon whether it is neces- 
sary to assemble ore and coal by water or by rail. It 
is assumed, however, that in Germany 28 to 30 per cent. 
of the cost of pig iron is assignable to freights, while 
in Great Britain only 9 to 10 per cent. are figured. It 
is owing to the low cost of freight alone that pig iron 
is produced at about 20 per cent. less in Great Britain 
than in Germany.” 

The statement contained in the last few sentences 
will certainly come as a great surprise to the iron 
masters of the world, who have been led to believe 
that the German iron industry rests on a more secure 
foundation than that pietured. 
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The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company, Limited. 


The following statement has been made by the Nova 
Scotia Steel & Coal Company, Limited, who have suc- 
ceeded the Nova Scotia Steel Company, Limited: 

Capitalization. —Common stock in $100 shares, $5,000,- 
000; preferred 8 per cent. cumulative, in $100 shares, 
$2,000,000; first mortgage 6 per cent. gold bonds, $2,500,- 
000; total, $9,500,000; of which in the treasury for future 
needs: Common stock, $1,910,000; preferred stock, $970,- 
00U. The mortgage provides for periodical payments 
after July 1, 1903, to the trustee, of amounts sufficient 
to redeem the whole issue during the term of the bonds, 
and a supplementary deed provides that if the quanti- 
ties of iron ore and coal sold in any one year shall ex- 
ceed 275,000 tons and 500,000 tons, respectively, an 
amount equal to 10 cents per ton on such additional ton- 
nage shall be paid to the trustee and applied toward 
the redemption of the bonds. These bonds are issued 
for the purpose of redeeming the short date bonds 
amounting to $1,500,000, which were issued for the pur- 
chase of the property of the General Mining Associa- 
tion; the balance to be applied for the development of 
the coal mines, the erection of shipping piers, coke ovens, 
coal washing plant, new furnaces and other improve- 
ments. 

History.—In January, 1895, the Nova Scotia Steel Com- 
pany acquired the interests of the New Glasgow Iron, 
Coal & Railway Company and of the Nova Scotia Steel 
& Forge Company, and carried on the business pre- 
viously conducted by these companies until the present 
year. In the year 1900 the Nova Scotia Steel Company 
purchased as a going concern the business and property 
of the General Mining Association, including its leases 
of the Sydney Mine and Point Aconi areas, which con- 
tain a superior quality of coal, with good facilities for 
shipment. The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company, Lim- 
ited, have acquired the whole business, property and 
assets of the Nova Scotia Steel Company, Limited, as a 
going concern. 

Property.—The properties now owned consist of: 

1. Lands, shafts, buildings, plant and railways used 
in connection with the coal mines, together with the 
leases of the coal areas acquired from the General Min- 
ing Association. These areas (14,900 acres) extend from 
Sydney Harbor to the entrance of the Great Bras d’Or, 
and are estimated to contain 216,000,000 tons of coal. 
The Point Aconi areas have not yet been worked. 

2. About 7824 acres of freehold land in Cape Breton. 

3. A freehold iron mine, situated at Bell Island, Con- 
ecepcion Bay, Newfoundland, and estimated to contain 
6,000,000 tons of red hematite ore. [The average iron 
contents of recent shipments to the United States was 
over 55 per cent. The mine is equipped for an output of 
over 300,000 tons during the shipping season; boats of 
6000 to 7000 tons capacity have been loaded at the rate 
of 1000 tons per hour.] Also several deposits of iron 
ore held by the company, in fee simple or by lease, in 
Nova Scotia. 7 

4. Leases of coal areas, containing two coal seams of 
good quality, one of which is now being opened up, sit- 
uated within 6 miles of the steel works at Trenton. 

5. A standard gauge railway, 12% miles in length, 
with 3.87 miles of sidings, with rolling stock in Pictou 
County, Nova Scotia. 

6. About 160 acres of freehold land at Ferrona, Nova 
Scotia. 

7. A blast furnace, coal washing and coking plant, 
built in 1892, at Ferrona, with a capacity of 100 tons of 
pig iron per day. 

8. About 50 acres of land at Trenton, near New Glas- 
gow, on which are the steel works, consisting of four 
steel melting furnaces, together with the rolling mills, 
forges and other plant, capable of turning out 100 tons 
of finished steel per day. Over 4 acres are actually cov- 
ered by buildings, and the tramways in and about the 
works aggregate about 4 miles in length. 

9. Large limestone and dolomite properties, of excel- 
lent quality, in the county of Cape Breton. 

10. Net assets represented by cash balances, book 
debts and stock in trade. (These amounted to $635,789 
on January 1, 1901.) 
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Value of entire property, exclusive of good will, ap- 
praised at $4,250,000 to $4,500,000. 

Coal and Ore Output.—The coal areas near Trenton are 
now being opened up, and by the close of the present 
year that property will supply all the coal required for 
steam and heating purposes at the steel works, Trenton. 
In order to increase the output from the Cape Breton 
areas, which during the past three years has averaged 
about 250,000 tons per annum, it is intended to open one 
or more new collieries on the property, by which it is 
estimated that the output will be increased to about 600,- 
000 tons per annum. The company have sold for deliv- 
ery during the present year about 300,000 tons of their 
iron ore, of which 60,000 tons were sold for delivery in 
Philadelphia, and about 240,000 tons in Germany and 
Scotland; and the company have already sold for deliv- 
ery in Germany 160,000 tons in 1902 and 120,000 tons in 
each of the years 1903-4-5, all at prices which should 
yield a satisfactory profit to the company. 

Profits —The profits of the combined business for the 
year 1900, exclusive of bounties, as certified by the audi 
tors, amounted to $530,581, and for the three years, 1898- 
1900, averaged $379,380 yearly. In addition the com- 
pany received by way of bounties on pig iron and steel 
ingots from the Government of Canada, $398,506, being 
a yearly average of $132,835. The total profits for the 
three years, including bounties, amounted to $1,536,646, 
being a yearly average of $512,215. These results, so far 
as the coal mines are concerned, were obtained notwith 
standing the inefficiency of the mining plant at Sydney 
Mines. Irom the proceeds of the present issue of bonds 
the mines will be equipped with modern machinery and 
plant. Unless further legislation is enacted the bounties 
payable by the Government of Canada will be reduced 
annually after April 23, 1902, and will expire on June 30, 
1907. 


Statement of Former Nova Scotia Steel Company for Year 
Ending December 31, 1901. 





Re NO, SUN Is 0 6 Sa dod ee ebtede een edd wodaamas $655,273 
Balance brought forward... ..ccccccccccsccecccsens 47,883 
te SO vidduensanecacesadead academe $702,156 
Deduct: 
Dividend, 8 per cent. on preferred stock.............. $82,400 
Interest on mortgage bonds (replaced by new issue 
GE SPOR a cedeswecdadddaweed dusk aweseadawan eos 45,726 
DOGEEINS che ea csadassanwanadddeesecadewewnnwn 20,000 
FT ETET ETE PCE Perr ere 10,000 


re Ps a Da Sole evi. de aed ew d dae ed cata 
Dividend on 10 per cent. ordinary stock, paid March 
Gy Bets decwades cuales eedadded Cakes saleeaee ce 


200,000 


103,000 


ee MINA skis cS edewedtaberdebnneeds $242,030 

Estimated Future Average Yearly Profits After Development 
Provided for Above. 

From sale of 275,000 tons (2240 pounds) of iron ore 

Si Peat det aseedewWeuewddes hada <adaet amen 

From sale of 500,000 tons (2240 pounds) of coal at 80 

CA Se kd cedar nhaedad ec twaneweddeueeeneeneas 

POE: 1G: CE HOE PONE iii ki. Cav eee xcddddowcaewi 





$192,500 


400,000 
150,000 





Being a yearly average profit of................ $742,500 
Deduct interest on bonds at 6 per cent. and sinking fund. $200,000 


Dividend on preferred stock at 8 per cent........... 82,400 
Leaving for dividends on common stock, deprecia- : 
CE GE Oi kc hie Kabdaninadeweaedacaceies $460,100 


The Roney Stoker at the Manhattan Railway 
Power Plant.-—-Roney mechanical stokers are being in- 
stalled in the Manhattan Railway power plant by 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. It was estimated 
by the engineers for the Manhattan Company that at 
least 270 men would be required to fire these boilers by 
hand, whereas with the Roney stokers this force can 
be reduced to 90 men, a saving in labor alone of over 
$400 per day. Another important advantage gained by 
the adoption of this stoker is the fact that it will permit 
of the use of hard or soft coal, either separately or 
mixed. For this no alteration is required in the ar- 
rangement or construction of the stoker, merely a differ- 
ent adjustment of the feed and grate actuating mechan- 
ism. The supply of coal fed to the furnacé is regulated 
by the feed wheel and tbe motion of the grate bars by 
the position of the lock nuts, which adjustments are 
easily made by any fireman. The present installation 
will consist of 256 stokers under the 64 boilers of 525 
horse-power each, and they will be capable of develop- 
ing 50 per cent. above the rated capacity of the boilers. 
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The total equipment when the plant is completed as 
designed will consist of 384 stokers attached to 96 525 
horse-power boilers; a total of 50,000 horse-power, mak- 
ing this the largest boiler plant ever designed or in- 
stalled. Roney stokers are also being installed in all 
the other large power stations of New York City—name- 
ly, New York Edison Company, 244 stokers, 35,000 
horse-power boilers; Third Avenue Street Railway 
Company, 240 stokers, 31,500 horse-power boilers, and 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company, 174 stokers, 25,- 


000 horse-power boilers. 
$$ a 


The United States Steel Corporation in the 
Pittsburgh Coal Field. 


The United States Steel Corporation have arranged 
to produce their own supply of coal in the Pittsburgh 
district by the development of 50,000 acres, worth ap- 
proximately $10,000,000. The work of development will 
be started at once by a subsidiary company, the Na- 
tional Mining Company, of which President Thomas 
Lynch of the H. C. Frick Coke Company is the head. 
The National Mining Company, which will be the coal 
producing interest of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion in the Pittsburgh district, will open their first mine 
in the Panhandle field, 14 miles from Pittsburgh, in the 
Chartiers Valley, where 7500 acres of coal property 
will be developed. Contracts have already been placed 
for the electric hauling and other modern equipment, 
and this first mining plant is to be in operation before 
the end of the year. Before this property begins to 
produce, the work of opening other properties will be 
started. The Steel Corporation plants in the Pittsburgh 
district, aside from the Carnegie Steel Company, con- 
sume about 3,500,000 tons annually, and the operations 
of the National Mining Company are to supply this 
tonnage. Contracts with existing interests will expire 
by the time the new company are ready to supply the 
eoal. F. A. McDonald, formerly assistant chief engineer 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Company, is chief engineer of 
the National Mining Company, and is superintending 
the development in the Pittsburgh district. Head- 
quarters have been opened in the Empire Building, ad- 
joining other subsidiary concerns of the Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

OE 


Foreign Visitors and American Practice. 


From time to.time foreign manufacturers make fly- 
ing visits to this country, run hastily through the cen- 
ters of trade pertaining to the lines they are interested 
in, make a few notes upon salient features, and upon 
their return go before meetings of their brethren in the 
same business and report what they have seen. With 
few exceptions there is little or no interest shown, and 
not the least intention manifested of adopting our meth- 
ods. Quite recently a British steel maker came here 
and to Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Chicago and other 
places where the mills were thrown open to his inspec- 
tion from end to end cheerfully, and he came away 
much impressed. He told his coadjutors that he saw a 
wire rod mill here that turned out 2300 tons per week, 
while in his own works the best that could be done was 
400 tons. He furtber*said that what struck him the 
most was that the work was kept constantly going. 
From the time an ingot was taken from a soaking pit 
it never stopped until it was in the finished shape, and 
there was no reason why they could not do the same if 
they would only infuse a little more energy into their 
establishments. In Boston he saw two wire rods 
rolled at once, whereas in his own mills it took all their 
time to look after one rod. The manufacturer seemed 
to think the absence of energy and enterprise lay in a 
lack of intelligence, for one thing, in their men, and for 
another, want of co-operation on the part of the em- 
ployers. These last felt that if they put in new ma- 
chines the men would get all the benefit of them, while 
the men considered that if the output was increased 
they were being robbed of work they would have had 
under the old system. It is fair to say that these com- 
mentaries were a correct summing up of the situation 
as we see it, viewed from both sides, but they were by 
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no means to the taste of the hearers of them and will 
not be acted upon. 
ee 


The Babcock Tariff Bill. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 14, 1902.—Representa- 
tive Babcock of Wisconsin, who presented a crudely 
drawn bill in the last Congress transferring a large part 
of the metal schedule to the free list, has prepared a 
much more important measure which he wiil introduce 
in the House to-morrow, the 15th inst., and which he 
will endeavor to bring to the attention of the majority 
leaders of the House by laying it before a specially 
called caucus of the Republicans. 

Mr. Babcock’s new bill adds five new paragraphs to 
the free list; transferring thereto all iron in slabs, 
blooms, &c.; all structural iron and steel; boiler or other 
plates of iron or steel, except crucible plate steel and 
saw plates, not thinner than No. 10 wire gauge, and val- 
ued at not more than 1% cents per pound; all railway 
bars of iron or steel; T rails and railway fish plates, &c., 
and steel ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, bars, &c. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Babcock reduces by a general average of 
nearly 50 per cent. the present duty on the principal man- 
ufactures of iron and steel which are not transferred to 
the free list. The duty on pig iron, for example, is re- 
duced from $4 to $2 per ton; iron rods are cut from 8-10 
cent per pound to 4-10 cent; hoop, band or scroll iron or 
steel is reduced one-half in rate, the existing relation 
with reference to gauge being maintained. Cotton ties 
are cut from 5-10 cent per pound to % cent; steel sheets 
are reduced from 7-10, 8-10, 1 1-10 and 1 2-10 cents per 
pound, to 4-10, 5-10, 6-10 and 7-10, respectively, accord- 
ing to gauge, and tin plate is cut from 2-10 cent per pound 
to 1-10 cent. 

Other reductions ranging from 40 to 60 per cent, are 
made in the principal paragraphs of the metal schedules 
and the basket clause, covering articles or wares not 
specially provided for in this act, composed wholly or in 
part of iroa or steel, is reduced from 45 to 30 per cent. 
ad valorem, while articles composed of lead, copper, 
nickel, pewter, zinc, gold, silver, platinum, aluminum, or 
other metals are left at 45 per cent. 

Mr. Babcock’s plan for securing consideration for his 
bill is rather a novel one. He concedes that the Ways 
and Means Committee will not report the measure fa- 
vorably unless directed to do so by the party caucus. 
Under the rules, however, a caucus can be called by a 
petition signed by a dozen members, and as Mr. Bab 
cock can easily secure the necessary signatures he pro- 
poses to summon a caucus and lay his bill before it to- 
gether with a motion to make it a caucus measure. He 
claims to have between 50 and 60 votes for the bill, and 
he thinks that a little missionary work will develop 
enough more to give him the hundred necessary to the 
adoption of a caucus measure. This would appear to be 
a very sanguine view, and the majority leaders claim 
that Mr. Babcock’s measure will be signally defeated. 
Mr. Babcock is calculaung upon securing support for 
the measure on the ground that it- will reduce what he re- 
fers to as the “ extraordinary profits of the steel trust,” 
while at the same time it ‘ will not injure the independ- 
ent producer who is not obliged to pay dividends on wa- 
tered stock.” The bill will naturally attract consider- 
able attention in view of Mr. Babcock’s prominence in 
the House, where he is not only a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee, but chairman of the Republican 


Congressional Committee. WwW. L. C. 
Selleccacee 


The International Car Wheel Company, organized in 
June, 1899, under the laws of New Jersey, have taken 
over the management of the New York Car Wheel 
Works and the P. H. Griffin Machine Works, both Buf- 
falo concerns, and of the Michigan Iron Company of 
Detroit. They have acquired the stocks of the corpora- 
tions named, and real estate in Buffalo and Detroit, and 
have made a mortgage to the North. American Trust 
Company of New York as trustee to secure $600,000 
6 per cent. gold bonds. The bonds are dated December 23, 
1901, and are due December 23, 1911, but subject to call 
at par on any interest day. The authorized capital 


“stock is $10,000,000 of common and $5,000,000 of 7 per 


cent. cumulative preferred stock. 
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A Decline in Pig Iron 
Production. 


Stocks Show Little Change 


The furnace capacity werking on January 1 re 
flects to some extent. the troubles which have beset 
the managers during the last two months of the year. 
Quite a number of stacks have heen blown out, and 
others have been banked again and again during De- 
cember. Stocks of anthracite and coke iron show lit- 
tle change, so far as the total is concerned. This is dye 
to the fact that some of the makers have been unable 
to ship their current make, and in some cases, notably 
in the South, have accumulated some iron. It is prob- 
able that if figures were available for consumers’ stocks 
a considerable absorption of iron would be shown. 

The weekly capacity of the furnaces in blast on 
January 1 compares as follows with that of the pre 
ceding periods: 


Capacity 

Furnaces per week. 

in blast. Gross tons. 

I Si Ts so eae Kea decaha owe 264 298,460 
PSD EM ie esnmadenneen nage s 266 324,761 
ae en ee ee ee 259 320,824 
NONE he 46th a ER Rie aa eked tae Walaa 246 307,982 
Pe eee re eee 255 299,861 
SD OE oA eh Ras 2 eee Rea 257 303,847 
BE ica aik sk Rhee A eRe ROS Ria Race ace 249 310,950 
PS waiats G54 aa ena abe wae eee ead 252 314,505 
| ig PRE i Pa ee ar ae nye re a 256 301.125 
BUNCE oh tena adi adeeade oe ere 250 296,676 
MIN, ia dicaty Gib a6 din oh deve aren «eka Wale 248 292.899 
NE. Ba chi he selwaneidan ae dSane ses 245 278,258 
CO SN Mea csieneenEwadenneneees 23% 250,351 
RE hs. BOF ok ove ee x eewemeceeal 211 228,846 
NP Ms ons 84os oho eetee ck 201 215.304 
SNE oi oa vos eke ae Oe Cie ee aeeet 213 223,169 
PN Bice 056 bk sik W iva ROU webenoeters 228 231,778 
DEES Davavitevns sie l éeeucwweedee as 240 244,426 
EE ens 22S SRA AN ec einen acenaneues 284 283.413 
CR Bid Onwis HN ROLES elew sb PEwiaeest 293 296.376 
MN Rakha Shea Ree meee eR wetces ieeses 292 293,850 
PR eis Mace Na Cha Nake a RRS ae wee cabes 291 289,482 
SNR aha ciragiaiu‘e eunkud walaa awa a 293 292,643 
OE Sos a's 6 wed nd wd wal Wee mentee 296 298,014 
We Bivbaca Fe rend Bae e aw ae 280 294.186 
Se 283 296,959 
PO I ives Siecle G0. 0 alan rede uaen 277 2°8,522 
NY ie na alal Wank aneaaan ee eine terenkh 265 278,650 
NE Basi dire wade Se Wie Oe ew de eae 257 267,335 
PE Saat wedee Can saeurccnuN, 244 267,672 
Ye ICE ER EECCET CERT TT CUETO OER TC 237 263,363 
ON Ss Stace PEN RAGE WhO Cae e os een 220 251,062 
PE, eG iRicenidkh oe «aed ees Kaaemewer es wes 217 250.095 
ME SEs Ri etded 0b4 Ma gkeke CRA wad wanalees 205 245.746 
ee eC rr ee 192 228,195 
WON Bike Simin den cakes eee Te 195 237,639 
NIN his Haaitarde kde ati dip Ohs erates aa 200 243,516 


The disturbances created by the inability of the rail- 
roads to handle the business offered to them have less- 
ened the output considerably and have rendered the 
figures of capacity compiled by us a less reliable index 
of production than they usually are. We print below 
the actual production of coke and anthracite pig iron 
in the different States and districts, which makes it pos- 
sible to trace the effect of the coke scarcity. It will be 
observed that the Pittsburgh and the Chicago districts 
have been the principal sufferers. In dealing with quan- 
tities so large, of course, the fact must be taken into ac- 
count that October and December have 31 days, while 
November has 30 days. 


Monthly Production of Anthracite and Coke Pig Iron.—Gross 


Tons, 

October. November. December. 
SO Seas bia ives dive eon 24,159 25,910 32,002 
DE. WE dew aos Sawencteees 17,837 17,882 17,737 
a, 37,222 42,281 38,621 
BA WO sc sae eke cheeses 39,65 41,444 41,183 

Upper and Lower Susquehanna 
ee PTET ee eee 68,638 65,784 56,427 
POEL vwiawh seu kinwe de wa's 310,473 343,878 284,052 
oe | Ree 88,700 92,875 90,750 
Western Pennsylvania...-...... 82.779 74,102 75,833 
Maryland, Virginia aud Kentucky 75,184 68,858 57,058 


Wee -GIOU so ok aviiwciess 54,431 58.573 46,822 
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Central and Northern Ohio.... 115,981 96,373 87,878 
Mahoning Valley......... scts Baeeee 108,342 128,056 
‘danging Rock and Hocking 
VONOE ccacvinees wi eew ays ed 30,096 29,669 30,341 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri and 
CRE akans ess ivece SOCCER 170,332 155,266 
Alabama ... pee wae he eed 95,200 97,647 104,379 
RNS Sod ik. ho ses 25.560 28,001 27,903 
TOCA: 6 iss owctccccccceed BOIO6 1364.961 1,374,500 


The October output exceeded the estimates, based on 
September records. In November, however, the make 
fell considerably below the capacity as revealed by the 
status of works on the first of that month. December, 
with an even greater capacity in blast, showed a still 
further decline in actual product owing to the causes 
which have been fully discussed from week to week. 
On the other hand, it is likely that the January product, 
should the betterment in the conditions continue, will 
be larger than the status of the furnaces early in the 
month would indicate. 

The condition of the coke and anthracite furnaces at 
the beginning of the month was as follows: 


Coke and Anthracite Furnaces January 1, 1902. 


Total No. Number Capacity 


Location of furnaces of stacks. in blast per week. 
NOW TOs ots cesjieweceus ee ee 6 7,226 
NOW JOTROT 66cccecnts cocdussvve 7 3 3,014 

BMGMGD 2c cceenesevenes ‘ 3 3 533 
Pennsylvania: 
Lehigh Valley........... 28 16 8,739 

PO -e6e cavewnes ea ‘ 1 121 

Schuylkill Valley....... Terry ae 11 8,405 
Upper Susquehanna... 1 0 0 
Lower Susquehanna..... 10 7 5,300 
Lebanon Valley........ , 12 9 6,420 
Pittsburgh District..... 34 32 70,204 
WIONGE (6 hess diesen ick 1 1 2.760 
Shenango Valley...... a » ae 16 21,634 
Western Pennsylvania... 20 14 16,031 
PG nics vewkns i aa 1 1 1,093 
MEGRPIED os cece wane aa 5 3 4,343 
Wheeling District............ 10 7 8,782 
Ohio. 
Mahoning Valley.......... 5 14 26,701 
Central and Northern....... 14 12 21,517 
Hocking Valley..... aera ; 3 1 452 
Frames BOGE. ccicscvcecedes 12 10 6,400 
SE oa cNeeccmeuanaen eee 17 13 27,550 
BRIM ic vidoe ie dcenewsanewes 1 1 946 
Minnesota 1 0 0 
WItGOE cscs ce cdcdes eas emees 5 0 0 
PEGS i640 6 6s 6. ews ie ecae ak aaa 1 0 0 


9° One 
Colorado 3.953 


The South: 


4), 0) re cnhawneues 20 15 7.935 
Kentucky .. Camewenkedsesues 5 4 ,738 
pO ON ee rT Cee ee ee a 39 26 23,57 
Spiegel . Witnreenwveseaaes 1 1 263 
TOMMOGESO co cccccces weiootves 11 6,359 
CS ci dene viadanvenswxennt 1 0 0 
North Carolina.....cccccccoes 1 0 0 
WERT 6 cc cévivwuees : ... 318 241 291,992 


In comparison with previous months the record of 
the coke and anthracite furnaces stands as follows in 
gross tons: 


Number Capacity 


in blast per week. 
January 1, 1902... nee ; a aatemaa: a 291,992 
December 1, 1000... cccccccccccccces ; 241 317,358 
TNE: Bee ck ciwieawewdsdwaune ane ae 237 313,775 
Cee Ts cwevet ste eeann we meeeeuns 221 300,538 
September 1......ccccccccccvccccscecece 233 293,256 
RE Dis ck cece tude ccestaeedveness 235 297,269 
Ne ee hla eee aweas ecerawta 227 303.793 
SN a otccit at aw dicts caw bea ane 232 306,991 
I Fig ccc te tereteusesaaveccacesenes 233 293,915 
NE he dipralg adie sig rea ea REN a 288.766 
OE ee a a 7 222 284 825 
WORSE Tac ok ci ccccsecvccedecastques 214 278.258 
JOG Dg bo tncen cus cenwkhé Meadweanes 201 243,254 
See SEND. i ccimensacedesess 179 222.067 
PUGET ok hc caccedadecreasnes ree 207 381 
CN Fe onc se tceducddeeetnes wave see 182 214,921 
CNT, 5 ks ceed icwkiedwenewteds 197 223,551 
August 1......... baceitmseeddcms ines: (a - 236,131 
SO Ee 2c i Wek scmedensnenaecewawenwe 52 274.921 
SO Di icdcneééceet caenwedevessrdeonnes 266 288 77 
EE  tecek we tcdeVessaesedeneeweeus 267 286,956 
SAE es «i405 budesoeeauee ceuictsee ea mae 281,644 
TS EP eee ere ere re 264 285,596 
Pebraary 2... ccccccccccccvccccccsvcece 264 290,010 
Ne soi daca he ee ae ae en CaS 250 286,729 
ees 4 SU oii cua ciwaseraaeinan 253 284,448 
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There were blown out during December Stanhope in 
New Jersey, one Swede in the Schuylkill Valley, one 
Saucon in the Lehigh Valley, one Monongahela in the 
Pittsburgh district, one Lackawanna in the Upper Sus- 
quehanna Valley, Blue Mountain in Maryland, Buena 
Vista in Virginia, two Bellaire in the Wheeling district, 
one Union, one Bay View and Mayville in the Chicago 
district, and one Missouri. There were started during 
the month one Edgar Thomson, the new Sharon Steel 
furnace, Ivanhoe and Covington in Virginia, and one 
Nofth Birmingham, one Bessemer and one Sheffield in 
Alabama. 

The condition of the charcoal furnaces at the begin 
ning of the month was as follows: 


Charcoal Furnaces January 1, 1902. 


Capacity 
per week. 
171 

683 

89 

94 

33 

139 

0 

85 

320 

641 
4,013 
200 

0 


Totals... acess Gs deg tc 23 6,468 


Number 
in blast. 


Total number 

Location of furnaces. of stacks. 
New England 7 
New York.... 
Pennsylvania . 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Ohio 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Georgia . 
Alabama ; ee 
Michigan, Missouri and Wisconsin. 
Oregon 
Texas 


~ 
ww 


— 
— eee 


~ 


As compared with previous months the record of ac- 
tive charcoal furnaces stands as follows: 


Furnaces 
blast. 
January 1, 1902. 23 
December 1, 1901 25 
November 1. 22 7,049 
October 1.. fia leata 7 i 25 7,444 
ee ; etter tld , 2 6,605 
I i cide li Av cise Sip toieieintc kw arenas ee: 6,578 
July 1... — Parties : 22 7.157 
June 1. eee ; 22 514 


Capacity 
per week. 
6,468 
7,403 


‘ 

7 
May 1... ‘ br nce i ; ‘ 2: 7,210 

7 


April 1.. Pa i ‘ : 910 
I a i ct ae Rg it wie a ; 26 8,074 
February 1 hatte eee ‘ 8.335 
January 1 : 3: 7,097 
December 1. 1900 : : ; : 6,779 
November 1 ie : 3 7,923 
October 1 . 3 8.248 
September 1 . : 3 8,227 
August 1 ; ; s . 8,295 
July 1.. sotalol ; 8,492 
June 1. eee re $ 7,605 
May 1. ee ee ae 6,894 
April 1 ba ; : 29 7,838 

Among the charcoal furnaces Muirkirk in Maryland 
resumed, White Rock in Virginian was blown out, as 
were also Bloom, Center and Madison in Ohio. 


Furnace Stocks, 


The position of furnace stocks, sold and unsold, as re- 
ported to us, was as below on January 1, as compared 
with the five preceding months, the same furnaces being 
represented as in former months. This does not include 
the holdings of the steel works producing their own iron: 

Stocks. 
Anthracite 

and Coke...328,787 318,069 299,824 
Charcoal 62,005 61,769 


. 887,329 380,074 361,593 278,251 223,462 


a 


Aug. 1. Sept.1. Oct.1. Nov.1. Dee.1. Jan. 1. 


179,993 


223,089 181,021 
50, 36,144 


162 42,441 


Totals.. 216,137 


George Wright, 121 Fulton street, New York, pub- 
lisher of Wright’s Foreign Trade Directory and Gazet- 
teer, has just issued Wright’s Catalogue of America’s 
Greatest Manufacturers in the Engineers’ and Metal 
Trades. The book contains 653 pages, each 13% x 10% 
inches, and is cloth bound. In the front there are a 
number of striking views of important American build- 
ings and scenes, with accompanying descriptive matter. 
The balance of the work is made up of advertisements 
of representative American manufacturers. This book 
is distributed gratuitously abroad in various quarters« 
of the globe. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


tron and Steel. 

The Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, have received 
a contract for the steel buildings, storage tanks and other heavy 
structural work for a large oil refinery which the J. M. Guffey 
Petroleum Company will build at Port Arthur, Texas. It is 
said the value of this contract aggregates nearly $1,000,000. 
The Riter-Conley Mfg. Company have built a very large amount 
of structural iron work for the oil fields in Texas, and have a 
large force of mechanics in that field constantly doing work. 


In December the Ohio works of the National Steel Company, 
at Youngstown, Ohio, broke all previous records of output. The 
total ingots made was 56,098 tons; ingots rolled, 55,042 tons; 
finished billets, tin and sheet bars, 47,774 tons. On Iecember 


12 the converting mill turned out 2780 tons and the tinishing 
mill 2440 tons. 


The blast furnace of the Struthers Furnace Company, at 
Struthers, Ohio, which has been recently rebuilt, was put in 
blast last week, a sufficient supply of coke having been received 
to warrant starting the furnace. 


The tin plate mill at Johnstown, Pa., owned by the American 
Tin Plate Company, is being dismantled, and the two tin mills 
which it contained are being shipped to Monessen, Pa. 


The Canton Crucible Steel Company, Canton, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of high grade steel of all kinds, have been incor- 
porated under the laws of West Virginia with a capital of 
$20,000. This was done to enable the firm to enlarge their 
plant to take care of their increasing trade. The concern ad- 
vise us that they have increased their output of steel about 
500 per cent. 


The Crawfordsville Wire & Nail Company, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., have completed. their financial arrangements, and have 
placed contracts for the erection of new buildings to take the 
place of those recently burned. The contracts have been made 
with a view to the completion of the buildings early in the 
spring for the purpose of resuming manufacturing operations as 
speedily as possible. The new buildings will be made as nearly 
fire proof as possible. 


The Champion Rivet Company of Cleveland have purchased 
9 acres of land at Parnassus, Pa., and will erect a new rivet 
making plant. It will be put in operation next summer. The 
rumor was circulated in Cleveland that the United States Steel 
Corporation were back of the venture, and were seeking to com- 
bine all rivet making plants. This was denied by officials 
of the Champion Company, who state that the. plant will be 
built to meet the increased demand for goods. It is also denied 
that the new plant would mean the removal of the present 
plant from Cleveland. 


General Machinery. 

The Davis & Furber Machine Company, North Andover, 
Mass., manufacturers of textile machinery, are enlarging their 
plant by an addition 41 x 65 feet. 

The Jones Automatic Stoker Company, Chicago, have been 
licensed to incorporate with a capital stock of $50,000, the in- 
corporators being James P. Grier, Wm. H. Tuttle and N. Cross. 


The Nazareth Foundry & Machine Company, Nazareth, Pa., 
who were organized in the spring of last year, finished an en- 
tirely new building September 1, since which time they have 
found it necessary to add a new pattern shop of two stories, 50 
x 24 feet. The main building is 180 x 62 feet. The machinery 
installed is of the latest type and embraces a 100-inch Betz 
boring mill; a Dreses, Mueller & Co. 72-inch radial drill; a 48- 
inch by 24-foot lathe, and several smaller machines, consisting 
of lathes, planers, shapers, milling machines and gear cutters. 
The company manufacture knitting mill, slate, cement and agri- 
cultural machinery, and make a specialty of fine castings, both 
light and heavy. They also do a general line of repair work, 
and carry a stock of engineers’ supplies, including pipe fittings, 
cold rolled shafting, hangers, &c. Since commencing the works 
have been fully engaged, and it is in contemplation to increase 
the capacity of the foundry in a few months. The president 
of the company is Conrad Miller, formerly owner of the Bangor 
& Portland Railroad; vice-president, G. A. Schneebeli, promi- 
nently identified with the industries of Nazareth; secretary, J. 
J. Heintzelman, who has long been connected with railroad in- 
terests, and treasurer, W. TT. Swartz, a well known business man 
of Nazareth. The superintendent and manager is R. J. Kellogg, 
who was foreman of the No. 2 machine shop of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Wm. Bartley & Sons, Bartley, N. J., manufacturers of saw 
mill machinery, had a fair average business during 1901, and 
have good prospects for the present year. They have orders for 
saw mills from Liberty, Sullivan County, N. Y., and also from 
Oil City, Pa., and have promises of orders from the State of 
North Carolina and Seattle, Wash. 


The Foster & Brown Company, recently incorporated, are a 
reorganization of the firm of Foster & Brown, Westbrook, Maine, 
machinists and iron founders. The management will be the 
same as heretofore, the only change being in the name. 
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The original members of the company and Pau! D Wampler 
have incorporated the Cyclone Drilling Machine Company, Orr- 
ville, Ohio. ‘The new company will double the capacity of the 
plant and install considerable new equipment. 


The Jeanesville Iron Works Company, Jeanesville, Pa., will 
considerably eniarge their plant and nearly double its capacity. 
The plans embrace a 75-foot addition to the machine shop, which 
will also be widened its entire length, and the rebuilding and 
enlarging of the foundry. In the latter a 15-ton traveling 
crane will be installed. The company make mine and pumping 
machinery. 


The town of Bennettsville, S. C., will, within the next 60 
days, issue the necessary bonds for the erection of an electric 
light plant, and shortly thereafter will be ready to purchase the 
entire equipment or let out contracts for the erection and in- 
Stallation of the plant. They would like to employ a compe- 
tent electrical engineer to prepare the plans and specifications, 
and assist in letting the contracts and installing the plant and 
testing it when completed. J. M. Jackson has charge of the 
matter. 


K. Sida, a representative of the Imperial Japanese Navy, 
was the guest of the Niles Tool) Works Company, at Hamilton, 
Ohio, a few days ago. He is in America for the purpose of 
placing orders for machine tools for a new shipbuilding plant 
which Japan proposes to.establish. He will visit Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia and New York, and will then go to Washington, 
where he will be entertained by the Japanese Minister. Later 
he will go to Europe. 


The Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad has started work on 
the erection of a new machine shop, at Greenville, Pa., to be 
120 x 128 feet. 

The Wheeling Roofing & Cornice Company of Wheeling, W. 
Va., have increased their capital stock from $50,000 to $500,000, 
and plans have been made for the erection of a new plant at 
New Martinsville, W. Va. Two buildings will be erected, one 
90 x 220 feet, and the other 60 x 120 feet. A large amount of 
modern machinery will be installed. 


The Pennsylvania Railway are making plans to make ex- 
tensive additions to their repair shops at Columbus, Ohio. An 
electric light and power plant will be installed, the machine 
shop will be enlarged, new boiler shops built and a new brick 
round house erected. 


The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway is reported to 
have adopted plans for $150,000 worth of improvements to be 
made at the main shops at Lima, Ohio. New machine and 
boiler shops will be erected. 


Directors of the Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling Railroad 
Company have decided to locate their repair shops in Alliance, 
Ohio. 


The Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway are laying out plans for 
extensive improvements to their shops at Norwalk, Ohio. The 
capacity of the machine shops will be more than doubled, and 
it is stated that $100,000 worth of new machinery will be in 
stalled. 

The Davis, Walker & Cooper Company of Youngstown, Ohio. 
were incorporated last week with $50,000 capital stock by James 
Cooper, F. B. Davis, Charles Walker, Evan J. Davis and H. L 
Davis. They have taken options on three sites in Youngstown, 
and will proceed to erect a plant for the manufacture of ma- 
chinery and forgings. They have also purchased the Walker 
Engineering Works of that city. Hubbard, Ohio, has made a 
bid for the plant. 


The Mansfield Engineering Company of Mansfield, Ohio, are 
being organized with a capital stock of $100,000 by the stock- 
holders of the Century Mfg. Company of that city. Plans have 
been prepared for buildings as follows: Erecting room, 195 
x 75 feet; structural and blacksmith shops, 80 x 130 feet; pat- 
tern shop, 44 x 136 feet, and power house, 40 x 50 feet. 

The Canton Roll & Machine Company, Canton, Ohio, will 
erect an addition to their plant. 

‘rhe Kent Machine Company, Toledo, Ohio, have plans on 
exhibition at the Toledo Builders’ Enxchange for a two-story 
factory building, to cost $65,000. 


[he Coe Mfg. Company of Painesville, Ohio, heretofore a 
partnership company, have been reorganized and incorporated 
with a $125,000 capital stock. H. H. Coe is president; H. P. 
Coe, vice-president ; Frank Morey, secretary. The company are 
the largest makers of veneer machinery in the country. They 
have just completed a new plant, and will add new machinery 
to increase the capacity. 

Formal transfer of the pneumatic hoist department of the 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Company, Cleveland, to the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company, was made last week. Revenue 
stamps attached to the instrument indicated that the value of 
the property was $125,000. 

It is stated that the Big Four Kailway is preparing plans 
for extensive additions to its repair shops, at Bellefontaine, 
Ohio. 

Bollers, Engines and Accessories. 


The La Crosse Gas & Electric Company, La Crosse, Wis., are 
purchasing the equipment for the improvements they are making 
to their plant at a cost of about $100,000. New boilers, electric 


generators and gas engines will be installed in the electric sta 
tion; a new retort house is being erected in connection with the 
gas plant, and they expect to lay several miles of gas mains, 
together with services, end to place from 500 to 1000 gas ranges 
this coming summer 


The Hodge Boiler Works. established in 1865, have incorpo- 
rated and moved into their new shop on Sumner street, East 
Boston, Mass., where they will have increased facilities for turn- 
ing out marine and stationary boilers. tanks, &c. John E. Lynch 
is treasurer 

The United States Government have placed with the Pitts- 
burgh Boiler Scale Resolvent Company, Park Building, Pitts- 
burgh. Pa., an order for 1000 pounds of boiler compound, to be 
used in the boiler of the ice plant at the military hospital at 
Iloilo, Philippine Islands, where the water is highly impreg- 
nated with lime and sait. The company have during the past 
vear shipped boiler compound for the Government to the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

The Manitowoc Steam Boiler Works, Manitowoc, Wis., are 
doing a large amount of heavy marine and stationary boller 
work, but are principally engaged in building digesters for paper 
manufacturing. These digesters are large steel shells, requiring 
for their construction high grade open hearth steel plates, from 
1% to 1% inches in thickness. They are completing two large 
orders for New York State, consisting of three digesters for the 
Union Bag & Paper Company's plant at Sandy Hill, each 15 feet 
in diameter by 49 feet long, and three for the Battle Island Pa- 
per Company's mills at Fulton, each 14 x 41 feet. They are also 
building a second digester. 15 x 36 feet, for the George Friend 
Paper & Tablet Company, West Carrollton, Ohio During the 
past year they completed two of the largest digesters ever built 
in this or any other country for the Sault Ste. Marie Pulp & 
Paper Company of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. These digesters were 
17 x 54 feet, built of 14 and 1% inch plates, and weighed 110 
tons each. They have in hand a number of orders for marine 
boilers, among them being two for James Corrigan of Cleveland, 
each 12% feet in diameter by 12 feet in length, to carry 175 
pounds steam pressure. They report the outlook for business, 
both for digesters and boilers, never better than at present, and 
believe they could keep their shop full of work if it were twice 
as large. Their digesters are being used in paper mills in all 
parts of this country and Europe. 

The Asheroft Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, Conn., manufactur- 
ers of steam gauges, are building a one-story addition to the 
forge shop and brass foundry. Al! equipment has been pur- 
chased. 

The Toledo Marine Boiler Company, recently organized at 
Toledo, Ohio, have prepared plans for a $20,000 building. Con- 
tracts have already been placed for about $30,000 worth of new 
machinery. It is expected the plant will be in operation by 
May 1. 

A syndicate have been formed at Mansfield, Ohio, to purchase 
the city water works plant, thoroughly rebuild it, and operate 
the water supply system of the town under a 25-year franchise. 
The plant is in need of immediate repairs. 

The village of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, has sold $5000 in bonds 
to purchase a new engine and dynamo to furnish city lighting, 
and to be operated in connection with the water works. 

The Chillicothe Railway, Light & Power Company, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, are preparing to erect a large power house to take 
care of an extension of their railway. Joseph Myers is super- 
intendent. 

The De Beers Consolidated Diamond Mines, Limited, of Kim- 
berley, South Africa, have just awarded contracts to American 
coneerns for the erection and equipment of a mammoth power 
plant. Milliken Bros. of New York have been awarded the con- 
tract for erecting the plant, while the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company have been awarded the contract for equipping the 
plant with two turbines of 1000-kw. capacity each. The con- 
tract for the turbines is the first secured by the company for ex- 
port purposes. 

Foundries. 


The Magnatite Foundry Company, St. Louis, Mo., are making 
a number of improvements at their plant. A new core oven is 
being installed, the foundry is being fitted with track facilities, 
the electric equipment and the lines supplying compressed air 
are being extended. 

The Johnson-Jennings Company of Cleveland have placed a 
contract for the erection of a large foundry building in addition 
to the large plant now under construction. Kaltenbach & Griess 
of Cleveland are engineers. 

The Craig Foundry Company of Toledo, Ohio, have secured 
a contract from the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company for 
1800 tons of castings to be delivered at the rate of £00 tons per 
month. The bulk of the castings will weigh from 15 to 30 tons 
each, and will be used in generators manufactured by the Pitts- 
burgh company. The contract will necessitate increasing the 
capacity of the foundry. 

The Cambridge Foundry Company and the Cambridge Mining 
Car Company of Cambridge, Ohio, will be consolidated and a 
large plant will be erected in that place for the production of 
both lines. 
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The Marion Malleable Iron Company, Marion, Ohio, have 
elected officers as follows: E. Huber, president; D. W. Murphy, 
vice-president, and J. A. Huber, secretary-treasurer. A three per 
cent, dividend was declared at the recent annual meeting, and a 
balance set aside for improvements. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


Bids will be received to February 4 by the county commis- 
sioners at Hamilton, Ohio, for a steel bridge over Dry Fork. 
Christopher Pabst is county auditor. 


Fires. 

The Milton Leather Board Mills, Milton, N. H., were de- 
stroyed by fire January 8, causing a loss of about $50,000. 

The powder works, 2 miles from Clearfield, Pa., owned by 
James Kerr, were destroyed by fire January 9. The loss is 
about $20,000. It is understood that the works will be rebuilt. 

Lewis Sands’ saw, shingle and stave mill, at Manistee, Mich., 
was destroyed by fire January 10. The loss on machinery and 
buildings is estimated at $100,000, with $60,000 insurance. 

The plant of the Waltham Emery Wheel Company, Waltham, 
Mass., suffered a $25,000 loss by fire on January 10. The loss 
is covered by insurance. 

The plant of F. M. Locke, Victor, N. Y., manufacturer of 
insulator pins, was destroyed by fire last week. ‘The loss will 
reach about $50,000, partly covered by insurance. 

The foundry of Peter Lippert, Kenosha, Wis., was destroyed 
by fire on January 7; loss about $10,000. 

The rolling mill of the National Enameling & Stamping 
Company, at St. Louis, Mo., was damaged to the extent of 
$75,000 by fire on January 14. 


Hardware. 


Rogers Screw Company, Providence, R. I., are installing new 
machines which, it is stated, will double the present output of 
the plant. The expectation is that the new machinery will make 
a material difference in the earning power of the factory, the 
increase in production, we are advised, being effected without 
additional cost. 


Barnes Mfg. Company, manufacturers of pumps, &c., Mans- 
field, Ohio, report 1901 business as the largest in their history. 
During the year their capacity was increased 25 per cent., and 
they have been running every day except holidays and shut down 
only three days for invoicing instead of ten days or two weeks 
as usual. 


Voss Bros. Mfg. Company, Davenport, Iowa, manufacturers 
of the Ocean Wave washing machine, have just let a contract 
for another building, which will double their capacity. This 
makes the third addition to their factory within the last six 
months and shows the growing popularity of their washer. The 
company are over 400 machines behind their orders and are kept 
busy apologizing for the delay in shipments, and asking the 
trade to bear with them for a short time until they get in shape 
to ship more promptly. 


Columbus Forge & Iron Company, Columbus, Ohio, have just 
been authorized to increase their capital stock from $50,000 to 
$125,000. Among other improvements and extensions they have 
been making during the past summer and fall is a shop for the 
manufacture of high grade solid box vises, which the company 
are now prepared to make shipments of. 


The Watrous Mfg. Company, East Hampton, Conn., manu- 
facturers of bicycle specialties and toys, whose plant was de- 
stroyed by fire recently, have rebuilt and have in operation that 
part of their works devoted to the making of bicycle specialties, 
and, we are advised, will in the early spring build an addition 
for the manufacturing of toys. 

The Industrial Mfg. Company, Phenix, N 
been organized. They will 
cycles, bicycle brakes, &c. 


J. L. Claudin, Morton, IIll., has invented a new fence ma- 
chine, and expects to build a factory at that point for the manu- 
facture of woven wire fence. 


The directors of the Safety Corn Husker & Shredder Com- 
pany, New Castle, Ind., at their last meeting, decided to enlarge 
their business. It was also decided to issue $50,000 worth of 
preferred stock, which is to be divided into 500 shares. 


. Y., have recently 
manufacture automobiles, motor 


Miscellaneous, 

Tee St. Joseph Plow Company, St. Joseph, Mo., have in- 
creased their capital stock to $125,000, and expect in the near 
future to increase their capacity. 

The business of the Merkel Mfg. Company, Geo. Merke!, pro- 
prietor, Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturers of motor cycles, hydro- 
earbon motors and bicycle hubs, has been incorporated under the 
same name with a capital of $32,000. The new company expect 
to enlarge the present plant and will shortly put on the market 
a line of direct connected generating sets, consisting of a dynamo 
direct connected to a gasoline motor of high speed, inclosed 
crank case type. These sets are intended for small isolated 
lighting plants. 
C. Uehling. vice-president: W. J. 
urer, and J. F. Merkel, manager. 


Merkel, secretary and treas- 


The Bonnot Company, Canton, Ohio, manufacturers of clay 
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The officers are Theodore Jones, president : 0." 
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working machinery, have purchased the Penfield shops in Louis- 
ville, Ky., into which they will move the department of their 
business devoted to the manufacture of hot air furnaces. 


The Pliable Veneer Company, Pawtucket, R. I., recently or- 
ganized, have leased a shop where they will make a substitute 
for wood veneers. Later they intend to erect a plant. Address 
correspondence to J. W. Meiklejohn, 45-47 Park place. 


The Wellsville Refining Company, Wellsville, N. Y., capital- 
ized at $100,000, have broken ground for the erection of an in- 
dependent oil refinery with a capacity of 1000 barrels per day. 
They expect to be in operation by April. 


The Bessie Minge Mfg. Company, Demopolis, Ala., recently 
organized with a capital of $100,000, have secured a site in 
that city upon which they will erect a new plant. They expect 
to commence operations by July. All machinery has been pur- 
chased. The officers are J. H, Minge, president; W. C. Harrison, 
vice-president, and J. C. Minge, secretary and treasurer. 


The business of Augustin Fuller, 35 South William street, 
New York City, mechanical engineer and contractor of sugar 
machinery for export, has been incorporated under the name of 
the Augustin Fuller Company, with $50,000 capital. 


a The Sharon Coke Company are preparing plans for a modern 


coking plant to be erected at South Sharon to supply coke for 
the 600-ton blast furnace. It will consist of over 300 ovens and 
the daily capacity will be 1200 tons. The coal for the plant will 
be brought from the company’s mines in Fayette County and 
the gas generated in the manufacture of coke will be used for 
fuel under the boilers in making steam. Two shafts will be 


SYffrk at the coal mines early the coming spring. 


The Bradford Metal Stamping & Machine Company have 
been organized at Bradford, Pa., with a capital of $20,000, of 
which $15,000 is said to have been paid in. The concern are 
about completing a two-story building and expect to start bustl- 
about February 1. They will manufacture galvanized 
finials, cornices, skylights, &c. O. W. Pierce of Olean, N. Y., 
is president and general manager. 


ness 


At Pittsburgh, an affidavit of defense was filed last week in 
the suit for $50,000 damages brought by the Monongahela Land 
Company against Graff & Co., stove manufacturers in that city, 
whose business was taken over last year by the Pittsburgh 
Stove & Range Company. The plaintiffs owned property in 
Monongahela City, and to induce Graff & Co. to locate their 
works there, conveyed to the concern 5 acres of land, and 
agreed to give a bonus of $25,000. The purchasers of lots were 
to pay the money to a trustee, the latter to hold it as security 
for the defendant company for the payment of this bonus. It 
was for the alleged breach of this contract that damages were 
asked. The defendant company deny they entered into the con- 
tract in bad faith, and say they were not obliged to show the 
plaintiffs any plans of the proposed plant. It is said there was 
collected from the sale of lots about $17,000, of which the de- 
fendant company received but $6425, although they expended 
$19,000 in removing their plant. It is charged that the plain- 
tiff expended $11,000 for other purposes. The defendant com- 
pany claim the plaintiffs owe them interest on $7000 and $18,- 
ae was due when the contract was broken. 

wee, 

The Sharon Chemical Company have been organized at 
South Sharon, Pa., with a capital of $200,000. This is an 
identified interest of the Sharon Steel Company, and will sup- 
ply acids for the annealing, tinning and galvanizing depart- 
ments of all the plants owned by the Sharon Steel Company, 


The Hocking Valley Railroad Company have placed contracts 
with the Barney & Smith Car Company of Dayton for 15,000 
coal cars, the contract being in the neighborhood of $1,000,000. 
This and other large contracts recently secured will keep them 
busy until October, running full force. 


The Pittsburgh Steel Shafting Company of Pittsburgh have 
leased quarters in Toledo, Ohio, for a large branch warehouse. 
O. S. Potter will be local manager. 


The Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Company of Niles,* Ohio, re- 
cently incorporated with $100,000 capital stock, have organized 
as follows: F. F. Bentley, president; W. H. Smiley, vice-presi- 
dent; A. J. Bentley, secretary-treasurer. Their new plant is 
nearly completed, and they expect to commence operations with- 
in a few days. 

The Chicago-Cleveland Car Roofing Company of Cleveland 
have commenced work on their new plant on Lake street, be- 
tween Coe and Marquette streets, that city. The building will 
be 325 x 100 feet, one story high. Watterson & Clague, Cleve- 
land, are architects. 


The Consumers’ Can Company, Baltimore, Md., recently in- 
corporated with $400,000 capital, have taken over the busi- 
ness formerly conducted by the Consumers’ Can Company of 
Baltimore, and have leased a large property in that city that 
will more than treble the capacity at that point. They expect 
to locate in their new quarters at Central avenue and Fawn 
street in February, and will have a capacity to use about 150,- 
000 to 200,000 boxes of tin plate per annum at each plant. 
They are also negotiating for a site in the vicinity of Chicago 
for the location of a new plant. 








The Iron ana [etal Trades. 








Our monthly blast furnace report shows that we 
entered the new year with a capacity in operation 
among the Coke and Anthracite furnaces of 291,992 tons 
weekly. This is based on the tonnage produced in De- 
ecember and therefore may be exceeded if the plants 
get into good swing again. Stocks of Pig Iron show 
practically no change. which is due to the fact that 
while many furnaces reduced the amount on hand 
others accumulated Iron because they could not ship it 
as fast as wanted. 

The Pig lron market here continued active. The 
United States Steel Corporation have purchased 100,000 
tons of Bessemer Pig from the Valley furnaces, and 
other interests also have been buyers. There has been 
considerable activity, too. in the Central West in Forge 
and Foundry Irons. In Fastern Pennsylvania round 
lots of Basic Pig have been purchased by different in 
terests, aggregating about 15.000 tons. Basie Iron has 
also been bought for the second half of the year for 
delivery in the St. Louis district, the sales aggregating 
about 22,500 tons. Chicago, too, reports vigorous buy- 
ing, and there Charcoal Pig has advanced further. We 
note the sale of a trial lot of 2000 tons of foreign Basie 
to go to Central Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburgh reports the sale of 3000 tons of foreign 
Billets, for delivery at Youngstown, at $27.50, with fur- 
ther business pending. Quite a number of Eastern con- 
sumers are now using small quantities of foreign Steel, 
but in the aggregate the tonnage is not large. It is cer- 
tainly an amazing change in a comparatively short time 
that we are now importing Steel, where we were 
heavily exporting in 1900. 

In the Steel Rail trade the matter of principal in- 
terest is the closing of the order for 105,000 tons for 
the Mexican National Railroad. As we understand it, 
about 50,000 tons were taken by German makers, while 
American mill interests took about 50,000 tons. It Is 
doubtful, however, whether the latter quantity will be 
rolled in this country, and it is more than likely that 
one-half of it will be assigned to English mills. 

Reports from the Structural mills indicate a con- 
tinued heavy movement. Chicago notes contracts for 
two buildings, involving 20,000 tons; Pittsburgh has one 
building calling for 8000 tons and in New York the 
Rapid Transit Power House, to be let this week, calls 
for 9000 tons. ‘The railroads, too, are contracting heav- 
ily for bridge work. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
road has placed contracts involving a tonnage of 5500 
tons. 

The American Bridge Company report a number of 
interesting export orders, including structures for 
Japan, New South Wales, Mexico and Cuba, and an 
eight-span bridge for Peru. 

In those lines which are handled largely by the job- 
bing trade the observation is made that large orders 
are coming in from the large houses in anticipation of 
the spring demand. 

In the Metal trades we have another lowering in the 
price of Copper and lower figures in Nickel and in Anti- 
mony. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous.} 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type 
Declines in Italics, 


Jan. 15, Jan. 8, Dec. 18, Jan. 16, 


PIG IRON: 1902. 1902. 1901. 1901. 
Foundry Vig No. 2, Standard, 

NN CS ata wow waa wae $16.75 $16.50 $15.75 $15.50 
Foundry Piz, No. 2, Southern, 

Cincinnati senceesccceseces Bae 2698 1496 3000 
Foundry Pig, No. 2,Loeal, Chicago 186.00 15.50 15.50 14.75 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh....... 16.50 16.75 16.50 13.00 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh......... 16.25 16.00 15.00 13.15 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago. 19.50 19.25 18.50 18.50 
I g 


BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh... 27.50 27.00 27.00 19.75 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia.......  .... coee 20.00 21.00 
Steel Billets, Chicago....... ard ad a cuen, ete 


Wire Rods, Pittebure: «.. <cc<ccecs 32.50 34.25 35.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill. 28.00 2 


8.00 28.00 26.00 
Spikes, Tidewater. . ad wes 7 2 00 2.00 2.00 1.50 
Splice Bars, Tidewater ue ewe 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.35 


OLD MATERIAL: 


©. Steel Rails, Chieag 14.75 14.75 14.00 12.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philade!phia..... 18.25 18.25 18.00 15.00 
©. Iron Rails, Chicago ‘ - 21.00 21.00 21.50 18.5 

©. Iron Rails, Philadelphia. . . 21.50 21.50 21.50 18.00 
©. Car Wheels, Chicago 4 . 16.00 16.00 15.50 16.00 
©. Car Wheels, Philadelphia 17.00 17.00 16.75 17.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago... 13.50 13.50 13.50 12.00 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. “a 1.65 1.65 1.45 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago..... 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.45 
Common Iron Bars, Youngstown. 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.3 
Steet Bars, Tidewater......... oan 1.70 1.70 1.40 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh.......... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.25 
T'ank Plates, Tidewater... 1.78 1.78 1.75 1.55 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh......... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.40 
Beam, TIGewOter....cccccssees 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.65 
Beams, Pittebrg......ccctccee 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 
Angles, Tidewater............+.. 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.55 
Aneles, Pitisbarghis. <6 ccccences 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.40 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh.. 1.70 1.70 1.72% 1.50 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh.. 1.75 1.75 1.80 1.55 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh....... 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.85 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.80 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.00 2.00 1.95 2.20 
Cae ee SO dh aananed weenwes 2.05 2.05 2.05 1.95 
METALS: 
Copper, NOW SOG. «x ccwsc cweads 11.00 11.75 13.87%16.8714 
Boelter, BC. LOWS... cccscceus 4.12% 4.12% 4.12%, 3.92%4 
Raed, New TOG. <i sc tive wss 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.3714 
eee, Be, Bs ec oct ecesiiewe 3.90 3.90 3.95 4.17% 
Ti Mae TOR v0/<n0 6.0 -eeee 93.75 22.50 24.50 26.50 
Antimony, Hallett, New York. 8.00 8.25 8.25 9.25 
Nickel, New York....... 50.00 60.00 60.00 55.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 
100 pounds, New York...... 4.19 4.19 4.19 4.19 
———_— 


Chicago. 

Fisher Buitpine, January 15, 1902.—(By Telegraph.) 

The excellent condition of business indicates that 
buyers of Iron and Steel, who have been going over 
their books and sizing up the situation, are impressed 
by the very favorable outlook. They are in some cases 
placing quite large orders, but usually the quantities 
purchased are moderate in size, the total of such small 
transactions footing up a heavy tonnage. The indica- 
tions are strongly in favor of an advance in prices on 
some finished products. The scarcity of Steel continues. 
The influence of the largest manufacturers is being ex- 
erted in keeping prices down, but the volume of busi- 
ness is so large and buyers are in so many instances 
offering premiums for better deliveries that it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to keep values from ad- 
vancing. 

Pig Iron.—Vigorous buying is in progress. Heavy 
sales have been made for delivery during the last half 
of the year. Local furnace companies have booked 
large contracts for these deliveries at advanced prices. 
This seems to indicate that consumers of Iron are feel 
ing confident that values will not shrink to any extent 
this year. More large business is under negotiation. 
A very heavy demand is noted for spot Iron and for 
early delivery. Spot Iron readily brings $1 more than 
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regular quotations on Foundry grades. The Southern 
furnace companies are taking a great deal of this busi- 
ness. The Coke situation has not yet grown much bet- 
ter and the output of local Iron is still greatly restricted. 
This causes a particularly strong demand from the 
Malleable trade, now in straits because of the limited 
supply coming from the furnace companies with whom 
they have contracts. Sales of Ohio Coke Malleable 
Bessemer have been made at $19 for quick delivery, and 
Lake Superior Charcoal has sold up to $20, and perhaps 
even higher, in 1000-ton lots. The Excelsior Charcoal 
Furnace, at Ishpeming, Mich., will be blown in this 
week and will add to the available supply of Charcoal 
Iron. We quote as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal 

I.oca) Coke Foundry, No. 1 

Local Coke Foundry, No. : 

Loca! Coke Foundry, No. & 

Local Scotch, No. 1 

Ohio Strong ‘Softeners, No. 1 

Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 

Southern Coke, No. 1 

Southern Coke, No. 2 

Southern Coke. No, ; 

Southern Coke, No. 

Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft 

Foundry 

Southern Gray Forge 

Southern Mottled 

Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 
to 

Tennessee Silicon Pig 

Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel 

Malleable Bessemer 

Standard Bessemer 

Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery. 
8 per cent. Silicon 


16. 90 to 
16 40 to 


17.60 to 

Bars.—Manufacturers report a great rush of business 
in moderate quantities. All classes of consumers seem 
to have found it necessary to purchase more freely. 
Large buyers are placing orders for lots of 1000 and 
2000 tons, and occasionally for a greater quantity. 
Some of the independent Iron mills are so full of work 
that they are passing considerable business of which 
delivery is wanted during the next three months. The 
possibility of an advance is still strongly intimated. 
Small Angles are particularly hard to get, and on these 
a premium is frequently offered by urgent buyers. Mill 
shipments are held at 1.65c. to 1.80c., Chicago, for Bar 
Iron or Soft Steel. and 2.05c. to 2.20c., base, for Hoops. 
The demand for small lots to be shipped from jobbers’ 
stocks is fully as great as during the preceding weeks 
and standard sizes are constantly in short supply. 
Small lots are quoted at 1.90c. to 2c. for Bars and 2.40c. 
to 2.50¢c., base, for Hoops. 

Structural Material.—The contracts have been placed 
for the erection of the huge First National Bank Build- 
ing, which is now estimated to take 14,000 tons, and 
the Otto Young Building, to take 6000 tons. Other large 
building projects are rapidly getting into shape for bids. 
A strong demand is reported from the general consum- 
ing trade, particularly from manufacturers of Car 
Bolsters and other railway supplies. The local yards 
are enjoying a continued heavy business because of the 
sold up condition of the mills. Mill shipments are 
quoted as follows: Beams, Channels and Zees, 15 inches 
and under, 1.75c. to 1.90c.; 18 inches and over, 1.85c. to 
2c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 1.90c. rates; Tees, 1.80c. to 1.90c.; 
Universal Plates, 1.75¢c. to 1.85¢c.; small lots of Beams 
and Channels from local yards are quoted at 2.25c.; 
Angles, 2c. rates; Tees, 2.05c. 


Plates.—The demand is improving daily. It is not 
yet unusually active, although the character of the 
trade is reported remarkably good for the season. It 
has steadily grown since the opening of the year. The 
local consumption of Plates has been greatly increased 
by the resumption of operations by the Pressed Steel 
Works at Joliet. Store trade is fair. The extra on 
heads or circles has been advanced from 1-10c. to 3-10e. 
Mill shipments are quoted as follows: Tank Plate, 
\%-inch and heavier, 1.75c. to 1.80c., Chicago; Flange, 
1.85c. to 1.95¢.; Marine, 1.95¢. to 2.05e. Jobbers are sell- 
ing small lots from store at 1.90c. to 2c. for Tank and 
2.25¢c. for Flange, with the usual extras for heads, seg- 
ments, lighter gauges, &c. ‘ 


Sheets.—Black Sheets are not yet in oversupply. 
The standard mills are apparently well filled with work 
and the small independent mills seem to be less anxious 
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for business, notwithstanding the fact that this is the 
dull season with many branches of the Sheet consum 
ing trade. Mill shipments of No. 27 Black Sheets ar 
regularly quoted at 3.15c. to 3.30c., Chicago, but in some 
cases a concession has been made on certain sizes. Jo)- 
bers report a fair demand from store. Small lots of 
No. 27 Black Sheets are quoted at 3.40c. to 3.50¢c. and 
Galvanized at 70 to 70 and 5 


Merchant Pipe.—Reports indicate a fairly active 
trade, of which the independent manufacturers are se- 
curing a good share. This business is being taken at 
somewhat lower prices than those named by the lead- 
ing manufacturers. The market, however, is being we! 
maintained under the circumstances and carload quo- 
tations have not yet been changed. Carload lots are 
now quoted as follows, random lengths: Black, \% to \) 
inch, 60 off; 34 to 10 inches, 67 off; Galvanized, \% to ! 
inch, 47 off; 34 to 6 inches, 55 off. 


Boiler Tubes.—The market is firmer, the mills being 
better supplied with orders. The demand from loca) 
stocks has recently been excellent. Quotations are as 
follows: 

Steel. 
as IE 55.3 oes eek RR wee eee 57% 
Bk OO Be BOOS ond xs heared de RECO REN ECON 
1 to 1% inches 
6 inches and larger 

Merchant Steel.—Some new business is coming up 
and contracts are being taken for delivery beginning in 
April. Prices are firm on Open Hearth Steel, but Cruci- 
ble Tool Steel has been the object of greater competitio: 
and prices are somewhat lower. Mill shipments, Chi- 
cago, are quoted as follows: Smooth Finished Machin- 
ery Steel, 2c. to 2.10c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.85c. to 
2c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 2.30c. to 2.40¢c.; Toe Calk, 
2.40c. to 2.60c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.85c. to 1.90¢.; Cutter Shoe, 
2.40c. to 2.60c.; Cold Rolled Shafting, 55 to 60 off in car- 
load lots. Ordinary grades of Crucible Tool Steel are 
quoted at 6c. for mill shipments; specials, 12c. upward. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Inquiries are constantly 
being received for Heavy Sections of Steel Rails, but 
not much business is now being entered, as the mills 
are unable to make the deliveries. A good trade is do- 
ing in Light Rails, for which the demand is running in 
excess of the output. Heavy Sections are quoted at $28 
and Light Sections at $31 to $35. Fastenings are quoted 
as follows: Splice Bars, 1.70c. to 1.80c.; Spikes, 2c. to 
2.10c.; Track Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 2.90c. to 2.95c.: 
Square Nuts, 2.75c. to 2.80c. 


Steel Billets.—While Open Hearth Billets are stil! 
quoted at $33 to $35, Chicago, it is becoming increas 
ingly difficult to secure even small lots. 


Old Material.—The market is showing the effect of 
good business in new products, which is compelling con- 
sumers to cover their needs for raw material. Although 
strong efforts have been made by the mills to keep 
Scrap prices down, yet the demand seems to be sufficient 
to enable dealers to get slightly higher prices. Foundry- 
men are free buyers of Cast Scrap. The following are 
approximate quotations per gross ton: 


Old Iron Rails 

Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths 
Old Steel Rails. long lengths 
Heavy Relaying Rails 

Old ¢ 

Heavy Melting Steel Scrap 
Mixed Steel 


The following quotations are per net ton: 


DO SE IN a 6d a 6 Xm elo a RRO $16.00 to $17. oe 
DOG EE FN nic a wie's w db Se cleveadeas 21. 
NN eID INE 8.5 0: 6d ewe Sie Widnes 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought 
— 
No. 1 Dealers’ Forge 12 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 
Iron Axle Turnings 12 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Cast Borin 
Mixed Borin 
No. 1 Rollers cut 
No. 2 Boilers, cut 
Heavy Cast Scra 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap 
Railroad Malleable 


$21.00 to $22.00 
14.75 to . 
21.00 


11.50 to 
Metals.—The Copper market has been completely 
demoralized by the further drop during the week and 
transactions are limited. Carload lots of Lake are quot- 
ed at 1114c. and Casting brands at 11%c. Pig Lead /s 
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steady at 3.95¢. for Desilverized and 4.05c. for Corrod- 
ing in 50-ton lots, with a good volume of business. Al- 
most nothing is doing in Old Copper and Brass, the best 
prices Which consumers would pay being about 10c. for 
Heavy Cut Copper and 9c. for Copper Bottoms. Small 
lots of Pipe Lead are quoted at 3.80c. and Zine at 3c. 
Coke.—The supply of Foundry Coke fluctuates con- 
siderably. It grows better for a day or two, and then 
another period of scarcity follows. Spot Coke of any 
character readily brings $5.75 to $6. Connellsville 72- 
hour Foundry Coke is quoted for future delivery at $5 


to $5.25. 





Philadelphia. 


FORREST BUILDING, January 14, 1902. 


Che Iron and Steel markets still remain in a condi- 
tion of doubt and uncertainty. Pig Iron is working its 
way toward higher figures, and there is an impression 
in the trade that it will probably go a little beyond to- 
day’s quotations before there is any distinct reaction. 
iinished Material is manifesting some irregularity, and 
while prospects are certainly not unfavorable, it is 
equally true that in some lines the demand is not as 
active as it was during the greater portion of the past 
six months. A good deal will depend, however, upon 
the course of events during the next month or six weeks. 
The feeling would be more confident if it were not for 
the steady development of new plants and the increased 
facilities for production which are being made at many of 
the old concerns, all of which necessitates a correspond- 
ng increase in consumption if the status quo is to be 
maintained. Judging from the amount of work given 
out by the railways it may be supposed that a full year’s 
business is practically assured, but the trade know 
by experience that if anything untoward occurs a great 
many of the orders are liabie to be hung up indefinitely. 
so that while the outlook is excellent the possibility 
of unfavorable developments ought not to be ignored. 
The wave of prosperity has been so long continued, and 
of such extraordinary proportions, that people are apt 
to be skeptical in regard to its being maintained very 
much longer, but there are some features which tend 
to uniformity and permanency in prices which have 
never existed until the last year or two, and whatever 
the final outcome will be, these new methods have cer 
tainly been of inestimable value, especially during the 
past eight or ten months. Price agreements have never 
been lived up to as they have been since their inception 
during the early portion of the past year, but it may be 
said that the inducements were never as great either. 
Penalties for infractions and compensation for short 
ages have worked wonders in steadying the markets. 
and as the parties in interest begin to realize their bene- 
ficial influences the closer will be their adherence to 
regulations which are injurious to none and helpful to all. 
It is believed. therefore, that even if the volume of busi- 
hess is not as large as may be necessary to keep the 
mills fully employed, matters will be so regulated and 
controlled that there will be no demoralization in prices. 
It is too early yet to come to any definite conclusions in 
regard to the volume of business, but as already stated 
prospects are favorable, and the control of prices so 
strongly intrenched that the volume, whether larger or 
smaller, will not be permitted to interfere with a safe 
ind proper adjustment of values. 


Pig Iron.—It is a difficult matter to give anything like 
close quotations in a market like the one we are now 
having. The lowest price within a day or two for No. 2 
X Foundry was $16.50, Philadelphia, and the highest is 
said to have been very close to $18 for two lots, both for 
several hundred tons each, and quality in both cases be- 
ng usually regarded as about equal. No particular rea- 
son can be given for the discrepancy except that the 
seller (and at least one of the buyers) must have con- 
sidered the Iron worth the money, while in the other 

ise their ideas of the market were evidently somewhat 
ss buoyant. These cases are a fair illustration of the 
\ifficulty in giving close quotations, although it is prob- 
ble that from $16.75 to $17.25 would be a full average 
it this wrtting. Prices may go a little higher, some 
think that $18 will be reached within 39 days, but more 
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are of the opinion that prices are high enough, and with 
2 return to normal conditions in the matter of Coke and 
railway facilities, prices should begin to ease off a lit- 
tle. At the moment, however, there is an undoubted 
scarcity of Iron, and as the West is taking most of the 
Virginia and Central Pennsylvania furnace products, 
consumers hereabouts have to draw their supplies al- 
most exclusively from local furnaces. The situation is, 
therefore, extremely sensitive, and it would not require 
much to give a slight turn to the market, either for ad- 
vance or decline. The chances are pretty evenly bal- 
anced, and until the usual monthly furnace report in re 
gard to stocks and production is given, it is hard to say 
which side of the market will be the first to come un- 
der its influence. The Coke situation is improving, and 
cars are less difficult to secure, but there is still a great 
searcity of motive power, but all the indications at the 
present time seem to favor easier conditions in the near 
future. Sales of Basic Iron have been made at from 
$15.75 to $16, delivered in consumers’ yards, and Besse- 
mer has been bought for shipment to Atlantic ports, but 
prices of the latter have not been made public as yet. 
Quotations cover a very wide range, but for Philadelphia 
and nearby deliveries the following are as near as can 
be ascertained: No. 1 X Foundry, $18 to $18.25; No. 2 X 
Foundry, $16.75 to $17.25; No. 2 Plain, $16.25 to $16.50; 
Standard Gray Forge, $15.75 to $16; Ordinary Gray 
Forge, $15.50; Basie (Chilled), about $15.75 to $16, and 
Besemer, $17 to $17.50. 


Billets.—There is some inquiry and offers to sell are 
out at $30 for prompt shipment, but it is not expected 
that much business will be done at that figure. It may 
be said, however, that counter offers are asked for. 


Plates.—There are no new features in this depart- 
ment, and nothing in sight likely to cause any change 
for some time to come. Mills are comfortably full of 
work, and there is a reasonably good prospect for its 
continuance, but with increasing capacity for produc- 
tion it requires an immense demand to keep everything 
moving. Prices for Philadelphia and nearby deliveries 
are us follows: Universals, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Sheared, 
1.75¢e. to 1.80c.; Flange, 1.85¢. to 1.95¢c.; Fire Box, 1.95ce. 
to 2.05¢.: Marine, 1.95¢. to 2.05¢.; C. H. No. 1 Iron, 240c.; 
C. H. No. 2 Flange, 2.90c.; C. H. No. 1 Flange Fire Box, 
3.40¢, 


Structural Material.— Mills are still far in arrears 
with deliveries, and it is extremely difficult to place 
any order unless subject to delay. Premiums are paid 
to secure small lots promptly, but there is no doubt 
that the productive capacity is quite inadequate for the 
current consumption requirements. Nominal quotations 
ure as follows for seaboard or nearby deliveries: Angles, 
1.75¢. to 1.85¢.; Beams and Channels, 15-inch and up- 
ward, 1.75¢e. to 1.S85e. 


Bars.— Complaints of dullness are not infrequent, 
and some of the Iron mills are undoubtedly running 
short of work. This is attributed in part to the lower 
prices at which Steel Bars are offered and which in 
consequence are absorbing a good deal of business 
which would otherwise belong to the Iron mills. Prices 
are steady, however, at the pool figures, and are not 
likely to be changed unless something very unexpected 
occurs. Iron Bars, 1.67c. to 1.72¢., delivered; Steel at 
1.62¢e. to 1.67c. 


Sheets.—Demand less active, but mills have a good 
deal of work on hand, and beyond that are so cleaned 
out of stock that it is regarded as a good opportunity 
to get something ahead to meet daily requirements. 
Prices about as follows for deliveries during January 
and February in carload lots: No. 10, 2.40c. to 2.50c.; 
No. 14, 2.60c.; Nos. 16 and 17, 3c.; Nos. 18-21, 3.10c.; 
Nos. 26, 27, 3.30c. to 3.40e.; No. 28, 3.50c. 


Old Material.—Good demand and with light offerings 
nolders have been able to realize full prices. Sales at 
figures named herewith and bids and offers at this date 
as follows: for deliveries in buyers’ yards: Low Phos- 
phorous Scrap, $24 to $24.50; Choice Railroad Scrap, 
$20 to $21; Country Scrap, $16 to $17; No. 2 Light (Ordi- 
nary), $12.50 to $12.75; No. 2 Light (Forge), $14.75 to 
$15.25: Machinery Cast. $14.50 to $15; Heavy Steel, 
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$18.25 to $18.50; Old Steel Rails, short lengths, $18.25 
to $18.50; Old Iron Rails, $21.50 to $22; Wrought Turn- 
ings, $13 to $13.50; Cast Borings, $8 to $8.25; Old Car 
Wheels, $17 to $17.25; Iron Axles, $24 to $25; Steel 
Axles, $19 to $20. 


Cleveland. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, January 14, 1902. 


Iron Ore.—A meeting of Ore men was held in Cleve- 
land on last Thursday and the matter of prices for the 
year was informally discussed. This was one of the 
last preliminary meetings before the regular meeting 
of the Ore Association, which will take definite action. 
So far very little of a definite nature has been done. 
The growing scarcity of raw material is a noticeable 
thing with the Ore producers, who are more and more 
unwilling, this being the case, to part with their product 
without receiving some better compensation for it. Act- 
ing upon the fact that many of the Ores, other than 
Bessemer Old Range, have been sold at absolute cost, or 
so near to it that there ns no profit, the Ore men have 
determined that it is time to come to an agreement on 
the price of non-Bessemer Old Range Ores and Bessemer 
and non-Bessemer Mesaba Ores. A committee was ap- 
pointed to arrange a new schedule of prices that will be 
on a little higher scale than that received during the 
last year. As soon as the committee has completed its 
task the new Ore Association will meet and put the 
schedule into effect. It is ascertained, however, that 
unless such a movement is generally concurred in the 
plan may be abandoned. The matter of season rates 
for the transportation of Ore has not been settled, al- 
though generally discussed. It is now believed that a 
compromise between that which the skippers are willing 
to pay and what the owners are willing to accept will be 
agreed upon, which will bring the rate to 90c. a gross 
ton between Duluth and Ohio ports, with the other rates 
scaled on that one. No action is expected until after 
the meeting of the Ore Association, which will be in a 
fortnight. 

Pig Iron.—The Pig Iron producers in the Valleys are 
reporting that the supply of Coke is very slightly in- 
creased in the last week, and that the situation has been 
relieved to a very limited extent. It has been possible, 
however, for some of the furnaces which have been out 
of blast to resume operations during the week, and the 
production of Pig Iron by this means has been mate- 
rially increased. As to deliveries, however, the relief 
is hardly appreciable, because the cars have not in- 
creased in number applicable to the shipment of the 
material from the furnace piles to those of the con- 
sumers. There is still a very serious stringency in this 
respect and the movement away from the furnaces is 
very slow. Foundry Iron is therefore very scarce both 
because of the poor movement and because the sales 
have so greatly exceeded production that the furnace- 
men are not making any promises as to when they 
will-be able to deliver the material already sold. The 
prices hold at $16.50 for No. 1 and $16 for No. 2 in the 
Valleys. Bessemer Iron is about sold up for the first 
quarter, and some sales have been made into the second 
quarter. <All Iron disposed of for shipment during this 
quarter has been placed on the basis of $16 in the Val- 
ley, but the producers have yielded to the general de- 
mand for conservative action in regard to the price of 
Pig Iron and have receded to $15.75 in the Valley as 
the price at which the product is to be sold during the 
second quarter. This quotation is now universally made 
upon this market. As to Basic Iron, the selling has 
been very light of late and the market is a little un- 
certain. There are those who are demanding a further 
advance in the price, while some producers are holding 
down pretty well, adhering to $15.75 as the safest basis. 
It is likely that these prices will prevail, especially as 
all sales recently made have been upon that basis. 

Finished Material.—An effort has been made during 
the week to increase the price of Bars, but nothing has 
come of it so far, and as the larger organizations:in the 
pool are opposed to the change it will likely not be made. 
Two things are said to have led up to the reports of the 
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change and to the effort to force one. During the week 
the sales of Bars have been enormous. This is the dull 
season in that trade, and it is expected that before the 
spring has advanced very far the demand will be wit! 

out precedent. The eagerness of the jobbers and others 
to supply their future needs has created a very strong 
market, which naturally started some talk of bette: 
prices. Aside from this some of the smaller concerns 
have not been able to obtain their proportion of the busi- 
ness, and have assisted the report of better prices in 
sight in order that some of the more backward buyers 
might come to the front and cover possible needs. The 
quotations continue to be 1.50c., Pittsburgh, for Bar 
Iron; 1.50c., Pittsburgh, for Bessemer Steel Bars, and 
1.60¢c., Pittsburgh, for Open Hearth Steel Bars. The de- 
mand for Sheets has kept up this week, but the biggest 
activity has been among the jobbers, who are laying by 
in store against a big spring demand. The warehouses 
are full now, and the chances for deliveries are better 
than they have been, except upon some of the inter 
mediate gauges, which are scarce. The quotations con- 
tinue to be on a basis of from 3.35c. to 3.50c. for No. 27 
gauge one pass cold rolled, full cold rolled being 10c. 
extra. The demand for Structural Material is also good, 
and the sales during the week have aggregated a good 
tonnage in small lots. The quotation continues at 1.70c. 
for Beams, Channels and Angles. In Plates the order- 
ing this week has shown the same activity which char- 
acterized the market for the last few weeks—namely, an 
increase in the demand showing a better business ahead. 
Universal Plates are very scarce since the recent order- 
ing has been so heavy, but Sheared Plates are running 
lighter in the orders, although the outlook is now better 
than it has been. The price holds at 1.70c. Rails are be- 
ing ordered in small lots only now by railroads which 
are looking for some cleaning up lots. It is expected that 
a complication in the financial affairs of electric lines in 
this section may result in the diminishing of the amount 
of Rail laid this year as against the expectations, This 
will reduce the Rail tonnage considerably. The price 
holds at $28. 


Old Material.—The buying of Scrap has kept up this 
week, and the general business is in good condition. The 
prices have not changed materially and are as follows: 
No. 1 Wrought, $16 net; Cast Borings, $8 gross; Wrought 
Turnings, $12.25 gross; Cast Scrap, $13 net; Stove Plate, 
$10 net; Heavy Steel, $17 gross; Old Iron Rails, $22 
gross; Steel Rails, $17 gross; Old Iron Axles, $22 net; Old 
Car Wheels, $17 gross. 


Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., January 15, 1902.—(By Telegraph.) 


The situation has not changed materially within the 
past week, and there is nothing in the outlook from 
which to forecast an immediate departure from the 
present state of affairs. There have been quite a number 
of buyers in the market for Standard grades of Pig Iron 
for delivery within the next four months, but they have 
been unable to find what is wanted. The selling for 
more extended deliveries has been nothing big, but nev- 
ertheless in a quiet way a very considerable tonnage has 
changed hands. Prices have stiffened up, and all South- 
ern interests are practically in harmony on the question 
of values again. It is believed that the car service is 
showing the first symptoms of improvement, and, take it 
all around, the situation is a strong one. Freight rate 
from the Hanging Rock district is $1.10 and from Bir- 
mingham $2.75. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Southern Coke, No. . to $15.25 
Southern Coke, No. 14.75 
Southern Coke, No. { 14.25 
Southern Coke, No. 4 13.75 
Southern Coke, No. 15.25 
Southern Coke, No. 14.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge 
Southern Coke, Mottled 
Ohio Silvery, No. 1 
Ohio Silvery, No. 2 
I.ake Superior Coke, No. 1 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3 
Southern Basic se 
Car Wheel and Malleabdle Irons. 

Standard Southern Car Wheel, chilling 

grades .75 to $19.25 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, No. 2.. 17.75to 18.25 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 18.50 to 19.00 


ce 
$16.25 to 











Plates and Bars.—The market is strong, and very ac- 
tive, especially on Bars and Angles. We quote, f.o.b. 
‘incinnati: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 1.65¢c. to 1.70e., 
with half extras; same in small lots, 1.80c. to 1.90c., 
with full extras; Steel Bars, same price as Iron Bars, 
base, Angles, in carload lots, 2c.; Plates, 4% inch and 
heavier, 1.90c. to 2c.; 3-16 inch, 2.10c.; Sheets, No. 16, 
».90e, to 3c. 

Old Material.—The market is unchanged. Business 
continues fair. We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: No. 1 Wrought Railroad Scrap, per net ton, 
$15.25 to $15.50; Cast Railroad and Machine Scrap, 
$12.25 to $12.75; Iron Axles, $20.50 to $21; Iron Rails, 
$19.50 to $20; Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, $15.75 to 
$16; short lengths, $13.75 to $14; Car Wheels, $16 to $17. 
All prices except No. 1 Wrought on the basis of gross 
tons. 





Pittsburgh. 


HAMILTON BUILDING, January 15, 1902.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The purchase of 100,000 tons of Standard 
Bessemer Pig Iron by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion from the Bessemer Furnace Association, at $15.75 
at the furnace, for delivery in April, May and June; 
6000 tons by another Steel interest at the same price, 
together with heavy sales of Forge and Foundry Iron, 
have put the Pig Iron market on such a firm basis as 
insures beyond doubt the continuance of present condi- 
tions through first half of this year at least. All the Iron 
the furnaces can make in the first three months is under 
contract, and also a large part of the output for the 
second half. This probably means that the furnaces 
will charge higher prices for small lots of Iron for 
prompt delivery. In fact, Bessemer has already sold 
at $16 at furnace in fair sized lots. Standard Gray 
Forge is very strong at $16.25 to $16.50, and some good 
sized lots have been sold at the higher price. Saies of 
Northern brands of No. 2 Foundry Lron, for delivery in 
the second half, have been made on the basis of $16.50, 
Pittsburgh. For prompt delivery $16.75 to $17 has 
been done. We quote Standard Bessemer Pig Iron at 
$15.75 to $16 at furnace, or $16.50 to $16.75, Pittsburgh. 
Standard Gray Forge is $16.25 to $16.50; No. 2 Foundry, 
$16.50 to $17; No. 1, $17 to $17.50, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
prices depending largely on deliveries wanted. 


Steel.—An item of interest in the Steel trade is the 
fact that 3000 tons of German Basic Billets have recent- 
ly been imported by a consumer and laid down at $27.50 
in the Youngstown district. Negotiations are under way 
for quite a tonnage of Billets and Sheet Bars for impor- 
tation from Germany. We quote small lots of domestic 
Billets for spot shipment at $27.50 to $28, maker’s mill. 
There is very little doing, however, consumers being 
covered by contracts at lower prices. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—We note a sale of about 7000 
tons of Skeip Ends, deliveries running all through this 
year. Part of this material brought $5 and the rest $7 
a ton higher than last year’s prices. The Scrap trade 
is strong, and heavy melting stock is in active demand 
and has sold up to $18 gross ton. 


Spelter.—We quote prime Western brands at 4.15c., 
Pittsburgh. 
(By Mail.) 


The week has been marked by heavy purchases of 
Bessemer Pig Lron for second quarter. The United States 
Steel Corporation have bought 100,000 tons for April, 
May and June at $15.75, Valley; another Steel interest 
have taken 6000 tons for same delivery and at same 
price, and there have been smaller sales for nearby 
delivery at $16, Valley. There have also been good sized 
sales of Forge Iron at $16.25 to $16.50, Pittsburgh. The 
whole Pig Iron market is as strong as it possibly could 
be, and it is certain present conditions in the Iron trade 
are assured for first half. There is a good demand for 
nearly all kinds of Finished Iron and Steel, and the 
tone of the market is firm. 

An event of importance is the importation of a round 
fot of German Basic Billets at $27.50, delivered Youngs- 
town, Ohio. The Rod market is a good deal stronger 
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and sales have been made at $33.50 and higher, maker's 
mill. 


Ferromanganese.—The local maker continues to 
quote SO per cent. domestic Ferro at $52.50, delivered. 
We quote foreign at $50, delivered, in large lots. 

Muck Bar.—We note a sale of 1500 tons at a price 
equal to about $29.25, delivered at buyer’s mill. We 
quote standard makes of Muck Bar at $29.25 to $29.50, 
delivered. 

Cotton Ties.—VPrices on Cotton Ties for delivery this 
season are as follows: S80c. per bundle in 10,000-bundle 
lots and over, 88c. for less than 10,000 and more than 
2000 bundles, Stc. for 2000 bundles and less. These 
prices are f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh; full freights added to 
price at points of delivery. These prices are for de- 
livery prior to April 1, 1902, and ec. per bundle extra 
per month will be charged for deferred deliveries. 

Rods.—The Rod market is a good deal stronger and 
sales of ordinary Bessemer Rods have been made at 
$33.50, maker’s mill, while for prompt delivery higher 
prices are said to have been paid. We quote ordinary 
Bessemer Rods at $33.50 to $34, maker’s mill. We note 
a sale of 2000 tons at the first named price. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Some heavy orders for both 
Iron and Steel Bars have been placed within the past 
week and the market is very firni. Some of the mills 
rolling Iron Bars, and that are well sold up, are quoting 
1.60¢c., Pittsburgh. We quote Iron and Steel Bars at 
1.50c., at mill, in carloads and larger lots. For Open 
Hearth Steel $2 a ton extra is charged. Steel Bars in 
small lots, as follows: Under 2000 pounds to 1000 pounds, 
5e. advance; under 1000 and more than 500 pounds, 15c.; 
less than 500 pounds, 25c. advance. Steel Hoops are 
1.90¢e., base, in carloads, and 1.95c. in less than carloads, 
f.o.b. mill. 


Structural Material.—A large number of new build- 
ings is contemplated and a very heavy tonnage is in 
sight. The outlook is that the Structural mills will be 
pushed to full capacity all this year to get out tonnage 
as fast as needed. Active work has started on the 
Farmers’ Deposit Bank Building, and the material, 
about 8000 tons or more, will be furnished by a local 
mill. We quote: Beams and Channels, up to 15-inch, 
1.60¢c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6 
inches, 1.60¢.; smaller sizes, 1.55¢. to 1.60¢c.; Zees, 1.60c.; 
Tees, 1.65¢c.; Steel Bars, 1.50c., half extras, at mill; Uni- 
versal and Sheared Plates, 1.60c. All above prices are 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Small lots of Shapes for prompt ship- 
ment bring from $3 to $5 a ton, or more, higher prices 
than the above. 


Sheets.—We note a good volume of tonnage in both 
Black and Galvanized Sheets and the tone of the market 
is strong. However, it is not likely prices will be any 
higher, as so many independent mills have come in the 
market recently and are actively seeking business. We 
quote No. 28 Black Sheets, box annealed, one pass 
through cold rolls, at 3c. to 3.10¢., and No. 27, 2.90¢. to 
3c. minimum in large lots. For small lots jobbers get 
from 10c. to 15¢c. advance over these prices. Galvanized 
Sheets are held at 70 and 10 off in large lots for ex- 
tended delivery, and 70 and 5 off for carloads and 70 
off in small lots. 

Skelp.—The market is quiet. We quote nominally 
as follows: Grooved Iron Skelp, 1.70c. to 1.75c.; Sheared, 
1.75¢c. to 1.80¢e.; Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.75c. to 1.80c., and 
Sheared, 1.80c. to 1.85c. 

Merchant Steel.—We note a good demand for Plow 
and other Steels that are in season. The mills are full 
of work and the market is firm. We quote: Tire Steel, 
1.70¢. to 1.75¢.; Toe Calk, 1.90c. to 2c.; Hammered Lay 
Steel, 3.75c. to 4c.; Open Hearth Spring, best quality, 
2.50¢c. to 2.60c.; ordinary Sleigh Shoe, 2c. to 2.25c.; Sleigh 
Shoes, tapered and bent, 2.75c. to 3c.; Tool Steel, 6%4c. 
and upward. On Tool Steel freight is allowed to points 
east of the Mississippi River. 

Merchant Pipe.—Some comparatively low prices on 
certain sizes of Merchant Pipe are being made by some 
of the outside mills. It is evident, however, that some 
of the independent mills are making promises on de- 
liveries of Pipe which they will not be able to fill. Con- 
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cessions in prices continue to be made and the tone of 
the market on Merchant Pipe is not as strong as it has 
been. ‘The leading interest has not as yet made any 
change in discounts. Prices for small lots of Pipe to 
consumers are as follows: 


Black. Galvd. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
% to % inch and .s ; } 48 
% to 10 inch a : ete 5 56 


Verchant Pipe. 


2 to 3 inch.... 
3% to 4 inch 
41, to 12% inch.. 
Casing, Cut Lengths, 
S. & S. 
53% 
59 55 
61% 57% 
Discounts to jobbers are lower than the above, depend- 
ing on the tonnage. 
Boiler Tubes.—\We note a continued heavy demand, 
and the market is very firm. Prices to consumers in 
small lots are as follows: 


Boiler Tubes. Up to 22 feet. 
Per cent, 


a 
651% 


Steel. 
1 inch to 1% inch and 2% inch to 
2 inch to 21% inch, inclusive 
6 inch and larger 
Iron. 
1 inch to 1% inch and 2% 
1% to 24% inch . 


2% to 138 inch 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—Some heavy contracts for 
Scrap, including one for about 10,000 tons of Skelp Ends, 
are expected to be placed within a day or two. There is 
an active demand for Heavy Melting Stock for Besse- 
mer and Basic practice. We quote No. 1 Wrought Scrap 
at $16.50 to $17 net ton; Busheling Scrap, $12.50 to $13 
gross ton; Heavy Melting Stock, for which there is a very 
active demand, $17.50 to $18 gross ton; Old Iron Rails, 
$22 to $23 gross ton. 


Plates.—The Plate Association met last week and re- 
affirmed base prices on Plates and also extras, with the 
exception of circles and boiler heads, on which 0.2c. 
per lb. extra is charged now instead of 0.1c. as hereto- 
fore. Some equalizations in delivered prices to a few 
points were also made. Reports of manufacturers who 
attended this meeting showed that the Plate situation 
was very much improved. Demand is better, and most 
of the big Plate mills are pretty well filled up for the 
next 60 days. Association prices are being rigidly held. 
We quote: Tank Plate, 4 inch thick and thicker, up to 
100 inches in width, 1.60c. at mill, Pittsburgh; Flange 
and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine, Ordinary Fire Box. 
American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association specifica- 
tions, 1.80c.; Still Bottom Steel, 1.90c.; Locomotive Fire 
Box, not less than 2.10c., and it ranges in price to 3. 
Plate more than 100 inches wide, 5c. extra per 100 Ibs. 
Plate 3-16 inch in thickness, $2 extra; gauges Nos. 7 and 
8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. These quotations are based 
on carload lots, with 5c. extra for less than carload lots: 
terms, net cash in 30 days. 

Seamless Tubes.—On account of heavy demand and 
also because of scarcity of Steel and high prices for it. 
the Shelby Steel Tube Company Department of National 
Tube Company have made an advance of 10 per cent. 
in prices of Seamless Tubes, effective from January 11. 
All the works of the Shelby Steel Tube Company are 
being operated to their utmost capacity to get out Tubes 
as fast as wanted. 

Connellsville Coke.—The car supply in the region is 
very much better and shipments show a heavy increase. 
Output of Coke last week was 208,260 tons, according 
to the figures of the Courier, a gain over the previous 
week of 38,019 tons. Shipments were 9940 cars. High 
prices continue to be paid for Coke for spot shipment. 
Strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke on contracts for 
delivery through this year is held at $2.25 a ton, mini- 
inum. Up to $3.50 a ton has been paid for spot ship- 
ment. Seventy-two-hour Connellsville Foundry Coke is 
held at $2.75 to $3 a ton on contracts, and for spot ship- 
ment has sold at much higher prices. Main Line Fur- 
nace Coke is $2 to $2.10 on contracts, and Foundry is 
$2.25 to $2.50 a ton, depending on brand. There is a 
demand for all the Coke that is being made in the Con- 
nellsville region and outside of it as well. 


5 inch, inclusive... 
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St. Louis. 


CHEMICAL BUILDING, January 15, 1902.—(By Telegrap 

Pig Iron.--The factors ruling the Pig Iron marke 
at the present time are generous inquiries and orde 
The volume of transactions since our last report his 
exceeded those of the preceding week. Beyond a dou) 
all Iron that is being taken is for actual requirements 
and this present condition of affairs stamps the mark«1 
as being in a very healthy condition. We quote as fi 
lows for cash, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry . 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry ; 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry : o 
Southern, No, 4 Foundry ‘ o 14.50 
No. 1 Soft . 16.00 
No. 5.25 15.50 
Gray Forge ‘ 14.50 

Bars.—No slackening in the demand and inquiry in 
the market for Iron and Steel Bars is evident and n 
price changes are to be noted. Jobbers generally report ; 
very large trade and some say it is of exceptional pro 
portions. We quote from mill: Lron Bars at 1.70¢. to 
1.80c.; Steel Bars at 2c. Jobbers quote Iron Bars at 
2c.; Steel Bars at 2.10c., full extras. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—In the market for Rails 
nothing new of note can be reported. The volume ot 
demand and inquiry is exceptionally heavy. The Track 
Supplies are in demand and a heavy volume of business 
is being executed in this department of the market 
We quote: Splice Bars, 1.75c. to 1.95¢.; Bolts, wit) 
Square Nuts, 2.75c. to 2.90c.; with Hexagon Nuts, 2.90¢ 
to 2.95¢.; Spikes, 2c. to 2%c. 


Angles and Channels.—The demand and inquiry in 
the market for Small Angles and Channels is heavy and 
generally satisfactory conditions prevail. Jobbers quote 
at 2.30c., base, for materials of this class. 


Sheets.—Activity rules in the market for Sheets and 
the tone is very strong and fitm. Jobbers quote Stove 
Pipe size, No. 27, 3.45e. to 3.50c.; Galvanized Sheets, 65 
and 10 off, and in round lots 70 to 70 and 5 off. 

Pig Lead.—Some business is being done in the Pig 
Lead market, but the volume is not considered heavy. 
Missouri brands are quoted on the basis of 3.90c. to 
3.92l4c., and Desilverized at 3.95e. 

Spelter.—Trade is on a light order in the market for 
Spelter, and prices are quoted from 4.12%c. to 4.15¢e. 


New York. 


New YorK, January 15, 1902. 

Pig Iron.—The market is strong, but not specially 
active in this section. The good position of Pig Iron is 
encouraging the starting of additional plants. It is un- 
derstood that Pequest, Allentown and Macungie are 
vetting ready to start. There has been considerable 
activity lately in Basic Pig, some of the Southern pro- 
ducers having sold round lots. We quote for Northern 
Irons: No. 1, $16.50 to $17.50; No. 2 X, $16 to $16.50; No. 
2 Plain, $15.50 to $16; Gray Forge, $15 to $15.25; Ten- 
nessee and Alabama brands, No. 1 Foundry, $16.25 to 
$16.75; No. 2 Foundry, $15.75 to $16; No. 1 Soft, $16.25 
to $16.75; No. 2 Soft, $15.75 to $16; No. 3 Foundry, $15.25 
to $15.50; No. 4 Foundry, $14.75 to $15; Gray Forge. 
$14.50 to $14.75. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The amount of businéss in sight is 
very large, and it looks as though this year may become 
a record breaker. We quote $23.50 to $24 per ton at 
tidewater. 


Steel Rails.—The Mexican National order for about 
105,000 tons has been placed, about 50,000 tons going to 
German makers, while 50,000 tons has been taken by 
American works. It is doubtful, however, how large a 
proportion of this will be rolled in this country. Prob- 
ably about one-half will be turned over to English 
mills. In the domestic market a fair amount of busi- 
ness is reported. We continue to quote $28 at Eastern 
mill for Standard Sections. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The most interesting con- 
tract on the local market. on which bids have gone in, is 
the material for the Rapid Transit power house, which 
ealls for about 9000 tons of Material. The American 
Bridge Company has taken quite a number of export or- 
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lers lately. Included in these is an eight-span bridge for 
Peru, the roof of a power house and a number of turn- 
tables for Japan, and a power house to be built at Ul- 
imo, New South Wales. We note also the taking of 
5500 tons of bridge work for the Atchison, Topeka & 
santa Fé Railroad. Prices are quoted as follows at tide- 
water: Beams, Channels and Zees, 1.75c. to 1.80¢.; An- 
sles, 1.75¢. to 1.80c.; Tees, 1.80c. to 1.85¢c.; Bulb Angles 
ind Deck Beams, 2c.; Sheared Steel Plates are 1.78c. to 
|.85e. for Tank, 1.90c. to 1.95c. for Flange, 2c. to 2.05c. 
or Fire Box. Charcoal Iron Plates are held at 2.40c. for 
('. H. No. 1, 2.90e. for Flange, and 3.40c. for Fire Box. 
tefined Bars are 1.65¢c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.70c. 


P. H. Patriarche, formerly with the Crescent Steel 
Company, and Park E. Bell. with the Park Steel Com- 
pany, have formed a partnership for continuing in the 
steel business on their own account under the firm name 
of Patriarche & Bell. They have secured a warehouse 
aut 215 Pearl street, where it is proposed carrying a stock 
if all grades and sizes of Steel most in demand. 





Metal Market. 


New York, January 15, 1902. 

Pig Tin.—Since our last writing the market has be 
come somewhat firmer, but it is still very quiet, as far 
us transactions are concerned. This condition of affairs 
exists both in this market and in London. Prices here 
ndvanced on a basis of 1%4c., and in London the quota 
tion was £1 5s. higher than last week. Closing prices 
here to-day were: Spot, 23°4c. to 24\c.: January, 23.40c., 
sellers; February and March, 23\4c.. sellers. London 
closed £104 17s. 6d. for spot and £101 15s. for futures. 

Copper.—The general trend of affairs which has 
marked this article for some weeks past is still un 
changed. The week under review has witnessed fur- 
ther reductions in price and consumers are not yet 
satisfied that the bottom has been reached. Hereafter 
the cutting of prices will proceed in a less open man 
ner. The United Metals Selling Company have decided 
not to announce “ official’’ prices hereafter, but are 
selling at figures to meet the market. Since this an- 
nouncement the cutting of prices has continued in a 
steady fashion, following the declines of the outside 
yroducers instead of by wide declines, as heretofore. 
The business that is being done now is on a basis of 
lle. for Lake, 10%c. for Electrolytic and 10%c. for 
Casting. The amount of this business)is very small. 
however, transactions being only of a retail character. 
Every one expects to soon see a 10c. market for Lake. 
Calumet & Hecla are now selling. The New York Metal 
xchange quote Lake 11<c., Electrolytic lle. and Cast 
ing 10%c¢. As previously noted, these prices are being 
shaded Y%e. The London market closed to-day £45 10s 
for spot and £45 17s. 6d. for futures. Best Selected is 
eibled £58. These figures mark a decline, as compared 
with last week. The prices of both G. M. Bs. and Best 
Selected show a decline of £2. 

Pig Lead.—There is no change here. The market is 
very quiet. Business is on a small scale. The American 
Smelting & Refining Company quote Desilverized 4e.. 
New York, and 3.95c., St. Louis. The London market, 
after declining to £10 5s., closed to-day £10 7s. 6d. 

Spelter—Is easier, with spot and January selling at 
4.30c. Business is not brisk. St. Louis is quoted 4c. 
The London market closed to-day £16 10s., unchanged 
from last week. 

Antimony.—Hallett’s has declined still further. It 
is quoted to-day 8c. to 84c. Cookson’s is nominally un 
changed at 1014¢. and outside brands are quoted Tloc 
to Se. 

Nickel.—Yearly contracts are being made on a lower 
basis and ton lots are quoted at 50c. 

Quicksilver—Has suffered a further decline. Present 
prices are quoted on a basis of $48 per flask of 76% Ibs. 
on lots of 50 flasks or more. 


Tin Plates.—There is no change in this market. The 
American Tin Plate Company are quoting for the second 
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half of this year on a basis of $4.19 per box of Standard 
100-Ib. Cokes, New York, and $4, f.o.b. mill. London has 
declined to 12s. 4!d. 

sciatic tintiacas 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


in sympathy with the general downward tendency 
in the stock market, the iron and steel issues have de- 
clined during the week under review, under a compara- 
tively light business. 

The Sharon Steel Company have recently issued 
$500,000 of additional stock, making $4,500,000 outstand- 
ing out of a total of $5,000,000. In addition bonds have 
been created as follows: 

Date. Interest. Outstanding. 
First mortgage, gold.sinking fund, 
maturing October 1, 1940.. ; 1900 5Sg.A.-O. $1,000,000 
Subject to call at par after October 1, 1910. 
First mortgage on tube mill, sec 
ond mortgage on other property 1901 5g. J&D $1,000,000 
Sharon Coke Company first mort- 
gage, $1,250,000 gold......... 1901 5g. J&D None. 
Subject to call ut par after December 1, 1906. 

Toward the ultimate redemption of bonds of 1900, 
$250,000 has been deposited with the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, trustee. 

The capital stock of the subsidiary companies is as 
follows: 

Capital stock.- 
Date of in Steel com 
corporation: Authorized. Issued. pany owns 
Sharon Coal & Lime- 





stone Company.....Dec., 1900 $200,000 $200,000 667/; p. c. 
Sharon Coke Company. Apr., 1901 2,500,000 ...... All. 
Sharon Ore Company.. 1900 200,000 200,000 All 
Sharon Sheet Steel 

Company ........Sept.,1901 500,000 500,000 All. 
Sharon Tin Plate Company .1900 800,000 800,000 60 p. c. 
Sharon Steel Tube Company.1900 2,000,000 1,000,000 All. 


Boston reports indicate that the control of the 
Dominion Iron & Steel Company now rests with the 
Canadian interests represented by James Ross, Henry M. 
M. Whitney of Boston having parted with his interests. 

The authorized capital stock of the Ansonia Brass 
& Copper Company has been increased from $1,500,000 
to $2,000,000. 


The recent increase in capital stock of the Westing- 
house Machine Company of Pittsburgh was from $3,000,- 
W0) to $5,000,000, instead of from $2,500,000, as reported. 
The preferred stock owned by George Westinghouse 
umounts to only $150,000, instead of $1,500,000, as stated. 
Mr. Westinghouse has relinquished his right as a pre 
ferred stockholder and the stock of the concern is now 
nll of one class. 


Dividends.—The Susquehanna Iron & Steel Company 
have declared the usual semiannual dividend of 3 per 
cent., payable January 27 to stock of record January 15. 

si il 

‘Lhe Washington Coal & Coke Company, Dawson, 
1’a., With sales offices in Pittsburgh, have sent out te 
their friends a morocco bound diary for 1902. There 
are two dates to a page, and the book also contains 
valuable statistics. Some half-tone views are given of 
the different coal and coke plants of the Washington 
Coal & Coke Company, and the diary is a most complete 
publication in all respects. The officers of the Washing- 
ton Coal & Coke Company are M. M. Cochran, president: 
W. Harry Brown, vice-president; J. S. Newmyer, general 
manager, and John H. Wurtz, secretary and treasurer. 
The general sales offices are in the Conestoga Building, 
Pittsburgh, with N. P. Hyndman in charge. 


The Parkersburg Iron & Steel Company of Pitts- 
burgh, with sheet mills at Parkersburg, W. Va., have 
bought the stamping works of the Budke Mfg. Company 
of Washington, Pa., and will remove the plant to Par- 
kersburg in the spring. The Parkersburg Iron & Steel 
Company are now operating four sheet mills atParkers- 
burg and two more are being built. 


W. N. Cleveland has been appointed manager of the 
branch office of the American Bridge Company, at Co- 
lumbus. Ohio. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Decadence of the Cast Iron Car Wheel, 

To the Editor: An article in your issue of January 2, 
headed “ The Decadence of the Cast Lron Car Wheel,” 
may have a tendency to reflect somewhat upon the 
merits of a product which not only gives more mileage 
and better service every day throughout the United 
States than any other class or grade of wheel in rail- 
road service, but also has been improved very consid- 
erably, despite the occasional newspaper articles using 
terms of criticism presumably in the interest of some 
other product or manufacturer. It must be conceded by 
every one at all familiar with the car wheel business 
that when the drop test was first imposed as a specifi- 
cation for testing the relative merits of wheels many 
manufacturers failed to meet the specification and 
many hundred wheels were condemned in consequence, 
although at first the only demand was that the wheel 
should stand five blows of a 140-pound hammer falling 
12 feet upon the hub of the wheel. This specification 


was increased by degrees to 8, 10, 12 and now some nh I 


roads demand 15 blows, and all manufacturers meet 
the specifications without difficulty. 

After the drop test came the thermal test, which 
specification many manufacturers also found difficult 
to meet. Most of them had never even seen such a test 
made, to say nothing of being prepared to go through it 
successfully. Now it is practiced by nearly all of the 
car wheel manufacturers and is demanded by probably 
half of all the railroads. 

One hundred and three wheels must be presented 
for every 100 to be shipped, and to say that the selec- 
tion of three wheels at random from a carload and find- 
ing that they successfully pass both drop and thermal 
tests does not indicate a satisfactory product, is simply 
to beggar the question. 

The use of old wheels, as mentioned in your article 
to which I refer, is by no means an unmitigated evil. 
I will defy any one to make an absolutely satisfactory 
cast iron wheel without at least a portion of old wheels, 
which proportion would be more or less according to 
the practice of the foundry making the wheels. 

As a matter of fact, cast iron wheels have proven 
entirely satisfactory when the proper weight was de- 
cided upon, and projections or outlines of the wheel 
were intelligently specified for the service in which the 
wheel was to be used. An attempt was made for a year 
or two to make light wheels well adapted for light 
freight service fulfill all the requirements demanded for 
the heavier cars now in use. A prominent railroad has 
recently practically acknowledged that this attempt was 
erroneous by changing its specifications, and notifying 
the manufacturers that hereafter wheels for this service 
would be increased in weight 17 per cent. This is at 
least a move in the right direction, but the capacity and 
load of the car have been increased at least 70 per cent. 
It is probable that a proportionate increase in the weight 
of the car wheel may give satisfactory results, but con- 
sidering the relative strength of the cast iron wheel and 
steel tired wheel, and the fact that the latter weighs 
probably on an average about % a ton each, the new 
weight for the cast iron wheel is by no means excessive. 

Questions of price also enter into the very founda- 
tions of the question of car wheel development to such 
an extent that there is really no relative comparison be- 
tween the steel tired wheel and the cast iron wheel, ex- 
cept to the advantage of the latter. 


The immense work now being done by the cast iron 
wheel is yearly becoming better appreciated. The use 
of better grades of material is being encouraged, greater 
mileage is being obtained and with increased weights 
and greater strength there is no real reason why the 
cast iron wheel should not eventually supplant entirely 
the steel tired wheel, or steel wheel so called. All the 
manufacturers ask is a fair chance, and they will do the 
rest. 


I venture to predict that the results which will be ob- 
tained from cast iron wheels during, say, the next five 
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years, will be a rude shock to some of those who now 
cry out at the “ decadence of the cast iron wheel.” 
Yours respectfully, 
Cuas. V. Stocum, President, 
IKKEYSTONE CAR WHEEL COMPANY. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., January 15, 1902. 


PERSONAL. 

P. D. Mackey, for 22 years connected with the Edgar 
Thomson Steel Works, at Bessemer, Pa., has resigned 
and has been made superintendent of the Bessemer 
Works of the Republic Lron & Steel Company, at Youngs 
town, Ohie, succeeding 8S. McDonald, who recently re 
signed. 

Henry Phipps has offered to build an extension to 
the conservatory, in Schenley Park, Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Phipps contributed the money for the original buildings. 

Charles A. Bunting, engineer at the works of the 

Pennsylvania Steel Company, at Steelton, Pa., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Allentown Rolling Mills, 
Allentown, Pa. 
Hammerberg of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Company of Ensley, Ala., has been appointed 
chief mechanical engineer of the Youngstown Iron, 
Sheet & Tube Company of Youngstown, Ohio. He was 
formerly connected with the Duquesne Works and later 
with the Wellman-Seaver Company of Cleveland. 

Harry W. Armstrong, for many years superintendent 
of the Verona Tool Works of Verona, Pa., has been 
elected president of the James H. Baker Mfg. Company 
of Verona. 

W. H. Purcell, superintendent of the Morgan En- 
gineering Company, at Alliance, Ohio, has resigned his 
position. J. L. Lloyd has been appointed his successor, 
Cc. L. Taylor has been made chiéf engineer, T. D. Rus- 
sell assistant treasurer and A. F. Morris manager of the 
sales department. The above named have become mem- 
bers of the firm, and other employees will be taken in 
as soon as conditions justify. R. K. Wilthman has 
been appointed superintendent of maintenance and F. E. 
Farmer superintendent of production. Mr. Purcell, who 
resigned, has been made general manager of the Alliance 
Machine Company, at Alliance, Ohio. 

S. McDonald, who recently resigned his position as 
superintendent of the Bessemer steel plant of the Repub- 
lic Iron « Steel Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, has con- 
nected himself with the Youngstown Iron, Sheet & Tube 
Company, and will superintend the erection and opera- 
tion of the new basic open hearth steel plant to be built 
by that concern in Youngstown. 

George H. Tatnall of Pittsburgh has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the Schonthal Iron & Steel Company, at 
Cumberland, Md. He has been succeeded by B. Schon- 
thal of Columbus, Ohio. 

H. A. Reyer has severed his connection with the Cru- 
cible Steel Company of America, at Denver, Col., and 
will take charge of the Denver branch of the Colonial 
Steel Company, having opened an office at 203 Quincy 
Building, Denver, Col. 

H. S. Pebbles has resigned as traveling salesman 
for the Howe-Brown Department of the Crucible Steel 
Company of America, at Chicago, to accept a similar 
position with the Colonial Steel Company, with offices at 
610 and 612 Northern Office Building, Chicago. 

a 

The Union Foundry & Machine Company of Pitts- 
burgh are furnishing a large amount of equipment for 
the new shovel and tool works being built by the Berk- 
ley Springs Shovel, Stamping & Tool Company, at Berk- 
ley Springs, W. Va. 


Vincent P. McCully, secretary of the Warwick Iron 
Company of Pottstown, Pa., and a prominent business 
man of Philadelphia, died on January 38, at his home in 


that city, aged 74 years. He was born at Port Elizabeth, 
N. J., and had been engaged in a number of different in- 
dustrial enterprises in Philadelphia. Mr. McCully was 
one of the founders of the Commercial Exchange of that 
city, having been the president of the old Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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Automatic Weighing Machine Company. 





The Automatic Weighing Machine Company of Bos- 
ton, Mass., and 111 Fifth avenue, New York, have ac- 
quired the entire weighing machine interests of the 
Pratt & Whitney Company of Hartford, Conn., includ- 
ing all patents and special plant for manufacturing 
weighing apparatus. They have also acquired the 
patents, equipments and business of the New England 
Automatic Weighing Machine Company of Boston and 
desire to secure additional capital to increase the plants 
and extend their business. 

For this purpose subscriptions are being taken to 
$300,000 of the preferred stock of the Automatic Weigh- 
ing Machine Company at $100 per share, with a bonus 
of an equal amount of common stock. 

The company have organized under the laws of New 
York with a capital of $3,600,000, of which $600,000 is 
preferred stock. The company, following the precedents 
of the United Shoe Machinery Company and the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, lease their machines to 
manufacturers and packers. 

The officers and directors of the company are: P. 
Lorillard, Jr., president; Walter L. Clark, vice-president; 
C. A. Leonard, secretary and treasurer. Directors: P. 
Lorillard, Jr., New York; Walter L. Clark, vice-president 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York; C. A. Leonard, 
New York; William Barbour, president Barbour Bros. 
Company, New York; S. W. Winslow, president United 
Shoe Machinery Company, Boston; George W. Brown, 
treasurer United Shoe Machinery Company, Boston; El- 
mer P. Howe, counselor at law, Boston, Mass.; John H. 
Hanan, vice-president United Shoe Machinery Company, 
New York; Robert C. McKinney, president Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company, New York; C. E. Halliwell, vice-presi- 
dent Continental Tobacco Company, New York; C. S. 
Hill, Boston, Mass.; W. P. Homans, New York. 

——$______— 


British commercial missionaries certainly penetrate 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. Not, possibly, with 
a rifle in one hand and a Bible in the other, but, as in 
the case under notice, with tea in both hands. One of 
these indefatigable persons has recently proselyted in 
Southern Persia, and a most interesting narrative of 
some of his happenings is published at length in the 
Journal of the Society of Arts. Even in the desert he 
pursued his avocations and endeavored to obtain orders 
from individuals with names indigenous, such as Seith 
Suleyman and Mohammed Ali Brothers and others. 
These sons of the soil were by no means averse to trad- 
ing, and were exceedingly well posted up on prices, so 
if the English missionary intended to treble them, as 
the natives did in hiring him camels, he made an error, 
and was forced to drop to the list and discounts on the 
start, if he meant to do any business. In the desert 
shops the traveler found most amazing stocks of goods; 
to wit, white duck, all sorts of cotton prints, canned 
goods, grenadine, plush, sparklets, boots, ladies’ shoes, 
lamps, chandeliers, lithographed pictures, scent bottles, 
mats, cigarettes, carpets, stationery of all kinds, medi- 
cines, clocks, glassware, tea pots, furniture, padlocks, 
hat racks (in a land of turbans!), fancy match boxes and 
jewelry. The traveler told the merchant that he could 
not see where he got his trade from, which was a little 
impertinent, but the trader said that customers were 
plenty, and he got his money back. The British banking 
system is in force, and it is not at all difficult to obtain 
funds at almost any point along the routes of the cara- 
vans. The Persian Government collects duties upon all 
goods entering their country to the amount of 5 per cent., 
taxing the cost of carriage as well as the invoices! So it 
appears that the “ heathen Chinee” is not the only one 
who has “tricks that are vain and ways that are pecu- 
liar.” Every fourth or fifth shop in the desert is a tea 
shop, and the general preferment is for Chinese teas, as 
against the more expensive Ceylon and India teas; an 
enormous quantity in the aggregate is sold. Deliveries 
of orders are somewhat slow at present, but this will be 
remedied in the near future by railway lines now in 
course of construction by both the Russian and German 
yovernments, 





The Consolidated Pneumatic Tool Company, 
Limited. 


Details are now being worked out in perfecting the 
organization of a consolidation of four of the important 
manufacturers of pneumatic tools in this country, and 
one English concern. The new company are to be known 
as the Consolidated Pneumatic Tool Company, Limited. 
They will be capitalized at $5,500,000. It is expected that 
the charter will be filed in New Jersey within three 
weeks. 

The new company will combine the interests of the 
Standard Pneumatic Tool Company of Aurora, Ill, and 
New York, the Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Company 
of Philadelphia, the Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company 
of Cleveland, the Standard Railway Equipment Com- 
pany of St. Louis and the International Pneumatic Tool 
Company of London. 

The unique principle of the new company will be 
that its preferred capitalization will be on the basis of 
the tangible assets of the constituent companies, and 
that the common stock will be guaranteed a 12 per cent. 
dividend. 

Almost all of the stock of the new company will be 
absorbed by the constituent companies. E. N. Hurley, 
the president and founder of the Standard Pneumatic 
Tool Company, is the prime mover of the consolidation. 
Flint, Eddy & American Trading Company are assisting 
in the organization and are now working out the finan- 
cial details in connection with the project. 

Mr. Hurley stated to a representative of The Iron Age 
that the company are to be formed solely for the purpose 
of enlarging the capacity of the various plants in order 
to meet the demand and to bring about the resultant 
reduction of operating expenses. The company do not 
intend to antagonize any other interests or demoral- 
ize the interests of the pneumatic tool industry. 

—————__—»—— 

Mention was made in The Iron Age a few weeks ago 
of comuissioners from English railways visiting this 
country with the object of studying our methods of 
transportation, with the intention of adopting them 
upon their own lines. As stated in ovr article, the very 
light loads hauled by one engine on English railways 
greatly increased the ccst of freights, and it was the in- 
tention to ascertain all the facts possible about Ameri- 
can systems that induced the commission. It now ap- 
pears that the difficulty is not wholly with the small 
cars and engines in vogue, but the terminal facilities 
themselves are directly iu fault, and before any radical 
relief from high charges can be expected there must be 
an entirely new arrangement of the lines themselves. 
What this means can only be imagined by those fa- 
miliar with railway business, combined with exact 
knowledge of the situation throughout the United King- 
dom. At a recent meeting of railway directors one of 
them pointed out that it was much easier to suggest 
changes than it was to carry them into practice, and 
in regard to long hauls of heavy wagons that there was 
not at this time a single shipping port, iron works or 
gas works, any works at all for the matter of that, in 
Scotland, that was capable of dealing with a wagon 
earrying 20 tons of coal, nor were there half a dozen 
collieries in Scotland whose appliances for separating 
coal were capable of taking in wagons carrying 30 tons 
of coal, so there would seem to be formidable obstacles 
in the way of hauling even 30-ton loads in Britain, to 
say nothing of 50 tons hauled in this country. The di- 
rectors of the Caledonian Railway “laid down,” as we 
may say, on the long haul, 30-ton car proposition, and in- 
formed those interested in it that the company were 
quite willing to provide larger cars, but before they 
would do so shippers must improve their facilities, which 
would seem, from our point of view in this country, a 
very canny way out of a situation that bristled with 
difficulties. 


~ 


Wages of puddlers in the rolling mills in the Central 
West, where the Amalgamated Association scale is 
signed, will receive an advance of 25 cents a ton for 
puddling and finishers an advance of 2 per cent. in Janu- 
ary and February. 
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The New York Machinery Market. 


NEw York, January 15, 1902. 

Reports gathered in the trade during the last week 
Were not quite so buoyant as those of the preceding 
weeks. Consumers are not coming to the front with 
their orders as promptly as was expected of them. Ma- 
chinery merchants had calculated upon the consumma- 
tion of a good deal of business that failed to materialize. 
This is especially true in the instance of the several 
large machine tool inquiries that have been in the mar- 
ket for some time. Only one of these projects has been 
closed, and that was one of the smallest of the lot. The 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company placed orders for 
some $35,000 to $40,000 worth of machine tools, the list 
for which has been out for some weeks. 

Local business was pretty fair, however. That is, in 
small orders filled from warerooms. Inquiry has fallen 
off slightly in all lines of machinery. In the boiler and 
engine trade business was quite dull. Prices are un- 
‘changed. 

One very large new project was announced during 
the week. The International Steam Pump Company of 
120 Liberty street purchased 33 acres of ground at Har 
rison, N. J., for a building site. We are advised on excel- 
Jlent authority that the largest and most modernly 
equipped pump pianrt in existence will be erected on the 
site. Work will be commenced, as our informant states, 
“as soon as the frost is out of the ground.” Plans for 
the buildings are being formulated by the engineers in 
the employ of the company. Several sets of rough 
sketches have already been made and were submitted 
to the directors of the company to-day. A general 
plan was decided upon, and the engineers will now work 
‘on the lines indicated in formulating the complete plans. 

It is the intention of the company to remove and 
consolidate at this point the two Henry R. Worthing- 
ton plants which are located at Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Elizabethport, N. J. It was rumored in the trade that 
it was also intended to bring some of the other plants 
of the company to this point. This, however, was de- 


nied by an ofticer of the company, who stated that ex- 
tensive improvements are now being made at the Blake- 
Knowles plant, at East Cambridge, Mass.; the Deane 
works, at Holyoke; the Snow plant, at Buffalo, and the 
Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon works, at Cincinnati. 

The new Harrison plant will consist of ten buildings 


of various dimensions. The exact size of each building 
has not been decided upon. The plant, it is said, will 
be equipped with every appliance that will add to its 
general efficiency. The matter of equipment is now 
under consideration, as it is intended to decide entirely 
upon the full scope of the plant before the work of 
erection is commenced. 

The International Steam Pump Company have ac- 
«juired control of the Clayton Air Compressor Company. 

A new plant will be erected by the Dow Composing 
Machine Company of Room 2003 Park Row Building, 
New York. It is expected that the machine equipment 
for the plant will be purchased within 60 days. The 
company were incorporated last week with a capital of 
$3,000,000. The site for the new plant has not yet been 
selected. As soon as this has been done work will pro- 
-ceed immediately. Type setting machines will be pro- 
-duced. The president of the company is Alexander Dow 
and C. P. Mackie is the treasurer. 

The Electric Furnace Company of 52 William street, 
New York, are in the market for turbines, generators, 
transformers and other power plant accessories. The 
company are erecting an 8000 horse-power hydraulic 
electric power station at Elizabethtown, Tenn. None 
of the equipment has been purchased yet. 

The T'renton Iron Company of Trenton, N. J., have 
just concluded purchases of a very extensive equip- 
ment of machinery for the manufacture of wire rope. 
“This department of the concern’s works has been added 
to very materially. For the present no further equip- 
ment is desired. 

A large list of machinery is being prepared by the 
New York Radiator Company, who are about to erect 
‘a large plant at East Utica, N.Y. H. Gilbert Hart, presi- 
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dent of Hart & Crouse Company, of Utica, N. Y., is in- 
terested in the new company. The New York Radiator 
Company will make a full line of cast iron hot water 
and steam radiators. The new shops are to be com- 
pleted by June. 

The American Power & Construction Company of 
32 Broadway, N. Y., have just prepared plans for a very 
complete and up to date yaeht building plant and storage 
basin to be built at Bensonhurst, N. Y. The new plant 
will cover 25 acres and the boat building shops will be 
equipped with the latest machinery and appliances. The 
main machine shop will be 50 x 160 feet. The present 
yacht storage basin and works of the company are lo- 
cated at Gravesend Bay. The officers of the company 
are as follows: James M. Doremus, president; Frederick 
Klingman, vice-president; Samuel A, Dunn, treasurer; 
Frank A. Berthold, secretary, and A. Perry Bliven, gen- 
eral manager. 

A new plant is to be built at Harrison, N. J., by the 
Driver-Harris Wire Company of 84-96 Mechanic street, 
Newark, N. J. Considerable new machinery will be re- 
quired. The company manufacture at present resist- 
ance wires and fine wires of all metals. At the new 
works other lines of wire manufacture will be taken up. 

The Lappin Brake Shoe Company of Bloomfield, N. 
J., have recently rented the old West Shore machine 
shop from the New York Central road at Buffalo, N. Y.. 
and are installing a plant there for the manufacture of 
brake shoes. The policy of the company is rather to 
distribute their plants at the different railroad centers 
than to manufacture all at one point. The company 
now have plants at Bloomfield and Chicago, and will in 
the course of six week be operating their plant in Buffalo. 
The three plants will give the company a capacity of 
about 150 tons per day. W. 8S. Dehart, the secretary of 
the company, is in charge of the new work. 

The Bagby Furniture Company of Baltimore, Md., 
have an inquiry out for a boiler and engine. A little 
later they will purchase a sprinkler equipment, shaft- 
ing, pulleys, belting, pumps, feed water heaters and 
other accessories. The concern are adding three three- 
story factory buildings to their plant. 

Machinery is now being purchased by the Standard 
Pneumatic Tool Company for installation in the large 
plant which they are erecting in Germany. This plant 
has been necessitated owing to the unprecedented de- 
mand for Little Giant pneumatic tools in Europe, par- 
ticularly in France, Germany and Holland, which the 
company are unable to supply, although they recently 
greatly enlarged their plant at Aurora, Ill. The export 
business of the company during the month of December. 
1901, was 100 per cent. greater than the corresponding 
month of 1900, and there is every indication that there 
will be a proportionate increase during the present 
year. W. H. Tew, formerly connected with the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company, Brooks Works, Dunkirk, N. 
Y., and later with the mechanical engineering depart- 
ment of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, has been 
appointed managing director of the newly organized 
German branch, with headquarters at Kloster Str., 13- 
15a, Berlin. 

The Wray-Austin Machinery Company of Detroit. 
Mich., have purchased the stock, fixtures and business 
of the Anderson-Wales Pulley Company, also of that 
city, manufacturers of the Peerless wood split pulleys, 
and will conduct the business from their offices, 171, 178 
and 175 Woodbridge street. The business will hereafter 
be conducted under the name of the Peerless Pulley 
Company. They contemplate the manufacture of wood 
pulleys for all purposes, and are arranging for an equip- 
ment that will allow them to manufacture on an in- 
creased scale. The officers of the Wray-Austin Machin- 
ery Company are Frank T. Caughey, president; William 
J. Wray, vice-president, secretary and manager, and 
(harles M. Carran, treasurer. 

Hoover, Owens & Rentschler of 39 Cortlandt street 
have been awarded the contract for the 1500 horse- 
power cross compound engine which the Union Bag & 
Paper Company will install at their plant at Sandy 
Hill, N. ¥. The engine is to be direct connected to a 
1000-kw. General Electric generator. 








The Worthington Company, 39 Cortlandt street, have 
been awarded the contracts for the complete equipment 
of the new power station of the Olean Street Railway 
Company of Olean, N. Y. They will furnish two 200 
horse-power Franklin water tube boilers and two 300 
horse-power Hamilton-Corliss engines. This company 
also received the order for three 500 horse-power Frank- 
lin water tube boilers to be installed in the new plant 
of the Doylestown & Easton Street Railway Company 
ot Doylestown, N. Y. 

A new price-list which went into effect to-day has 
been issued by Naylor Brothers of Peekskill, N. Y.. 
manufacturers of pulleys, hangers, shafting and power 
transmitting machinery. The new price-list affects 
principally pulleys and hangers. 





The American Steel & Wire Company’s Pension 
Department. 


President William P. Palmer, Cleveland, Ohio, has is- 
sued a circular letter dated December 31, 1901, making 
an announcement of the creation of a pension depart- 
ment for the benefit of all the employees of the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company, taking effect January 1, 
1902. The announcement is as follows: 

‘By the action of the officers of the American Steel 
& Wire Company of New Jersey, a new department has 
been created. The department will be operated under 
the title of ‘The Pension Department,’ having for its 
purpose the retiring from active service and placing on 
a pension roll of all employees who have rendered to the 
company or their predecessors long and faithful service, 
and who have attained an age or physical condition 
which necessitates a relief from duty. 

“The organization for conducting the Pension De- 
partment provides that a Trust Committee consisting of 
Wm. Edenborn, J. 8S. Keefe and the president shall have 
charge of .2e fund set aside by the company for the pur- 
pose of conducting the Pension Department; also that a 
Board of Administration consisting of J. S. Keefe, P. 
W. Moen, C. L. Miller, W. W. Herrick and the president, 
the latter to act as chairman, shall leave power to make 
and enforce rules and regulations for the operation of 
the department, to determine the eligibility of employees 
to receive pension allowance, and prescribe conditions 
under which such allowance may be made. 

‘Before employees can be retired from active serv 
ice and placed on pension roll the authority of the Board 
of Administration must be obtained. 

“Neither the action of the Board of Administration 
nor the Board of Directors, in establishing benefit or 
pension system, nor any other action now or hereafter 
taken by them, or by others in charge or connected with 
this pension fund in the inauguration and operation of 
the department, shall be construed as giving any officer. 
agent or employee of the company a right to be re 
tained in their service, or any right or claim to any pen- 
sion allowance, and the company expressly reserve 
the right and privilege to discharge at any time any one 
employed for the company, when the interests of the 
company in their judgment may so require, without lia- 
bility for any claim for pension or other allowance than 
salary or wages due and unpaid. 

“Employees placed on pension roll will be expected. 
on request of the officers of the company, to report and 
give to the company the benefit of their experience, and 
act as advisers when called upon. 

‘*“ 4 Mill Committee will be appointed at each mill of 
the company, the superintendent being chairman of 
same. This committee to furnish the necessary data, 
from which the Board of Administration will decide as 
to the eligibility of employees for pension. 

“W. W. Herrick is appointed manager of the Pension 
Department, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. 

“The district managers will take up the matter fully 
with their superintendents and others who employ men, 
making such explanations to them as will result in the 
carrying out of the purpose and intent of the depart- 
ment.” 

It will be observed that, unlike most plans for pen- 
sioning employees. this does not contemplate any con- 
tributions to a pension fund by the workmen themselves. 
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Lehigh Valley Changes. 


The Allentown blast furnaces owned by the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Company of Philadelphia have been 
leased to the Empire Stee! & Iron Company for a term 
of years. Repairs are being pushed rapidly and it is 
expected that one of the furnaces will be in blast in 
March. The intention is to run on foundry and basic 
iron. A. T. Clymer, who has been for many years the 
manager of the property, will continue in the same rela- 
tion for the Empire Steel & Iron Company. 

The Empire Company have also repaired and are 
about to blow in their furnace at Macungie. This, with 
Allentown, will make ten active furnaces owned or 
controlled by the Empire Steel & Iron Company. 

S. B. Patterson, well known as one of the ablest and 
most experienced iron masters of the Lehigh Valley, 
who for many years has been the successful manager 
of the Andover Iron Company, has resigned that posi- 
tion to accept the office of treasurer and assistant to 
the president of the Empire Steel & Iron Company, and 
has already commenced upon his duties. 


——— 


(mportant Transactions in Virginia Properties. 





Interests connected with the Empire Steel & Iron 
Company have purchased from F. C. Dinniny, the well- 
known Oriskany ore property known as Wilson Run, to- 
xether with the blast furnace at Iron Gate, Va. This is 
the property which for some years has been operated 
under the name of the Allegheny Iron & Steel Company. 
The price paid is not mentioned, but it igs understood to 
be in the neighborhood of $1,000,000. Possession is to 


be taken at the expiration of the present lease of the 


property to M. D. Chapman of New York. 

It is understood that a new corporation are being or- 
ganized, to be known as the Oriskany Ore & Iron Com- 
pany, and that this new company will take over the Vic- 
toria and Shenandoah Furnace properties and the Potts 
Valley Iron Company, these interests aggregating about 
30,000 acres of mineral lands, several developed ore 
nines, and two good blast furnaces. These with Iron 
Gate give the new company three furnaces. Extensive 
repairs which have been made to the Victoria Furnace 
in the past two years have resulted in making it one of 
the best equipped in Virginia, 

It is expected that Charles H. Zehnder, formerly 
president of the Jackson & Woodin Mfg. Company of 
Berwick, Pa., and later president of the Dickson Mfg. 
Company of Scranton, Pa. (lately merged in the Amert- 
can Locomotive Company), will be president, and Mark 
T. Cox of Robert Winthrop & Co., 40 Wall street, New 
York, treasurer. The practical management will be en- 
trusted to W. W. Taylor, who has been the successful} 
manager of the Dinniny property for many years. It is 
part of the plan of the new company to improve so as to 
largely increase their output of the Oriskany ore, which 
has been unique among Southern hematite ore proper- 
ties for the extent, high grade and cheap cost of its prod- 
uct. 


—— 


The J. W. Paxson Company, Philadelphia, Pa., have 
taken over the entire business of the Mahoning Facing 
Mills Company, manufacturing pipe blacking, car wheel 
mineral and anthracite facings, with mills located at 
Leslie Run and Lehighton, Pa., on the Lehigh River. 
Both mills having steam and water power will be 
operated, while the entire business will be transacted 
ut the Philadelphia office of the J. W. Paxson Company. 


In referring to the record of wire rod output at the 
Rankin works of the American Steel & Wire Company, 
at Rankin, Pa., on Monday, January 6, ‘amounting to 
586,070 pounds, it was made in one turn of 12 hours 
instead of two turns of 24 hours. This is the largest 
output of rods ever made in a 12-hour turn. 


Catalogues Wanted.—J. ’. Mathews, Oxford, N. J., 
wishes to receive catalogues from makers of small boil- 
ers of about 1 horse-power. 
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MORITZ LASSIG. 


Moritz Lassig, who was for many years one of the 
most prominenut bridge builders in this country, died sud- 
denly at his residence in Chicago on the 6th inst., aged 
71 years. Mr. Lassig was born in Saxony, Germany, in 
1831, and was educated at the School of Technology at 
Chemnitz. 
the West, taking up his residence in Chicago a few 
months after his arrival. He may really be regarded as 
one of the pioneers in bridge building. He first became 
connected with the bridge business by entering the em- 
ployment of L. B. Boomer, subsequently securing more 
experience in the same line with 8S. S. Post, another 
bridge builder of great prominence in thosedays. He sub- 
sequently returned to Chicago and re-engaged with Mr. 
Boomer, whose business gradually grew into the old 
American Bridge Works, and in time he became the 
manager of the plant. It was for many years one of the 
largest bridge establishments in the country. In 1877 
Mr. Lassig started his own works at Fourteenth and 
Clark streets, Chicago, where he continued until the 
property was condemned for railroad purposes in 1883. 
He then established the Lassig Bridge & Iron Works, at 
Clybourn and Wrightwood avenues, Chicago, making 
this establishment in capacity next to the largest works 
in the United States, and equipping it with the best ma- 
chinery and appliances. He severed his connection with 
the bridge business in May, 1900, when he sold the plant 
to the American Bridge Company. It is now known as 
the Lassig plant of that company. Mr. Lassig early at- 
tained a high reputation for the character of his work 
and for his absolute reliability. An unusually large part 
of his business came to him because of his unfailing per- 
formance of any contract or promise, even though only 
verbal. The bridges which he built were confined ex- 
clusively to railroad work. Few railroads can be found 
in the West that do not have some Lassig bridges, while 
quite a number of railroads have hardly any other 
bridges on their lines. On the day of his death he was 
making preparations to start on the day following for a 
trip to Italy for the benefit of his health. 

NOTES. 

EpWARD R. Janes. died on January 8, from heart dis- 
ease, at his home, 258 West 107th street, New York. Mr. 
Janes was born in Hartford, Conn., on May 3, 1829. 
While still a boy he started in business, joining his 
father’s firm of Janes, Fowler, Beebe & Co., stove mak- 
ers and iron founders. In 1840 the firm moved to New 
York City, where Mr. Janes had since lived. It was this 
firm which had charge of the iron work on the dome of 
the Capitol at Washington. The work was begun in 
1860, but was held up because of the war, the iron gird- 
ers at one time being torn down and used to barricade 
the Capitol. Mr. Janes had been retired from active busi- 
ness for several years, and the business had been con- 
ducted by his sons under the name of Janes & Kirtland, 
at 725 Sixth avenue, New York. 

Tuomas B. WHITE, an iron manufacturer of Balti- 
more, Md., died on January 3, aged 61 years. 

Henry E. Darsy of Watervliet, N. Y., died on De- 
cember 30, aged 52 years. He was born in Troy, N. Y., 
and when a young man entered the employ of the Bur- 
den Iron Works, and later was placed in charge of the 
machine shop at the Albany Iron Works. Mr. Darby 
was then made superintendent of the Bessemer Steel 
Works. In 1894 he accepted a position at Johnstown, 
Pa., with the Johnson Company. He was later pro- 
moted to take charge of a plant controlled by the same 
company, at Lorain, Ohio. Mr. Darby subsequently re- 
turned to his native city and was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Breaker Island plant of the Troy Steel 
Company. At its suspension he accepted the superin- 
tendency of the Troy Stamping Works, which position 
he held at the time of his death. Mr. Darby was also 
president of the Adams Laundry Machinery Company 
of Troy. 

ALBERT C. Hawes, for many years prominently iden- 
tified with the Western pig iron trade, died January 8 
at Carlsbad, New Mexico, aged 42. Mr. Hawes was 
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born at San Antonio, Texas, but was reared in Ken- 
tucky. He first became connected with the pig iron 
business by securing a position with Matthew Addy & 
Co., Cincinnati. Later he was for some time engaged 
with Geo. H. Hull & Co., Louisville. Removing to Chi- 
cago, he first represented Southern furnace interests, 
among them being the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company. Subsequently he became the Chicago repre- 
sentative of Matthew Addy & Co. He severed this con- 
nection to engage in business with other members of 
the pig iron trade, the firm passing through several 
changes, but being best known as Forster, Hawes & 
Co. Retiring from this firm, he again became the Chi- 
cago representative of Matthew Addy & Co., continuing 
until some three years since, when the condition of his 
health forced him to seek a more salubrious climate in 


the Southwest. 
eae 


Aluminum in the Electrical Industries, 


In the course of a paper on the subject of “ Aluminum 
and Its Uses,” read before the Glasgow section of the In- 
stitution of Electrical Engineers recently, W. Murray 
Morrison, engineer and manager of the British Alu- 
minum Company’s Works, declared that the production 
of aluminum in the present year amounted to about 5000 
tons, or 100 times as mucb as Roscoe, 13 years ago, in 
addressing the Royal Institution on the capacity of the 
Oldbury Aluminum Works, looked upon as a phenomenal 
production. Lately, owing to the high price of copper 
and the decreased price of aluminum, the use of the 
latter as a bare wire conductor had received a good deal 
of attention. At Foyers they had many tons of alu- 
minum wire, cables and strip in use, and had designed 
various joints for use in connection with them. They 
had a telephone line running a distance of 6 miles over 
exposed country, supported on poles about 50 yards 
apart. The joints in this line had given no trouble, but 
the wire in the most exposed positions had broken sev- 
eral times during very high winds. The wire being of a 
pure aluminum and being of so small a diameter ac- 
counted for this, and there was no doubt that for tele- 
phone or telegraph lines of small diameter it was nec- 
essary to use an alloy. Comprehensive experiments with 
the view to finding a suitable alloy had been and were 
being carried out, lines being also under trial at the 
present moment by the post office authorities and others. 
It was believed that solutions of the problem had been 
arrived at, and no doubt aluminum wire for those pur- 
poses would be ultimately as successful as copper ones, 
the success of which, it must be recollected, also entailed 
endless difficulties and failures in the early days. For 
connections, flexible and strip, between dynamos and fur- 
naces, a larger number of tons of aluminum were in use 
with the most satisfactory results. This was a case in 
which, even were no actual saving in the first cost se- 
cured, it would still be preferable to use aluminum in 
place of copper, for the saving in labor of handling was 
most important. In America much more had been done 
than in this country in the way of utilizing aluminum 
wire, and that the experience of American engineers was 
satisfactory was proved by the fact that aluminum had 
been used, or was specified, for all the later large trans- 
mission schemes. When first asked to put down alu- 
minum instead of copper, he felt great misgivings, hav- 
ing the usual prejudices in favor of the latter, but after 
nearly six years’ practical experience of the handling and 
use of aluminum wires, his opinion was entirely altered, 
and he was fully convinced of the advantage to be 
gained by their use; provided always that the first cost 
compares favorably—due consideration being also given 
to the reduced weight—with that of copper for the same 
conductivity. With regard to insulated cables in low 
tension work, aluminum could not compete with copper 
at present prices, unless the cost of dielectrics fell very 
considerably, as in such cases the radial depth of insula- 
tion was determined almost entirely by considerations of 
mechanical strength, durability and Board of Trade reg- 
ulations. Should the price of copper increase, or that of 
aluminum diminish, as it seemed quite likely to do with 
a more extended use, then there would no doubt be com- 
petition. 
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HARDWARE. 


NE of the questions which confronts every large and 
0 growing concern relates to the loss of the feeling 
of individuality among employees which is often the 
penalty of success in extending business. That such a 
feeling is a serious menace and one that discipline and 


system are not likely to counteract needs no special 


setting forth. The success of every business depends 
primarily on the men who compose it, from the chief 
executive down to the lieutenants. In military and 
philanthropic service the spirit of self abnegation, 


coupled with loyalty to a cause or a principle, has been 
found to be one of the strongest impelling motives of 
enthusiasm, but in commerce nothing can be relied upon 
to take the place of an enlightened self interest. Failing 
in this, there still fortunately endures in almost every 
man a sense of duty which can be reckoned upon for 
at least a fair performance of daily work. 


Many towns and small cities scattered throughout 
the country have within recent years derived both com- 
mercial and social advantage from the presence of man- 
ufacturing plants in the Iron and Hardware industry. 
The owners and officials of the plant usually resided in 
the town and its progress was their pride, for its prin- 
cipal importance came from the fact that 
location of their works 


it was the 
When these companies were 
absorbed by some of the various great aggregations the 
town felt the loss keenly. If the plant was not dis- 
mantled and concentrated elsewhere, it simply became 
a “branch” or was known only by a number. 
dividuality was gone and it became merely an unim- 
portant part of a great commercial machine. It was 
left in charge of chief clerks and lieutenants, upon 
whom is apt to fall a sense of isolation and a spirit of 
discouragement. 


Its in- 


They no longer work under the eyes 
of their principals, and their results are embodied in 
cold, matter of fact reports. The feeling is rife that 
they are a long way, both physically and in spirit, from 
those metropolitan central offices whence promotion 
and power emanate; that preferment goes by favor and 
that pulls may be more potent than faithful perform- 
ance of duty. 


The question as to how this feeling is to be checked 
is one of the problems which must command the atten- 
tion of those in management of large consolidations of 
manufacturing interests. That it can be in good meas- 
ure overcome there is little reason to doubt, but to se- 
cure this there must be an intelligent recognition of the 
tendency, accompanied by wise action, which shall pre- 
serve the individuality of employees, giving them in- 
centives to faithful and enthusiastic work in the assur- 
ance that it will be appreciated at its true worth and 
given due recognition. In this connection it is encour- 
aging to note, as an evidence of foresight on the part of 
one of these giant corporations, that plans are under 
way to put into effect a profit sharing system, and other- 
wise to encourage the ambition and stimulate the best 
in those whose interest might otherwise falter as they 
regard themselves as mere insignificant parts of a great 
machine. 


While the danger of the loss of the sense of indi- 
viduality and hopefulness is perhaps most imminent in 
connection with the operation of the great consolida- 
tions, the tendency is to be found in every highly or- 
ganized business and should be guarded against in an 


intelligent and broad minded way. The problem for 
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merchants and manufacturers is, in connection with the 
use of a detailed and comprehensive system which is 
apparently indispensable to success, to preserve a proper 
esprit de corps all along the line. 


EO ———e 


Condition of Trade. 


Manufacturers in some lines report an exceptional 
volume of new business since the opening of the year. 
This is notably the case in Wire and Wire Nails, and for 
some other goods there has been a very satisfactory de- 
mand. The trade in general have not, however, taken 
up the completion of their ordering for stock, and the 
volume of business accordingly has not assumed its nat- 
ural dimensions. The buying for several of the season 
lines and for miscellaneous goods was in many cases 
earlier than to the confident tone 
which pervaded the market during the closing months of 


the year, and the requirements for the early part of the 


done usual owing 


present year were thus in good part sufficiently covered. 
Manufacturers are not unwilling thus to have an op- 
portunity to complete their assortments and to get their 
warehouses at least in part filled. The general feeling 
is that the volume of business is going to be large, and 
and 
The 
which seems assured for 
some time to come, gives tone to values in the manufac- 
tured products, and indicates that with a continuance 
of active business prices will be generally maintained. 
Certain lines owing to special influences are subject to 
suspicion. 


preparations are being made by both the wholesale 
retail trade to lay in a good supply of goods. 
strength in the iron market, 


The competition of outside manufacturers is 
having effect on combination prices in several lines, and 
it may be that there will be some irregularities in such 
cases. Concerning one line, in which prices are very un- 
satisfactory, yielding little if any profit, one of the man- 
ufacturers intimates facetiously that cost and selling 
price are so nearly alike that it is difficult to distinguish 
one from the other, and adds pathetically that unless 
there is some understanding between manufacturers the 
only hope for improved conditions is that the buyers 
will grow sympathetic witnessing the manufacturers’ 
distress and insist on paying higher prices. While this is 
an extreme case and manufacturers generally give a 
much more cheerful report, there is no doubt that the 
margin of profit on many goods which are regarded as 
bringing good prices is much less than it is supposed to 
be. This is on account of the rise in the cost of the raw 
material, the difficulty of obtaining it, and especially the 
This influ- 
ence has had the effect of making last year’s business 
with 


fact that wages are gradually creeping up. 


some manufacturers less remunerative than it 
should have been in view of its volume and the general- 
ly excellent condition of the trade. This increased cost 
of producing goods is an important factor in the situa- 
tion, and argues at least for the maintenance of values 
while existing conditions continue. Reports from the 
retail merchants, whose business is the real barometer 
of trade, are, on the whole, very satisfactory, and in- 
dicate a large movement of goods during the first half of 
the year, if not into the fall and winter months. Ex- 
port trade presents no specially new features, but is feel- 
ing, principally in the heavy lines, the effect of the low- 
er values for iron products which are ruling ifi the Euro- 
pean market. 
Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 

The volume of Hardware business is being greatly 
stimulated by the exceptionally heavy trade in Wire 
Nails and other Wire products. The possibility of an 
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advance in Wire prices has quickened the decision of 
dealers throughout the West and Northwest to lay in 
stocks for their spring trade. This movement has car- 
ried with it a good business in the general line of 
Hardware. The conditions have further been exceed- 
ingly favorable for the prosecution of outdoor work, 
which involves the consumption of much Hardware. 
Open weather has continued for an unusually long pe- 
riod in midwinter. The demand in lines related to 
Hardware is much better than at the corresponding 
time last year, although business at that time was 
considered exceptionally good. The Hardware trade 
in this iocality will be better cared for this year than 
ever before, as all jobbing houses are improving their 
facilities and putting themselves in a position to handle 
their business to much better advantage. The Heavy 
Hardware trade is fully as active as Shelf Hardware, 
owing to the strong demand coming from all classes of 
manufacturing consumers. It has seldom happened that 
the condition of business has been so generally good in 
all industries. This conduces to the great advantage of 
Heavy Hardware jobbers. 


Boston. 


BicELow & DowsE CompaNny.—Throughout New Eng- 
land the ground is well covered with snow. The sleigh- 
ing is fine. The temperature ranges from 12 to 20 de- 
grees. There is plenty of ozone in the air, which gives 
life and energy to every one. Staple and seasonable 
goods are selling freely, and orders for early spring de- 
livery were never larger. The belief in an early ad- 
vance in Wire and Wire Nails encourages placing large 
orders. The stocks are light, and customers very gen- 
erally are convinced that now is the time to buy. That 
old conservatism and lack of confidence is not apparent 
this year, as it has been in the past. All are looking for 
a good spring trade, and are preparing for it. The diffi- 
culty of securing Wire when wanted last year and the 
condition of stocks at the mills warrant the general be- 
lief that it is safe to place early orders and have early 
shipments that they may have the goods in store when 
wanted. The conditions of the iron and steel market 
were never better, and those who limited firm prices to 
be sure until midsummer are being convinced that they 
may remain firm through the year. 

Throughout New England the mills are running full 
and labor is fully employed. There are no clouds in the 
horizon, and nothing but cheer in the future outlook. 


Omaha. 

LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE CoMPANY.—This is 
the season when a let up in the general volume of busi- 
ness is expected. So far, however, no indication of this 
kind has appeared. Orders received from traveling sales- 
men and inquiries for prices on goods for present and 
future delivery are coming forward rapidly. Taking 
the year 1901 throughout it is conceded that for volume 
of business transactions its record shows it to have 
heen unequaled, and the way the present year is start- 
ing out would indicate fully as satisfactory results. The 
latter half, of course, will depend on the quantity and 
quality of the crops. The general feeling throughout 
the territory West and East of this metropolis is one 
of uniform confidence, and the conviction prevails that 
all the present favorable conditions point to a heavy 
volume of business, ut least until the new crop begins 
to attract attention. The market presents but few ma- 
terial changes in prices, and as long as present consump- 
tion continues no startling reductions or advances are 
anticipated. 

Nashville. 


Gray & DupLEY HARDWARE Company.—The first 
week of the new year started off just a little slowly, but 
we are pleased to report that trade has improved daily, 
and the volume of business now being transacted is 
even larger than it was during January, 1901. The sales 
men in all sections of the country are securing nice or- 
ders. Theyare not onlyfor unusually good quantities, hut 
cover a general assortment of goods. There is a heavy 
movement in Nails, Wire, Steel Goods, Cotton Rope and 
Saddlery Goods: also some exceedingly nice orders for 
Fishing Tackle are being placed. 
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Collections are jn good condition, and money is coming 
in freely. 


Philadelphia. 


SUPPLEE HARDWARE CompaANny.—The year 
with seasonable weather, and although many 
men are still at home investigating and revising prices 
where necessary, nevertheless there is considerable ac- 
tivity in trade, and this early in the season it is espe 
cially noticeable in a desire on the part of retail mer- 
chants to place their orders for many leading goods, 
fearing both a scarcity and an advance, and at this 
writing it looks as if their surmises in both instances 
were likely to be correct. 

Wire Nails, Barbed Wire and Plain Wire.—The condi- 
tion of the Barbed Wire and Wire Nail market is cer- 
tainly paradoxical from the fact that we presume the 
sales thus far for spring delivery are in excess of any 
previous year for some time. We refer to the contracts 
entered into by the jobbing trade for stock, as well as 
orders placed by many of the retail merchants with 
jobbers. It is but natural that the American Steel & 
Wire Company should have the bulk of the orders of the 
jobbers, from the fact that they are able to supply the 
entire line of Wire Nails, Barbed Wire and Plain Wire 
which go to make up carload shipments. The conse- 
quence is that the cutside makers, who are not so well 
prepared to furnish the entire line complete, have made 
it a point to advertise their lowest prices direct to the 
retail trade. This has naturally caused more than the 
ordinary competition, and the competition has become 
rather fierce, apparently, as between the outside manu- 
facturers of these zoods aud the jobbers, but so far as 
we can learn the American Steel & Wire Company 
have not entered into the competition at all, but have 
proceeded in a very conservative course. This experi- 
ence yay not, however, extend all over the United 
States as it does in sections surrounding Pittsburgh, 
the East and the near Southern trade, so that sales 
have been made by the jobbers at practically about 
cost. Our prediction is, however, that this unwise 
course will reach a climax, or an end, in the very near 
future, as this element will not long continue in the 
unwise policy of changing gold dollars for silver dol- 
lars. Nor do we believe it is any part for the jobber 
to “buck against” the outside makers of this line of 
goods; that belongs to the manufacturers themselves, 
and it is hard enough then for jobbers to reap a fair 
reward at times when these conditions exist, and we 
predict before another issue of The Iron Age that con- 
ditions will have changed materially. 

Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth.—The conditions of this 
market are equally paradoxical. It is conceded by all 
makers that there is no profit in these goods at the 
present prices. We think it is conceded by all that the 
sales will be quite equal to the entire product during 
the season, and yet there seems to be a disposition om 
the part of some to dispose of their goods at practically 
cost. We presume it is one of the unfortunate condi- 
tions of taking orders for goods in advance of the sea- 
son, and the unfortunate condition of jobbers quoting 
against each other without knowing the full conditions 
and influenced considerably by the reports of both 
buyers and salesmen. We look for an end of the pe- 
culiar competition in this line in the near future. 

Steel Goods, Forks, Hoes, &c.—Comparing prices of 
these goods with prices that existed one year ago, we 
fancy the low price in comparison is incidental to each 
manufacturer trying to hold all the trade he had at 
former prices, and fearing competitive manufacturers. 
they appear to have fallen over each other in the scram- 
ble to secure orders. We cannot call to mind when 
any similar conditions have existed on this line of 
goods. We think, howover, the race is about run, and 
both manufacturers and jobbers have halted and stopped 
to take breath and rest. 

Shovels, Spades, é€c.—There appear to be no new fea- 
tures in this line of goods. Reports are current that 
one or two more of the outside makers have been bought 
up by the association, but there is no definite or positive 
confirmation of the fact. A large number of goods made- 
outside of the association are what are known as “ ho)- 


opened 
sales- 
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low back,’ on which the competition is still rife, but 
is checked by the reduced price of the association goods 
on the line known as “ Bear” goods. 

Screws.—There has sprung up since January 1 ap- 
parently a desire to sell these goods without any profit. 
Various reasons are given for this, some fearing manu- 
facturers will decline in price. Upon what they base 
their opinion it is hard to conceive, as Wire is scarce 
and will be higher. The attempt to sell goods of this 
character before the season opens we fancy is the cause 
of the demoralization. 

Stanley Line of Goods.—The trade were taken some 
what by surprise by an entire change in the list and 
discount on these goods. It confirms the opinion 
prevalent that many of these goods were sold practically 
without any profit, if not at a loss, by the manufactur- 
ers. The action taken by this company may tend to 
steady the market. That remains, however, to be seen. 

Lawn Mowers.—Orders taken on this line of goods, as 
a whole, are probably in excess of those taken any 
previous year up to January 1. There is a disposition 
on the part of many jobbers to place a larger number 
of orders for high grade goods. This, of course, has 
been forced upon them by the many complaints of the 
cheap goods that have flooded the market the last few 
years, that have not given satisfaction, and many per- 
sons have begun to realize that the low priced Lawn 
Mowers are the highest priced in the end. To replace 
a Lawn Mower each year on account of the imperfec- 
tion of the work is decidedly more expensive than to 
buy an article that will last anywhere from 5 to 15 
years, which is the case with many of the high priced 
Lawn Mowers. The consumer, however, should not 
complain of an article that is bought for a price that 
does not guarantee a profit to the manufacturer, and in 
comparison with other goods is cheaper than any other 
line of goods we know of in Hardware. 

Locks.—Most manufacturers are having an increased 
trade on these goods, or otherwise making less goods. 
We don't think that it is the latter, so it must be the 
former, because manufacturers appear to be far behind 
their orders. We faney it is largely owing, however. 
to the new styles of Door Sets constantly coming upon 
the market, which necessitates new patterns, ma- 
chinery, &c., before they are in a position to thoroughly 
take care of their customers. 

Collections.—Collections are fair, especially for this 
time of the year. Possibly it is fortunate it is so, be- 
cause of the large amount of funds’ being used in the 
stock market, which makes brokers large borrowers for 
this purpose. 


Portland, Oregon. 


CORBETT, FAILING & RoOBERTSON.—In our last we 
touched, in a modest way, on present and future busi- 
ness in the Pacific Northwest. Conclusions could only 
be that the future had in store for us an era of prosper- 
ity unequaled in the annals of our country. We wish 
the outlook in the business and financial world was of 
the same roseate hue that overspreads us. Often one at 
a distance views the situation more disinterestedly and 
calmly than those on the spot and in the midst of the 
excitement. With the depression that overhangs Ger- 
many and England, the financial interests of the world 
are up against conditions similar to those existing in 
1892 preceding the panic of 1898. Our country, too, has 
been and is on the crest of a speculative wave that far 
overtops that of any that has led up to shipwreck in 
the past. The copper collapse is a forerunner of what 
may be expected in iron and steel, and the United States 
Steel Corporation, in exhibiting a balance sheet show- 
ing $84,775,000 net earnings for the past nine months 
demonstrate they have held products at a fictitious 
value that invites disaster, as did Amalgamated Copper. 
It behooves all to keep their houses in order during tlie 
next 18 months that they may be prepared for the worst. 

Trade is holding up wonderfully in this section. In 
fact. it could hardly be otherwise with the thermometer 
at 63 and roses blooming all winter in theopen. The bulge 
in price of wheat has induced many holders to sell, so 
that money is easy and collections good. 


wt 


or 


Louisville. 


W. B. BELKNAP & Co.—The new yeur is rather young 
to express an opinion as to its future. It came in seem- 
ingly more as a matter of course this year than we ever 
knew it before. The fact is we were all pretty full of 
work up through the month of December, so that there 
was no special gathering of moral or physical forces for 
a fresh start on January 1. We doubt if there was as 
much time taken for the formation of good resolutions 
as usual, nor as much left for retrospection to see how 
well we kept those formed 12 months ago. 

Business is on a good even keel, and the indications 
are that we shall have plenty to do for some time to 
come. 

The reports from abroad are disturbing. The world 
has got so small now with its wired and wireless teleg- 
raphy and telephony that if a man takes snuff on the 
other side of the water we are very apt to sneeze on this. 
Still while we are a great nation of producers, we are 
also a very considerable consumer of our own wares and 
the most liberal buyers, we fancy, that the manufactur- 
ers have. So while we are prosperous within our own 
boundaries, we shall at least have something to be thank- 
ful for. 


New Orleans. 


A. Batpwin & Co.--The holiday season being over 
business opens up in very good style, and orders are 
pouring in very freely for all lines of goods. Merchants 
are covering their full wants for spring goods, and the 
general situation is very satisfactory. Collections are 
fair. 


12 
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NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—A firmer tone is noticeable in the Wire 
Nall market, and extremely low prices have been the ex- 
ception rather than the rule during the past week. Con- 
tracts are being entered quite freely for deliveries during 
January and February, while current demand for small- 
er lots is good for the season. It is estimated that the 
country will take over 2,000,000 kegs between Jan- 
uary 1 and April 1, and the belief is expressed that it 
will be a question of getting Nails, rather than the price. 
Much interest attaches to the meeting now being held 
in Pittsburgh of the Wire Nail and Wire manufactur- 
ers. It was in session all day Tuesday. Action was 
taken agreeing upon $2 a keg as the minimum price of 
Wire Nails in carload lots, terms f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus 
actual freight to destination. The largest interest will 
probably be opposed to any radical advance in price, even 
if it should be suggested, and the action taken has been 
largely to prevent demoralization in price and _ to 
strengthen the market, giving the trade confidence in its 
stability. With the general withdrawal of the low prices 
which have recently been obtainable the market is in a 
decidedly better state than a week or two ago. It is rep- 
resented by the quotation of $2 to $2.05, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, for round lots. 

New York.—The demand for Wire Nails is fairly good 
for small lots from store. Trade in this line does not 
usually show much of a revival before the middle or last 
of January. The market is represented by the follow- 
ing quotations: Small lots from store, $2.25 to $2.30; car- 
loads on dock, $2.25. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Manufacturers of Wire Nails 
report a greatly augmented demand, which has been 
strengthened by the. stiffening of prices. Some of the 
independent mills are now reported to be asking 15 
cents more than they were very willing to take three 
weeks since. It is believed that a general advance of 
5 to 10 cents has been made the past week by manu- 
facturers without any agreement with each other. They 
were too impatient to wait for the meeting, to be held 
this week, finding the demand so heavy that better 
prices could be obtained. Large orders are being booked 
from all classes of buyers, the largest distributers taking 
in good stocks for their spring trade. The local jobbers 
have done an extraordinary business during the week, 
on which prices have been maintained at $2.15 to $2.25 
for small lots and $2.10 for carloads. 
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St. Louis, by Telegraph.—A fair volume of business 
is being executed in the market for Wire Nails, and the 
price quoted from store is $2.25. 

Pittsburgh.—At this writing a dozen or more of the 
leading Wire Nail concerns of the country are in session 
in this city for the purpose, if possible, of coming to 
some agreement to control prices on Wire Nails and 
other Wire products as well. Leading interests, such as 
American Steel & Wire Company, Union Steel Company, 
Sharon Steel Company and others are represented in 
person. The unsatisfactory condition of the Wire Nail 
market for the past three or four months has been care- 
fully gone over and thoroughly discussed, and while it 
is probable an agreement of some kind will be reached, 
nothing definite has been given out. The sessions will 
likely last over Wednesday. We note a moderate de- 
mand for Wire Nails, with little change in prices. 
We quote at $2 a keg for good orders and $2.10 to $2.15 
for small lots. 

Later, by Telegraph.—The meeting of the Wire Nail 
and Wire manufacturers at the Hotel Lincoln, Pitts- 
burgh, continued in session all day Tuesday until even- 
ing. The minimum price of Wire Nails was fixed at 
2 a keg, in carloads; Plain Annealed Wire, $1.95; Gal- 
vanized, $2.35 per 100 pounds. These prices are f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to destination. Wire 
Nails in carloads have been selling recently at $1.95; so 
that the new price is an advance of $1 a ton. 


Cut Nails.—The market for Cut Nails is firm, with 
a fairly satisfactory demand for the season. The scarc- 
ity of Steel and low price of Wire Nails is restricting 
the distribution of Cut Nails. General quotations are 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus the actual freight to 
point of destination, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off in 
10 days: 
Carload lots 
Less than carload lots 

New York.—The local Cut Nail market is quiet but 
steady. Representatives of mills are adhering to the 
price of $2.25 for Nails from store. Jobbers are asking 
the same price generally, but in some instances are sell- 
ing 2 cents below these figures. New York quotations 
for carload and less than carload lots are as follows: 
Se Eee SE oie Gus dese cr dkeereeeewe see $2.18 


Less than carload lots on dock 2.23 
From store 33 


$2.05 


acm 


Chicago, by Telegraph—A moderate trade is being 
done in Cut Nails at $2.30 for small lots. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—A light volume of business 
for Cut Nails is being transacted, and prices are on the 
same basis as our last quotation. Small lots from store 
are quoted from $2.30 to $2.35. 

Pittsburgh.—Considering the season of the year, the 
demand for Cut Nails is referred to as being very satis- 
factory. The output of the mills is being shipped about 
as fast as made, and there is still some difficulty in get- 
ting prompt deliveries of steel. We quote Cut Nails at 
$2.05 in carload lots and $2.10 in less than carloads, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, plus freight in Tube Rate Book to point of 
destination. 


Barb Wire.—The demand for Barf Wire shows im- 
provement, with a firmer market and less irregularity in 
prices. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

To jobbers in carload lots, Painted 

To jobbers in carload lots, Galvanized 

To jobbers in less than carload lots, Painted....... 

To jobbers in less than carload lofts, Galvanized.... 

To retailers in carload lots, Painted 

To retailers in carload lots, Galvanized 

To retailers in less than carload lots, Painted...... 2 
To retailers in less than carload lots, Galvanized.... 3.10 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The demand on Barb Wire fac- 
tories is so heavy that the volume of business promises 
to be larger this year than the very heavy trade done 
last spring. which brought about such a condition of 
searcity. The manufacturers have considerably in- 
creased their productive capacity, and hope they will be 
able to supply their customers with reasonable prompt- 
ness. Jobbers report the movement very free, maintain- 
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ing its usual proportions to the trade in Wire Nails. 
Small lots are quoted at $2.70 to $2.80 for Painted, and 
$3 to $3.10 for Galvanized with 5 cents off for carloads. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—A firmer feeling is shown in 
the Barb Wire market, and a larger volume of demand 
and inquiry prevails. Prices are on the same basis. 
Jobbers quote carload lots at $2.80 for Painted, and $3.10 
for Galvanized. 

Pittsburgh.—Tonnage in Barb Wire is fair, and the 
outlook for spring trade is regarded by the mills as ex- 
cellent. It is probable some agreement to control 
prices on Barb Wire will be reached at the meeting of 
the manufacturers now in session in this city. A slight 
advance in prices may be made. General prices are as 
follows: Galvanized Barb Wire, $2.90 in carload lots to 
jobbers, and Painted, $2.60. Terms 60 days net, 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. On 
good orders these prices are shaded more or less, de- 
pending on the buyer and the tonnage. 


Plain Wire.—Mills are kept busy filling current de- 
mand for Plain Wire. Consumers, including Fence 
makers, are placing liberal orders. Some shading of 
prices is reported for large and desirable orders. Regu- 
lar quotations, which are, however, shaded quite freely 
by concessions of 10 to 20 cents, are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 
10 days: 

Base sizes. Plain. aly. 
"TO JODUCES 1D CATIOEG OH. oc ooccsse cece $2.25 $2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots 2.7 
To retailers in carload lots 2.75 
To retailers in less than carload lots 


2.85 
The above prices are for the base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 


usual advances, as follows: 


12 and12%.. 
BS as 

14.. 

15 

16 


ay 


For even weight bundles, 50 pounds and over, 5 cents 
per bundle advance on above. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Manufacturers are enjoying a 
splendid trade. The tonnage of orders now being placed 
is exceptionally heavy. Jobbers report a very good 
business and quote small lots at $2.15 to $2.25. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Jobbers quote No. 9 at $2.35 
and Galvanized at $2.75, with the usual advance for the 
other sizes. It is stated that the volume of demand and 
inquiry is improving. 

Pittsburgh.—We note a continued heavy demand, but 
there is no change in prices, which are more or less 
shaded, depending on the order. The result of the meet- 
ing of Plain Wire manufacturers, now in session in this 
city, is awaited by the trade with much interest. 


Wire Picture Cord.—This is a line which must be 
bought carefully, in view of existing confusion in re- 
gard to list prices, the diversity of discounts which are 
current and the fact that there is more or less departure 
from standards in the matter of length and count of 
Wires. Thus a package marked 25 yards should con- 
tain 25 yards and should be properly numbered, when, 
in matter of fact, some Wire is put up short length and 
is inarked up in number, as, for example, No. 2 is called 
No. 3, No. 3 is called No. 4, &c. These differences in 
the goods have something to do with the diversity of 
discounts which are prevailing. 


German Pattern Coil and Halter Chains.—The bulk 
of the trade in German or German Pattern Coil and 
Halter Chains at present is being secured by the Ger- 
man manufacturers, who are quoting slightly lower 
prices than the American makers are doing. This situ- 
ation is largely the result of a strike in the works of 
the American manufacturers last summer, when they 
were compelled to concede higher wages to their work- 
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men. The present depressed state of German industry 
has also operated to divert the trade for this product 
abroad. This, it is believed, however, will be only tem- 
porary. 

Building Papers.—There are no changes in the mar- 
ket for this line of goods, prices being substantially 
maintained at previously published figures for Tarred 
Roofing, Sheathing, Slaters’ Felt and Deadening Ma- 
terials. Business continues good and of satisfactory 
volume. 

Pumps.—The manufacturers regard the prices which 
are ruling for Pitcher Spout Pumps as being too low, in 
view of the condition of the iron market and the excel- 
lent demand for the goods. The matter of making an 
advance will probably be considered. 

Tobin Bronze Rods.—Under date, January 3, the An- 
sonia Brass & Copper Company, New York, announce 
the following revised net prices of Tobin Bronze Rods: 
Round Rods for Studs, Bolts, Forgings, &éc., Ordinary Lengths. 


5 inch to 3 inches diameter, both inclusive, 17c. per pound net, 
Less than % inch and not less than % inch diameter, 18c. per 
pound net. 
Less than % inch and not less than 44 inch diameter, 20c, per 
pound net. 
Less than 4 inch and not less than \%& inch diameter, 27c. per 
pound net. 
Pump Piston Rods and Yacht Shafting. : , 
ess 
5g inch Over than % inch 
to 24% inches 2\4%4inches and and not less 
diameter, both over 5inches than % inch 
inclusive. diameter. diameter. 
Pound net. Pound net. Pound net. 
Longer than 12 inches, not 


longer than 120 inches... 18c. 20c. 21c. 
Longer than 120 inches, not 

longer than 180 inches... 20c. 22c. 
Longer than 180 inches, not 

longer than 216 inches... 21c. 23c. 
Longer than 216 inches... 27c. 29¢. P 


Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, &c.—Under date 13th inst. a 
reduction in the price of Sheet Lead, Lead Pipe, &c., 
is announced by the manufacturers. Following are the 
present prices, which are subject to the usual discount 
to the trade of 20 per cent., 1 per cent. for cash in ten 
days being allowed and freights equalized with nearest 
manufacturing point: 

Per pound. 


DOE FIG ievicnns cid cmens Te ee ey 6l4e. 
Sheet Lead......... pak aan ere Bi cameuela te Ti4e. 
ie ee ic ven cca vaeeeceenadumaeeee's 12%e. 


Copper Rivets and Burrs.—In view of the condition 
of the Copper market and the development of lower 
prices, the trade are watching closely the market for 
Copper and Brass Sheets, &c., but thus far there 
has been no further decline in these goods. A reduc- 
tion, however, of about 10 per cent. has been made in 
the price of Copper Rivets and Burrs, of which, it is 
understood, manufacturers have a large stock on: hand. 
The manufacturers are pursuing a conservative course 
in announcing changes of price in Copper products, and 
are awaiting the developments of the market for Ingot 
Copper, in which a stable price will probably be devel- 
oped before long. Lower prices are, however, ruling for 
Copper Wire, bare and insulated. 

Tinware.—A good deal of interest has of late been 
taken by the trade in the condition of the Tinware mar- 
ket, in which, as a result of the good understanding 
between the manufacturers, it has been expected that 
some advance in prices would be announced during the 
present month. This action has not yet been taken, but 
it is understood that a very harmonious meeting of the 
leading manufacturers was held in this city during the 
present week, as a result of which the continuation of 
the association is assured. Some consideration was 
given to action in regard to prices, but nothing definite 
was accomplished in this direction. The excellent re- 
lations which at present exist between the prominent 
manufactuers in this line give promise of regularity in 
prices, thus correcting a condition of things which has 
often characterized the Tinware business. 

Cordage.—The demand for Rope has kept up remark- 
ably well since the first of the year. Manufacturers ex- 
pect this season usually to be dull, but it is proving an 
exception. Orders, as a rule, are for moderate quan- 
tities and are for immediate requirements. Prices are 
too high to make speculative buying attractive. Quota- 
tions differ with various manufacturers, as follows, on 
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a basis of 7-16-inch and larger: Sisal Rope, 8% to 9% 
cents; Manila Rope, 12% to 18 cents, with 44 cent per 
pound rebate allowed on large quantities. 

Glass.—The last meeting held at Muncie, Ind., by the 
co-operative and independent Window Glass manufac- 
turers resulted in a majority of those outside the com- 
binaticn expressing their willingness to come to a price 
agreement with the combined factories. The Independ- 
ent Glass Company have not yet signified their willing- 
ness to renew their selling agreement with the American 
Window Glass Company, but pressure is being brought 
to bear, and those interested hope that the whole matter 
will be satisfactorily settled this week and a trade war 
averted. It is to be borne in mind that the manufactur- 
ers have everything to lose and nothing to gain in the 
event of the market becoming further demoralized. 

Paints and Colors.—Leads.—The market for White 
Lead in Oil is in an unsettled condition, owing to keen 
competition. Although quotations were lowered dur- 
ing the latter part of December, 1901, orders are being 
accepted by manufacturers, it is reported, at 4 to % 
cent below current quotations, according to brand. 
Quotations, however, remain unchanged, as follows: In 
lots of 500 pounds and over, 6 cents per pound; in lots 
of less than 500 pounds, 6% cents per pound. 

Oils.—Linseed Oiil.—The Flaxseed market fell off 
sharply the latter part of last week, but has moved up 
again slightly. The reaction in the seed market, to- 
gether with the lack of interest shown by Oil buyers, 
has had a depressing effect upon Linseed Oil. Consum- 
ers appear to have their immediate requirements fairly 
well covered, and do not show much anxiety about the 
future. City Raw is quoted at 60 to 62 cents, accord- 
ing to quantity. These prices might be shaded for 
prompt delivery of small lots. Out of town Raw is held 
at 59 to 60 cents per gallon, according to quantity. 

Spirits Turpentine.—The Turpentine market has 
peen firm, with an advancing tendency during the 
week. Reports from the South indicate a strong feel- 
ing, with the probability of a reduced production in the 
coming crop. local demand is comparatively light, 
with the market firm, according to quantity, at 40% 
to 41 cents for Southerns, and 41 to 41% cents for ma- 
chine made barrels. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


HE programme for the annual meeting of the Wis- 
T consin Association has just been issued. As usual, 
it is in the form of a pamphlet, in which a number of 
advertisements appear, together with list of members, 
details of the convention, &c. C. A. Peck, Berlin, the 
energetic secretary of the association, under the head- 
ing, “A Few Words With You,” refers in an intro- 
ductory address to the work of the organization during 
the past year. He also makes the following appeal to 
nonmembers: 

Let me again most cordially invite you to “ come 
with us and we will do you good.” Don’t wait until 
the meeting, but mail the secretary $2 to-day and 
that pays your dues until 1903. 

Don’t try to save pennies by losing dollars. If 
you wait until you come into the annual meeting 
you may not come. Trade may keep you at home. You 


may feel too poor. You may have the smallpox or 
the baby may be teething. 


The one item of saving a large percentage on 
your fire insurance will of itself repay the item of 
dues many times over. Last year the membership 
who availed themselves of this privilege saved 35 
per cent., and it looks as though they would save 
more this year. 

The convention will be held at the Republican House, 

Milwaukee, on February 5 and 6. The following papers 
will be read at the meeting: “ How to Build Up a Good 
tetail Business,” by Fred. Kusel of Watertown; “ Some 
of the Evils of the Trade,” by F. MerBach of Ripon; 
“Relation of Traveling Men to Retailers,” by H. L. 
McNamara of Janesville: “ Benefits of National Union,” 
by O. P. Sechlafer of Appleton. Mr. Scofield of the Sco- 
field Company, Sturgeon Bay, will also present a paper 
on a subject not announced. 
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EXPORT NOTES. 


Business with Porto Rico has been better right along 
since the tariff was taken off, giving the merchants free 
trade with the United States. American gold is in circu- 
lation altogether and the stable character of the cur- 
rency has greatly improved the situation. While Porto 
Rico has ceased to be foreign, there is still some diver- 
sity in the range of prices made by American manu- 
facturers, some of which make no difference in quota- 
tions, although not putting purchases for that country 
on an export basis. Others have made their prices uni- 
form with those for the domestic trade. Porto Rico’s 
leading products for export are sugar, tobacco and 
coffee in the order named, sugar being greatly in excess 
of the others. Some of the leading staples shipped into 
the country in large quantities are more and more being 
bought of the manufacturers direct, the object being the 
elimination of intermediate expense. 


For the following information we are indebted to the 
head of an export department in one of the largest Ameri- 
can concerns manufacturing Shelf Hardware, who has re. 
cently returned from a circle of the globe which occupied 
nearly two years. He says Cape Town, Cape Colony, from 
a business standpoint is largely a retail market. There 
are one or two jobbing houses in Hardware, but most of 
the stores handling that class of goods are those of local 


dlealers. The principal distributing points for the in- 
terior of South Africa—that is, Cape Colony, Orange 


River Colony, Transvaal, &c., are Port Elizabeth, East 
London and Durban. Fair quantities of goods go into 
South Africa in the way of small Hardware, Tools and 
similar goods, among which he noticed the manufac- 
tures of the Stanley Rule & Level Company, Henry 
Disston & Sons, Millers Falls Company, Stanley Works 
and others. In Builders’ Hardware England has the 
trade, which is principally in Locks and door furniture. 
The English long wrought Lock and Rim Lock have 
the market. 


ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


S already announced, the annual meeting of the 
lllinois Association will be held in the commodious 
quarters of the Elks’ Club, in Decatur, February 12 
and 13. The headquarters of the association will be at 
the St. Nicholas Hotel. Members from Chicago and 
suburbs will probably travel to Decatur by special train, 
as the indications are that over 100 persons from that 
vicinity will attend the meeting. The convention 
promises to be a most interesting one, and a record 
breaking attendance is expected. Among those who will 
read papers are Chas. H. Williams of Streator, whose 
subject will be “ Mental Equanimity;”’ ex-President Z. 
T. Miller of Bloomington; H. C. Peppler, 700 Lincoln 
avenue, Chicago; Wm. T. Gormley, 78 East Randolph 
street, Chicago, and L. H. Clark of Rockford. 








H. §. BETTES HARDWARE COMPANY. 


S. BETTES HARDWARE COMPANY, Paris, 
H. Texas, have issued an exceptionally attractive 
souvenir in honor of their twenty-fifth anniversary. 
It opens with a list of their exclusive agencies and then 
calls attention to some points in regard to their stock, 
orders, remittances, &c. This is followed by a short 
sketch of the business, which was established in the 
spring of 1875. It developed to such an extent that on 
May 1 of last year their paid up capital was increased 
to $125,000, and with a view of having more up to date 
accommodations, they erected their present three-story 
brick building, 65 x 220 feet, and fitted with all modern 
conveniences. This building, with their warehouses, 
gives them a total floor space of over 70,000 square feet. 
The company are traveling six men and cover Northeast 
Texas and part of the Indian Territory, Arkansas and 
Louisiana. The souvenir presents portraits of the presi- 
dent and treasurer, H. S. Bettes, and of the other of- 
ticers, directors and stockholders of the company, as 
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well as of the employees of the house. These are fol- 
lowed by a number of exterior and interior views of 
their main establishment and warehouses. A sketch of 
their city is also presented, together with views of its 
notable buildings and chief points of interest. 





Letters From the Trade. 


Our readers are invited to discuss in these columns 
questions of trade interest connected with the manufacture 
or sale of Hardware. We shall be pleased to have a free 
expression of opinion on subjects deserving the attention 
of Hardware merchants and manufacturers. 


The Plural of Tailors’ Goose. 


The inquiry in regard to this matter which appeared 
in our last issue has called out a number of replies, 
some of which are given below. The following comes 
from a Baltimore house: 

Referring to the inquiry in this week’s issue of J'he 
Iron Age for the plural of Tailors’ Goose, the noun used 
in this sense, I should think, would have no plural, so 
in ordering six I would suggest to word same as fol- 
lows: 

**Send me one Tailors’ Goose, and five others just 
like 1t.”’ 

While this is a rather roundabout way to order, still 
it is grammatically correct. 


A Birmingham, Ala., house write as follows: 

Referring to your item in The Iron Age, issue of Janu- 
ary 9, my opinion is that a Tailors’ Goose is not a 
Tailors’ Goose, but a Sad Iron used by tailors and 
branded * Tailors’ Goose,” consequently an order for one 
or more of these articles should read: 


One-half dozen ‘ Tailors’ Goose’’ Sad Irons. 


The following is the method followed by a Conneaut, 
Ohio, house: 
Below find proper wording for an order for one-half 
dozen Tailors’ Goose—or what I think is proper: 
Please ship ut once the following order by freight, pre- 
paid: 
Tailors’ Goose— 
One-half dozen No. /. 
One half dozen No. 5. 


This is on the principle that orders should always name 
article above and quantity and number below. 





A Connecticut merchant submits the following: 


In regard to the order for Tailors’ Goose, as per The 
lron Age, January 9, the correct wording for the same is 
Tailors’ Smoothing Iron. This Iron has a handle in the 
form of a goose neck, and is used mostly by workman 
tailors, and as this Iron has the look of a goose, Tailors’ 
Goose became a byword. If I were requested to order 
six tailors’ goose or geese, I should not use the plural; 
would order as follows: 

Please send me one Tailors’ Goose and five more of 
the same pattern. 


A merchant in Matteawan, N. Y., in ordering, woul 
say: “ Please send us a Tailors’ Goose, and please dupli- 
cate it five times, in all one-half dozen.”” Another Hard- 
wareman in the same State modifies this a little, and 
puts it: “Send me one Tailors’ Goose, and six, if you 
have them.” 


From Cleveland we have the following expression, 
in which it will be seen that an authority is referred to: 

Noting your inquiry, page 60, issue January 9, as to 
the plural of Tailors’ Goose. Please see the Standard 
Dictionary. The plural given there is ‘“ Gooses,” and 
is the only instance in which the plural for the word 
* Goose” is formed in this way. 

oo 


G. R. Follett & Co., Newton, Kan., moved into new 
and larger quarters a short time since. The building is 
50 x 150 feet in dimensions, two stories and basement. 

* The store is equipped with the Warren system of shelv- 
ing. 
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NOTES ON FOREIGN TRADE. 
BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of The Iron Age, Hastixes Hovse, 
NORFOLK St., Lonpon, W. C., Dec. 28, 1901. 


Prices in the Brass Trade. 


{ 
j 


MERICAN manufacturers and exporters of brass 
goods will be interested to learn that on December 
23, at a meeting of the joint committee of the cabinet, 
brass founders, gas and electric light fittings manufac- 
turers, and water, steam and beer fittings manufactur- 
ers, it was resolved “that in view of the uncertain 
state of the copper market no reduction in present sell- 
ing prices be recommended to the trade.” 


Working the Architect. 


I have repeatedly drawn the attention of American 
exporters who are concerned with building specialties 
to the dominating influence upon the building trade in 
this country of the architect. Whether it be Radiators, 
Metailic Roofing, Expanded Metal Laths, Sanitary Ap- 
pliances or only some of the smaller items of builders’ 
Ironmongery it is important to keep the British archi- 
tect in touch with all American developments in these 
various lines. A gentleman who knows this trade thor- 
oughly, and who spends most of his time soliciting ar- 
chitects, writes me as follows: 


As a manufacturers’ agent who has had consid- 
erable experience in introducing a well-known Amer- 
ican invention in this country for which there is now 
a very large demand, I can fully indorse all you 
said to me regarding the sale of American special- 
ties in this country. So far as the building and en- 
gineering trades are concerned, there is undoubtedly 
a good opening, but specialties cannot be introduced 
in the same way that an ordinary commercial trav- 
eler sells goods. The demand has to be created by 
securing the specification of the architects and en- 
gineers, and when this is done it is a comparatively 
easy matter to secure the business of the builder 
and wholesale houses, with whom many of the small- 
er firms deal to secure accommodations. 

My object in writing is to point out the position 
of the manufacturer and his representative or agent, 
with a view to securing the better representation of 
American products over here. I have several Amer- 
ican firms in mind who have started here during the 
last few years and are now doing excellent business, 
but this has only been accomplished by consistent 
advertising, circularizing and canvassing, and a 
great deal of money has been spent in this way, 
whereas the majority of firms who appoint agents 
expect them to pay cash er give bills for goods be 
fore they are sold, and, in addition to giving their 
services, bear the entire burden of advertising and 
introducing the business. Architects and engineers, 
as a rule, will not listen to the purely commercial 
man who talks from the book, but they are ready 
always to give a kindly ear to any one who can dis- 
cuss matters with them from a _ technical stand- 
point and show them how practically to apply what 
they are particularly interested in. If manufactur- 
ers would support their agents a little more during 
the first two years, and give them their full con- 
tidence, I am sure the results will be more satisfac- 
tory. 

During recent years fire proof construction has 
come much to the front, and there is a good opening 
for fire resisting materials of all descriptions, Fire 
Alarms, Fire Extinguishing Appliances, Radiators, 
Warming and Ventilating Appliances, Sanitary 
yoods, Patent Glazing and many other lines in 
which American firms excel. We are conservative 
in adopting new ideas, but when once a manufac- 
turer has secured a good footing he will find himself 
with a steadily increasing business in the hands of 
an energetic and capable agent who, if wise, would 
appoint sub-agents in the business centers through- 
out the country. 


My correspondent is as good as his word, for he 
spent about two hours in this office going through The 
Iron Age library of trade literature, examining cata- 
logues in great detail with a view of finding suitable 
American firms to represent. It must be clearly un- 
derstood that these remarks are made by one who is 
mostly concerned in house construction and domestic 
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engineering. A strong point in his favor is that he is 
already persona grata with a large number of architects, 
clerks of works and municipal building departments. 
He assures me that he is now anxious to secure Ameri- 
ean agencies in this special line. 


Trade in Scotland and Ireland. 


The easy steamship facilities between the Eastern 
States and Scotland or Ireland point to great possibili 
ties. But how best to eultivate the Seoteh and Irish 
I have had a striking 
instance of this recently. In conversation with a promi- 
nent British agent, I said that I thought one agent for 
England, another for Seotland and another for Ireland 
would be the fair thing. He promptly replied that in 
that case he would not take the agency. “ For,” said 
he, “I have offices both in Glasgow and Dublin, and 
1 can do the trade in both those countries as well as 
any local agent who may be appointed.” Obviously if 
a really pushing, energetic and successful agent is ob- 
tained for the British Islands it is better to have it so, 
but both Irishmen and Scotchmen are in their own way 
clannish, and my own experience as a commercial trav- 
eler in both Seotland and Ireland is that, if possible, 
the Irish ironmonger in the rural districts should be 
canvassed by one of his own nationality, the same re- 
inark applying to Scotland. If, therefore, without preju- 
dicing the English trade, good men can be obtained in 
Seotland and Ireland it is, I think, so much to the good, 
but in this, as in many other affairs, England is the 
predominating partner, and it is of first importance to 
fix up the English agency. These thoughts have been 
suggested to me in consequence of a visit from a young 
and pushing wholesale and export agent, S. Murdoch 
Beveridge, 44 West George street, Glasgow. Mr. Bever- 
idge came in to examine the Hardware library last 
week, and in response to my inquiry informed me that 
he wants to take up American goods in anything suit- 
able for house furnishing, such as Broom Handles, 
Washing Boards and the like, but nothing in heavy 
goods or machinery. Representing three large English 
firms in Seotland and Ireland, and with a thorough 
training in the ironmongery trade, there is reason to 
believe that this gentleman can handle agencies to ad- 
vantage. His premises are large, new and imposing, 
and are situated in the most central and busiest part 
of Glasgow. He already represents large English man- 
ufacturers of Hollow Ware, Brass Goods, Pulp Ware 
and Enameled Ware. In addition to his Scotch and 
Irish trade, he is also exporting in considerable quanti- 
ties to various parts of the world, his goods naturally 
going through the port of Glasgow. If, therefore, any 
American house is not yet adequately represented in 
Scotland and Ireland it might be well to communicate 
With this gentleman. 


trades is not so easy to answer. 


A Significant Letter. 


In many of the mining settlements in West Australia 
Monger’s Stores are well known. It is true they have 
not been financially very successful of recent years, 
but the secretary of the company has now issued a let- 
ter to the shareholders intimating that the directors 
have decided, as a measure of precaution, not to pay 
the usual interim preference dividend on January 1. 
I quote one paragraph in this letter: 

The trade in Western Australia was very de- 
pressed during the first half of the current year’s 
operations, and although since the close of that half 
year some moderate improvement has been shown 
in the returns, the new federal tariff of the Aus 
tralian Commonwealth presses so hard on certain 
Western Australian industries, and has caused so 
much uncertainty and hesitation in commercia! 
circles in that colony, that it is much to be feared 
that the profits of the company during the whole of 
the present financial year will be seriously affected. 
I cannot, of course, express any opinion as to the 

trading methods of this large company, but the words 
I have quoted harmonize with other opinions I have re- 
cently received from those in touch with the Australian 
trade. Apropos of trade to be done in Australasia, a re- 
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turn of the census of Queensland for 1901 shows that 
the total number of houses in that colony was 100,610, 
including 9609 tents and 263 drays. Of this total 6215 
are of metal; in other words, galvanized iron. Between 
8000 and 4000 were three, four and five roomed houses, 
and another 1890 had only one or two rooms. The total 
number of stone houses in the State is only 300 and of 
brick houses 2248. More than three-fourths of the 
whole, or 77,419, are of wood. One of these, the Dun- 
wich Asyium, has 103 rooms, but the four, five and six 
roomed houses of wood numbered about 45,000. 


Prospects in South Africa. 


Week by week there is a growing accumulation 
upon my desk of matter relating to South Africa. 1 
have hesitated about using it, because of the complete 
uncertainty existing as to the future course of the war. 
To what extent the Boers are prepared to continue 
their resistance is a question which probably they have 
not yet answered themselves, but the arena of military 
operations is, on the whole, growing more and more re- 
stricted by the blockhouse system, with the result that 
trade is beginning to assert itself. Thus, during the 
month of October, the value of merchandise imported 
into Cape Colony was nearly $10,000,000, compared with 
$8,500,000 during October, 1900. On the ten months’ 
trading the imports of private merchandise show a 
total of $79,000,000, an increase of $15,000,000 compared 
with the corresponding ten months of 1900. The Octo- 
ber figures show further an increase in the transit 
trade from Cape Colony to both the Transvaal and 
Rhodesia. It is thus evident that trade is on the in- 
crease. Next to the import of provisions of all kinds, 
metals and metal manufactures are the most important. 
Assuming, then, a growing restriction of the area of 
warfare and a gradual growth in trade, stocks of Hard- 
waremen will have to be replenished and, of course, 
Farming Implements of all sorts will be in great re- 
quest. I have been favored with a list of firms who 
are interested in Farming Implements of all sorts. The 
list was made up in Cape Town on June 12 and is there- 
fore probably accurate to-day. The names of the firms 
are as follows: 


R. M. Ross and Co., Cape Town. 

Koch & Dixie, Cape Town. 

D. M. Murray & Co., Cape Town. 

G. Findlay & Co., Cape Town. 

J. Wiley, Cape Town. 

J. Robertson & Co., Cape Town. 

De Waal & Co., Cape Town. 

Chubb & Maxwell, Limited, Cape Town. 
Lloyds & Co., Cape Town. 

Redfern, Stigant & Bensley, Cape Town. 
Van der Byl & Co., Cape Town. 
Warden, Foote & Co., Cape Town. 
Wiener & Co., Cape Town. 

Walter A. Wood & Co., Cape Town. 
Mackie, Dunn & Co., Port Elizabeth. 

M. M. Steytler & Co., Port Elizabeth. 
Mangold Bros., Port Elizabeth. 

Geard & Co., Port Elizabeth. 

William Savage & Co., Port Elizabeth. 
Phillips Bros., Port Elizabeth. 

William E. Dickie, East London. 
Griffiths & Co., East London. 

Dyer & Dyer, Limited, East London. 
Mallett & Co., East London. 

Parker, Wood & Co., Durban. 


It must not be supposed that the gold and diamond 
industries are the only ones in South Africa. Before the 
outbreak of the war the production of wool ranked first 
among the minor industries. In the year 1898 the value 
of exported wool from Cape Colony amounted to $8,500,- 
000, while in 1899 the figure rose to $10,500,000. Natal 
exported wool during the same years to the value of 
$2,800,000 in 1898 and $3,000,000 in 1899. Then, again, 
ostrich feather farming is a great feature of South 
African life. In 1899 the total value of ostrich, feathers 
exported from Cape Colony reached no less than $4,100,- 
000. Other colonists again are looking to viticulture. 
Further north in Rhodesia two points of great importance 
must be noted—namely, the continued energetic con- 
struction of railways and the discovery of the Wankie 
coal fields. It is estimated that these coal fields possess 
30,000,000 tons of good coal. This means great reduc- 


tion in the cost of freightage in the near future, with 
consequent acceleration of trade. I have before pointed 
out, and I repeat, that in view of the bitter feeling ex- 
isting between the Dutch and the English, there is 
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every reason to suppose that American goods will find 
favor all through the Dutch districts. 


FROM OUR MELBOURNE CORRESPONDENT. 


General Hardware business has been fairly good dur- 
ing the past few weeks, although the disturbing influ- 
ences of tariff decisions are still pronounced. Various 
duties have been altered in committee, and the Govern- 
ment has decided to allow no refunds where proposed 
duties were reduced or rejected. Traders are indignant 
at this .decision, claiming that by the law of equity 
they are entitled to refunds where the proposed duties 
collected during the past two months are not actually 
sanctioned by Parliament. But Parliament has the 
whip hand, and Australian statesmen, the bulk of them 
being members of the legal fraternity, do not allow 
these litile trifling annoyances to affect the even tenor 
of their way. The Federal tariff, as it now stands, and 
despite many concessions made in committee, is an un- 
doubted triumph for the Protectionist party. 


The Various Tariff Concessions 


referred to are as follows: 

GALVANIZED IRON, PLAIN AND CORRUGATED, pro- 
posed duty 15 and 30 shillings a ton respectively, to be 
both admitted duty free. The proposed duties were 
simply regarded as revenue duties, inasmuch as the 
manufacture is not carried on to any extent out here, 
and the duties would have fallen on the small country 
farmer and selector. There is probably no country in 
the world where the consumption of these lines per head 
of population in any degree approaches Australia. The 
life, lightness and portability of Galvanized Iron make 
it specially adaptable for use in the Australian ‘“ back 
blocks,” in the numberless little villages distant from 
rail or coastal port. The trade is in the hands of the 
English entirely, your country never having made an 
attempt to get a footing in the market. Yet the annual 
consumption must run into large figures and make the 
trade worth looking after. A large proportion of the 
middle class cottage homes are roofed with Galvanized 
Corrugated Iron, since, although it is quick to heat in 
the rays of the sun, it is equally quick to cool off at the 
close of the day. 

LAMPS AND LAMP WARE (except Chimneys, Shades, 
Globes), &¢., proposed duty 20 per cent., has been re- 
duced to 15 per cent. 

LEAD, SHEET AND PIPING, proposed, 2 
pence per hundredweight, now free. 

HORSESHOE NAILS, 14 shillings per hundredweight 
some few years back, then 7 shillings 6 pence per hun- 
dredweight, have been further reduced to 5 shillings 
per hundredweight. 

NAILS, WIRE, OR OTHER, BRADS AND SPIKEs, former- 
ly 7 shillings 6 pence per hundredweight, reduced to 
3 shillings per hundredweight. 

Apropos of these last two lines, Horseshoes and Wire 
Nails, the reduction of the duty will apparently give 
American products a better chance in the future. The 
duty on each is still high, when taken in conjunction 
with freights, and your manufacturers must bear in 
mind that these industries are thoroughly established 
here, and consequently are prepared to fight fér their 
existence. Further, the Melbourne Hardware Associa- 
tion members, or at any rate some of them, are largely 
interested in one of the Wire Nail factories, and will 
take its products and regulate prices to meet competi- 
tion. Still, with New York quotations for export at 
less than $2 per hundredweight in carload lots, you 
should capture all the trade of the remaining States 
except Victoria. 

AGRICULTURAL, HORTICULTURAL AND VITICULTURAL 
MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS, PLOW MOLDBOARDS, 
SHARES AND PLATEs are all kept at the proposed duty 
of 15 per cent., notwithstanding a strong attempt by the 
opposition to get them free listed. Australian makers, 
manufacturing on the spot, and in close touch with the 
‘requirements of the soil in the various districts, excel in 
the production of these lines, and have built up a pros- 
perous industry in them. With all due respect for the 
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excellence of the Massey-Harris, the Oliver and other 
American makes, we hope to see this trade kept within 
our own doors ultimately. It cannot be done at pres- 
ent, as the two firms above named turn out such excel- 
lent work that they deservedly get a good name here. 

t0AD MAKING MACHINERY, left, after discussion, at 
15 per cent., will in the near future be an important 
item and a trade worth watching. 

ENGINES, PORTABLE, TRACTION, AND OIL, proposed at 
15 per cent., are now free listed. In the last named, Oil 
Engines, formerly dutiable at 80 per cent. and later at 
15 per cent., there is a steady, growing demand, largely 
supplied by local makers. The abolition of the duty 
should give the imported article a better chance. 

AMMUNITION—Viz., Shot, Bullets and Slugs—is re- 
duced from 7 shillings 6 pence to 5 shillings per hun- 
dredweight. 

RIFLEs (n.e.i.) AND SHOTGUNS, from 15 per cent. to 10 
per cent. 

The above about completes the list of Hardware re- 
visions. Unfortunately, until manufacturers and trad- 
ers, both here and in your country, have a larger Aus- 
tralian population to work upon, a noticeable expansion 
of trade is not to be hoped for. Australia is suffering 
largely, being a democratic country, from the natural 
democratic desire of every one to be some one. Hence, in 
Victoria we have a Legislative Assembly of 95 members 
and an Upper House of 48 to govern 1,000,000 people. 
Each of the five other States forming the union has its 
own corresponding Assembly and Upper House, and 
we have the Federal House and the Federal Senate over 
all. 

Fourteen Parliaments for 4,000,000 of people, and, as 
a consequence, all sorts of experimental legislation to 
interfere with trade. When the cost of administering 
government is reduced by about half and the money 
turned into the more natural channels of trade, then we 
may hope for immigration and the increased prosperity 
which, extra population must give to a country so rich 
in natural gifts as Australia. 


AN INCREASING TRADE WITH TURKEY. 


HE AMERICAN ORIENTAL AGENCY is the name 

of an organization started about two years ago, 

largely through the enterprise and activity of the Hon. 

Charles M. Dickinson, United States Consul-General 

to the Ottoman Empire, who has recently been prom- 

inent in the effort to effect the release of the American 
missionary, Miss Stone. 


Handle American Goods Exclusively. 


The agency started with the idea of making a spe- 
cialty of American goods exclusively, to introduce and 
develop their sale in European and Asiatic Turkey and 
the Levant generally. 


Growth of the Trade. 


At first the institution occupied small quarters, only 
a suite of oftices, but last year the business was so 
successful that an entire new building, one of the hand- 
somest in Constantinople, was rented, the address of 
which is 1-7 Yannik Capou, Galata, which is a part of 
Constantinople. 
Financial Strength. 


The venture is really controlled by Leonidas Zarifi, 
one of the leading Turkish bankers. Although not taking 
any active part in the management of the business, he 
has become interested in America and American goods 
and is the company’s financial backer. 


Sultan Encourages Trade With Us 


One of the most important features relating to the 
work of this organization is the interest which his 
Serene Highness, the Sultan, has taken in their enter- 
prise of selling American goods in Turkey. Although 
it is not generally known, the Sultan is remarkably well 
posted on the current subjects of the day, and is par- 
ticularly interested in the United States, being very 
friendly toward everything American, much of which 
dates from the surprises growing out of our war with 
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Spain, our geographical position in another hemisphere 
also having some influence politically. In order to en- 
courage the commercial relations which have been 
started, he personally is said to be a lavish patron of 
the American Oriental Agency, directing the buying 
through that source of many of the supplies required for 
the palace. The Sultan is represented as being espe- 
cially interested in the agricultural development of the 
Turkish Empire, and he is doing everything possible to 
introduce modern American Farming Implements, Ma- 
chinery, &c. The friendly feeling of the Sultan toward 
the United States was shown in the settlement of the 
Armenian claims, and confidential correspondence which 
comes from official circles in Constantinople indicates 
unmistakably that the Sultan has the feeling that senti- 
ment in the United States should reciprocate his own 
friendly sentiments. Evidence of this cordial feeling 
on his part is shown in that department of the Govern- 
ment directly concerned with the importation of Amer- 
ican goods, instructions having been given to customs 
officials to facilitate the entrance of American products 
on the most favored terms. 


Comparisons to Our Credit. 


One of the points in connection with American goods 
imported that the Sultan has bcen impressed with has 
been their reliability and uniform excellence of quality, 
which is all the more pronounced when contrasted with 
the very cheap stuff manufactured and sold in that 
market for our German, Italian and French competitors. 


Display of American Goods. 


The American Oriental Agency has very handsome 
and commodious showrooms for the display of Ameri- 
. . » : 

ean samples, and the business is conducted along Ameri- 


can lines, special salesmen being employed for each 


department, who cover the territory of Turkey, both in 
Europe and Asia, and the Eastern Mediterranean gen- 
erally. The American Oriental Agency is represented 
in the United States by the Strong & Trowbridge Com- 
pany, 21-24 State street, New York. 


DISPLAY OF AMERICAN GOODS IN 
ENGLAND. 


NE of the fine showrooms of American goods in 
0 England is at 124 Holborn, London, E. C. Hol- 
porn is one of the two great thoroughfares of London, 
which lead from the fashionable West End into the 
heart of the metropolis. On entering the showroom the 
eye of the visitor is arrested by the handsome display 
of Chafing Dishes and Tea Kettles. Arranged along 
one side are showcases containing a great variety of 


Mechanics Tools, Saws, Files, Hammers, Axes, 
Planes, Drills, &e. The right wing is devoted 


to Lamps and Oi] Stoves. In the center of the 
room is a fine display of Refrigerators, Carpet Sweepers, 
Wringers, Washing Machines, &c. Lawn Mowers and 
Agricultural Tools are arranged on the other side of the 
building. It is the intention of the proprietors to make 
their showrooms headquarters in England for the dis- 
play of American inventions and productions of merit. 
The founder of this business is John G,. Rollins, a 
pioneer in American business in England, he establish- 
ing himself in London in 1866. In 1897 Mr. Rollins 
was joined by his sons, Jolin G. Rollins, Jr., and War- 
ren D. Rollins, and the firm’s name was changed to 
John G. Rollins & Sons. The English business is under 
the management of Warren D. Rollins, who makes his 
residence in that country. The house are well known in 
the Colonies, and are shipping American goods to almost 
every country on the globe. The other offices are at 
15-25 Whitehall street, New York, and 12 Lancelots 
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The senior member of the Hardware firm of Norwood 
& Field, Bellows Falls, Vt., has withdrawn from the 
business, and John P. Lawrence, for many years clerk 
and bookkeeper in the establishment, has taken his inter- 
est. The firm style is now Field & Lawrence. 
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DEATH OF MARCELLUS HARTLEY. 


ARCELLUS HARTLEY died suddenly January 8 
M in the directors’ room of the American Surety 
Company, 100 Broadway, New York, while attending a 
meeting of the company’s Executive Committee, of 
which he was a member. Mr. Hartley had been chat- 
ting pleasantly only a moment before, and those about 
him did not suspect even a temporary illness. When 
he was stricken a fellow member caught him and bore 
him to a couch, hastily sending for physicians. Mr. 
Hartley opened his eyes once and tried to say something, 
but fell back lifeless. Death was due to heart disease, 
although he had not been a sufferer from trouble of 
that character so far as is known, but for several days 
had been complaining of indigestion. His health had 
always been excellent, and he was remarkably hale and 
hearty for a man in his seventy-fourth year. His fa- 
vorite diversion was driving and horseback riding, and 
as late as the previous 
Saturday he went for a 
ride in Central Park. 

Marcellus Hartley 
was born in New York, 
September 28, 1828, and 
was the son of the 
late Robert M. Hartley, 
himself remarkable for 
work among a large 
number of charitable 
institutions and move- 
ments. After being 
educated at one of the 
classical schools in New 
York, Marcellus entered 
the counting room of 
Francis Tomes & Sons, 
leading importers and 
dealers in Guns and 
Fancy Hardware. It 
was because of this 
early training in the 
handling of Firearms 
that the young man 
grasped that knowledge 
which afterward made 
him invaluable to the 
United States Govern- 


ment during the Civil 
War. 
After acquiring a 


knowledge of the busi- 
ness, in connection with 
J. Rutsen Schuyler ani 
Malcolm Graham, asso 
ciated with the house 
of Young, Smith & Co., 
Mr. Hartley established, in 1854, the firm of Schuyler, 
Hartley & Graham, which was in existence until the 
retirement of Mr. Schuyler in 1876, when the title of the 
house became Hartley & Graham. In December, 1899, 
Mr. Graham died, and the firm were then incorporated 
as the M. Hartley Company, of which Mr. Hartley be- 
same president. 

It was early in the days of the Civil War that Mr. 
Hartley was commissioned by Edwin M. Stanton, Lin- 
coln’s Secretary of War, to undertake an important 
service for the Government. The Federa) troops were 
greatly in need of Arms and Ammunition of modern 
make. The Confederates received their Arms and Am- 
munition from abroad, and it was necessary to send to 
Europe a man who thoroughly understood the business 
of selecting efficient weapons, and also one who would 
prevent the Confederates from getting the Arms which 
foreigners were only too anxious to sell to them. The 
position required tact, shrewdness and an intimate 
knowledge of Firearms. Mr. Hartley was selected as 
the agent of the Government abroad, and was commis- 
sioned a Brigadier-General with plenary power, open- 
ing for him an unlimited credit with Baring Brothers, 
London, the fiscal agents of the Government there. 
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Mr. Hartley visited manufacturers in England, 
France and Germany, making contracts with them for 
all the Arms they could manufacture in a year; at the 
same time the Southern agents were surreptitiously out- 
bid, making it impossible for them to count on the for- 
eign manufacturers so necessary to their cause. 
Throughout his service during the war many millions 
of dollars’ worth of purchases were made for the Gov- 
ernment by Brigadier-General Hartley, who, at great 
pecuniary sacrifice to himself, accepted the post, receiv- 
ing only the salary of his rank. 

On his return home to New York, in 1863, Mr. Hart- 
ley published, at his own expense, a pamphlet on the 
* Philanthropic Results of the War,’ which he caused 
to be gratuitously circulated abroad. 

Mr. Hartley married Miss Frances Chester White, 
daughter of the late Dr. 8S. Pomeroy White of this city. 
They had four children, but only one, a daughter, the 
wife of George W. Jenkins, president of the American 
Deposit & Loan Com- 
pany, survives. 

Mr. Hartley was too 
much occupied with his 
business to be drawn 
into politics, beyond 
taking the _ interest 
therein expected of 
every good citizen. 

By great sagacity 
and close attention to 
business, and by his 
earnestness and an in- 
domitable — will, Mr. 
Hartley added to his 
commercial interests in 
the course of time, un- 
til he became identified 
as president, director 
or trustees with many 
well-known corpora- 
tions. He was presi- 
dent and director of 
the M. Hartley Com- 
pany, Remington Arms 
Company, Bridgeport 
Gun Implement Com- 
pany and _ president, 
treasurer and director 
of the Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company. 
Among some of the 
other large business or- 
ganizations with which 
he was. prominently 
connected may be men- 


tioned the American 
Deposit & Loan Com- 


pany, American District Telegraph Company, American 
Surety Company, Audit Company of New York, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Company, Fifth Avenue Trust 
Company, German-American Bank, Lincoln National 
Bank, Manhattan Railway Company, Mercantile Trust 
Company, American Ordnance Company, Western 
National Bank and Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Com- 
pany. The latest great enterprise with which Mr. Hart- 
ley was identified was in the organization of the Inter- 
national Bank, of which he was president. 

Despite Mr. Hartley’s numerous business interests, 
he devoted much time to many charitable institutions, 
particularly the Hartley House, organized under the 
auspices of the New York Association for the Improve- 
ment of the Condition of the Poor, and named after the 
father of the deceased financier. Among the other 
charitable institutions fostered by Mr. Hartley, all of 
which owed their existence in part to the work of a 
member of the Hartley family, are the Society for the 
Relief of Ruptured and Crippled Children, the Presby- 
terian Hospital and the Association for the Improve- 
ment of the Condition of the Poor. 

Mr. Hartley was a member of many clubs and socie- 
ties, both social and scientific. He was one of the early 
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members of the Union League Club, and for wore than 
30 years was a stanch supporter of that organization 
He was also a member of the Lawyers’ Club and a 
patron of the American Museum of Natural History and 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art; he also belonged to 
the American Fine Art Society, Presbyterian Union. 
New England Society, Republican Club and Essex 
County Club of Orange, N. J. 

Mr. Hartley traced his origin to some of the best 
blood in England. The family of Hartley is of great 
antiquity in Yorkshire, and there are also distinguished 
representatives in Dorset, Berkshire and Cumberland. 

Speaking of Mr. Hartley, Russell Sage, the banker, 
said: “ He was one of the few men of great financial in- 
fluence in this city, I might say in this country. He 
was remarkable for his conservatism; he was a man 
who desired above all things to be regarded by the pub- 
lic from the background in any enterprise with which he 
was connected. His honesty and integrity, as far as I 
have any knowledge, were never questioned, and any one 
associated with him, either in a social or business way. 
had the deepest affection for him.” John A. McCall. 
president of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
said: “I have been associated for many years with Mr. 
Hartley in the Equitable and other enterprises. He 
always showed perspicacity and excellent judgment. In 
fact, when I was associated with him in many projects 
of mutual interest I was always sure to get from him : 
careful and conservative expression of opinion. He was 
very safe as an adviser, and a very devoted and loyal 
friend.” 

At the funeral services, either as pallbearers or 
friends, were many of the best known men in New York 
and other cities in financial and other great business 
and professional enterprises. 





REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
vequest from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, guota- 
tions, &’c., relating to general lines of goods. 


The Wade Hardware Company are expecting to 
open up in the general Hardware and Farm Implement 
business at Dunn, N. C., about February 1. They will 
be pleased to have catalogues, quotations, &c., pertain- 
ing to these lines. 


Crutchfield Hardware Company, Greensboro, N. C., 
have had their charter amended and the name changed 
to Southside Hardware Company. They have increased 
their capital stock and have moved into a new store- 
room, 25 x 100 feet, with warehouse, 25 x 50 feet, in 
rear. The company handle Builders’ Hardware, Car- 
penters’ Tools, Farm Implements and Paints and will 
value copies of catalogues and price-lists relating to 
these lines. 


E. D. Goodwin has just opened a store at Hartford, 
Mich., and will handle Hardware, Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Buggies, Wagons and Well goods. He will also 
have a department devoted to tinning, plumbing and 
roofing. He will be pleased to receive catalogues, quo 
tations, &c. 


Williamson & Donbar, Hardware merchants, New 
Waterford, Ohio, advise us that they would be pleased 
to receive printed matter and prices from manufac- 
turers of Lamps, any kind of light. They state that 
the gas in their section of the country has been ex- 
hausted, and as they are building a new storeroom, 22 
x 100, feet, two stories, it will be necessary for them 
to have considerable artificial light. 


Maurice Walton Hardware Company, Augusta, Ga., 
have just opened a branch house at Columbia, S. C., and 
request manufacturers of General Hardware, Tools. 
Agricultural Implements, Hardware Specialties, &c., to 
send copies of catalogues and discount sheets to the new 
store. 
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Spicer Mfg. Company, New Vhiladelphia, Ohio, ad- 
vise us that their offices were destroyed by fire on the 
Yth inst. Among other matter consumed was their col- 
lection of catalogues. The company state that they 
are anxious to replace these, and they will accordingly 
value copies of new catalogues from al] the concerns 
with whom they have ever done business, or from 
whom catalogues have ever been received. 


— 


THE CHAPIN-STEPHENS COMPANY. 


HE CHAPIN-STEPHENS COMPANY, Pine Meadow, 
Conn., have just issued a new catalogue and price- 

list relating to their line of manufactures, which com- 
prise Boxwood and Ivory Rules, Plumbs and Levels, 
Planes, Gauges, Hand Screws, Box Scrapers, Spoke 
Shaves, Chisel and Saw Handles, File and Awl Handles, 
Plane Irons, Door Stops, Turning Saw Frames and 
Saws, &e. It is accompanied by a folder giving the 
Rule numbers of the Chapin-Stephens Company as com- 
pared with the former numbers of the H. Chapin’s Son 
Company and Stephens & Co., whose interests have been 
consolidated in the Chapin-Stephens Company. It will 
thus be observed that the former H. Chapin’s Son Com- 
pany’s numbers and Stephens’ numbers have been given 
up, and the old or original H. Chapin numbers used by 
the founder of the business at Pine Meadow adopted in 
their stead. These numbers being also the numbers 
used by other Rule manufacturers, all Rules of a given 
style made by different concerns are now known by the 
same catalogue number. The company advise us that 
they are now busy on their whole line and are rapidly 
adjusting the machinery of the two former plants to the 
requirements of the new concern, thus putting them- 
selves in a position to turn out their goods rapidly and 
tnke care of their patrons with satisfactory promptness. 





BUCK BROTHERS. 


UCK BROTHERS, Riverlin Works, Millbury, Mass., 
whose trade-mark is the Buck’s Head, inform us 
that their sales for the past year were far in excess of 
any previous year. This firm lack but one year of 
rounding out half a century of continuous business, the 
original founders coming from Sheffield, England, from 
which place Buck Brothers, still continue to import 
steel for use in the manufacture of their Tools. Three 
different departments of the United States Government 
have been supplied with their product during the past 
year. The same rigid inspection of Tools and a con- 
stant supervision of all the details of manufacture is 
still relied upon to turn out the best quality of goods 
in their line, comprising Firmer and Socket Chisels and 
Gouges, Turning Teols, Carving Tools and a large 
variety of Light Edge Tools and Razors. Buck Brothers 
have enlarged their manufacturing facilities during the 
past year, the forging department being increased fully 
50 per cent. The prospect for the future is regarded 
as very good, the firm at present being well supplied 
with orders. 


SLIGO IRON STORE COMPANY. 


HE SLIGO IRON STORE COMPANY, St. Louis, 
T Mo., have just taken ‘possession of the new and 
large addition adjoining their old building, giving them 
just double the amount of space heretofore occupied. 
The frontage of their establishment is now 120 feet by 
about 190 feet in depth, and the buildings are four 
stories high. This affords ample room for a fine display 
of their large stock of goods, consisting of Heavy Hard- 
ware and Carriage Materials of all descriptions. A 
complete Paint department is a new feature. The new 
building is admirably arranged and visitors are im- 
pressed with the way in which all the requirements of 
the business are provided for. 

a 

Soper & Reid have succeeded R. J. Soper in the Hard- 
ware, Stove, Tinware and grain and seed business in 
Lebo. Kan. 
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TABLE OF PRICES OF HORSESHOES. 


HE following table giving the prices of Horseshoes, 
7 showing the advance to which we called attention 
in our last issue, is issued by James A. Coe & Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 
formation in a clear and accessible form, which will be 


We reproduce it here as containing much in- 


of service to the trade: 


NEWARK, N. J., January 3, 1902. 
Withdrawing all former quotations on the 


American, Phoenix and Perkins Horseshoes, 


we now quote following prices, subject to change without notice: 
AMERICAN, PHQ2NIX AND PERKINS 
Tron Horseshoes. 
Extra Light, Light, Medium, Heavy, Long Heel, Iron 
Countersunk. 
Snow and Mule Shoes, No. 2 and larger, $3.60 per keg base. 
Tips, No. 2 and larger, 50c. per keg advance over iron base. 
Nos. 0 and 00 Mule Shoes, $1.50 per keg advance over iron base. 
Jack Shoes, $2.50 per keg advance over iron base. 
PHGINIX AND PERKINS 
Tron Shoes. 
Calked Shoes, No. 2 and larger, Tic. per keg advance over iron 
base. 
Calked Mule Shoes, No. 1 and larger, $1.25 per keg advance over 
iron base. 
PERKINS. 
Goodenough Army and Heavy Shoes, No. 2 and larger, 50c. per 
keg advance over iron base. 
Goodenough Winter Shoes, No. 2 and larger, $1 per keg ad- 
vance over iron base. 
AMERICAN, PHQiNIX AND PERKINS 
Steel Horseshoes, 
Light and Extra Light, No. 2 and larger, $3.35 per keg base. 
X. L. Steel Shoes, No. 2 and larger, 75c. per keg advance over 
steel base. 
Thin Steel Countersunk, No. 2 and larger, $1 per keg advance 
over steel base. 
Cow Boy Shoes, No. 2 and larger, $1.25 per keg advance over 
steel base. 
Plain Cow Boy Shoes, No. 2 and larger, 75c. per keg advance 
over steel base. 
PERKINS. 
Toe Weight Shoes, No. 2 and larger, $5.10 per keg, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh 
Side Weight Shoes, No. 2 and larger, $7 per keg, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 

Nore.--All Horse and Mule Shoes No. 1 and smaller, 25c. per 

keg extra. Smallest factory shipments, 10-keg lots. 

All shipments from Newark, N. J., f.o.b. cars, any quantity: 
oR SET Teer $3.76 per keg base. 
eeee TUNG, iv ccs csc Kcouwun 3.51 per keg base. 

NoTice.—Factory shipments are to be billed as if f.o.b. Pitts- 

burgh, and prices to you would be with additional charge for 
Cc. L. or L. C. L. freight from Pittsburgh to your depot, freight 
being prepaid by shipper, making prices at your depot in L. C. L. 
lots : 

Iron Horseshoes, $ per keg base. 

Steel Horseshoes, 25c. per keg base less than iron Shoes. 

We offer you a special rebate of cc. per keg, which we will 

deduct from above prices on each invoice. 

Terms, 30 days net, or less 2 per cent. for cash if remitted 

within ten days from date of invoice. 


‘*RAYSONS’’ AND RAISINS. 


HE ingenious New Year’s Greeting here reproduced 
is the conception, it is safe to assume, of a true 
son of the Emerald Isle, although his “ raysons,” which 


FOR WISHINC YOU a= 


Bright and Prosperous Wew 


I have more 


Wear 


With the 
SUPPLEE HARD 
WARE CO. 


503 Market Street 


Philadelphia. Pa. 
++ Leaders of Quality” 


Very truly yours, 


Thos. G. Brady, 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 


Home Phoac, 129 
Bell Phos, 132 


* Raysons ” and Raisins. 


are the real thing, were doubtless put up in 22-pound 
boxes in Malaga. The raisins are held in their place 
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on the 3},x 6 inch ecard, which is printed in two colors, 
by a little adhesive. What this enterprising traveling 
saleswan is seeking to accomplish in this unique New 
Year’s Greeting is to impress on the buyers of the 
houses upon whom he ealls that he is still in the field 
and ready to aid them in making 1902 a prosperous 
year. 


LOGAN-GREGG HARDWARE COMPANY. 


HE annual banquet tendered to the employees of 
the Logan-Gregg Hardware Company, Pittsburgh, 
took place last week. Covers were laid for 80, and the 
guests included all the employees of the company. 
During the evening addresses were made by George 
B. Logan, P. L. Logan, W. H. Park and others. There 
was also an impromptu musical programme, and a very 
pleasant evening was spent by those present. 


WALTER W. WOODRUFF & SONS COMPANY. 


HE WALTER W. WOODRUFF & SONS COM- 
PANY, Mount Carmel, Conn., have just issued 
their 1992 catalogue, 144 pages, of Coach and Carriage 
Mountings, Hardware and Specialties. They call atten- 
tion to the fact that since their last edition, issued in 
1898, they have added the line of High Grade Malleables 
and Specialties formerly made by F. V. Wooster of 
Boston, and also many new styles and sizes of Mount- 
ings and Hardware. 


AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


A. Menning, Hardware and Farm Implement mer- 
chant, formerly located at Afton, lowa, has removed to 
Archer, in the same State. 


J. W. Emerson has succeeded the Agricultural, Im- 
plement, Wagon and Buggy firm of Emerson & Welch, 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Rouse & Byram, Abingdon, IIll., have been succeeded 
by Main & Byram, who will continue the sale of Shelf 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware and Farming Implements. 

Maupin Bros. are carrying on the Hardware, Stove 
and Farm Implement business formerly conducted by C. 
C. Maupin, Calhoun, Mo. 


Anderson & Shook are successors to Anderson & Ap- 
pleby in the Hardware, Harness, Agricultural Imple- 
ment and furniture business in Hamilton, Kan. 


A. L. Tuttle, Berwick, Maine, has moved his Hard- 
ware, Stove and House Furnishing Goods business to 
new and more commodious quarters. 


Cc. F. Luthy, Millersburg, Ohio, has disposed of his 
stock of Hardware, Stoves and Agricultural Implements 
to Lemon, Kreiger & Miller, who took possession on 
the 7th inst. Mr. Luthy has been engaged continyously 
in the Hardware business for 35 years with the excep- 
tion of the period 1898-1900, during which time he was 
identified with the wholesale notion house of the Stuber, 
Luthy & Gregg Company. Mr. Luthy has not yet de- 
cided what business he will take up, but has several 
things in prospect. 

H. J. Haskard has purchased the Hardware and Har- 
ness business at Partridge, Kan., formerly conducted by 
c. C. Stallman, and will continue it at the former stand. 


oo 


THE LALANCE & GROSJEAN Mrc. COMPANY, New 
York, have placed an order in Philadelphia for a com- 
plete galvanizing outfit for their factory at Woodhaven, 
Lal. The plant will be used for the manufacture of 
Galvanized Ware, a line that the company have not 
heretofore produced. The new plant will be ready for 
operation in about six weeks’ time. 








TRADE ITEMS. 


Hitt & MorGan are manufacturers’ agents for Ma- 
chinery, Hardware and Builders’ Supplies, 309 South 
Sharp street, Baltimore, Md. Among the concerns for 
whom they are acting as direct representatives are Bos- 
ton Blower Company, Simplex Time Recorder Company, 
Wilson Laundry Machinery Company, International 
Pancoast Ventilator Company and Rubber Tire Com- 
pany. 

FRED. H. Cozzens, who until recently has been acting 
as secretary of the Michigan Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association, formally resigned his position at a meeting 
of the Executive Committee at Detroit on the 14th 
inst., and will hereafter devote his entire time to the 
interests of the United States Company, manufactur- 
ers and jobbers of Hardware, 13-2 ark row, New 
York. Mr. Cozzens has been residing in New York since 
early in the fall, and has not given any attention to 
Hardware association work since he came East. 

STANLEY Works, 79 Chambers street, New York, are 
selling representatives of the Hart & Cooley Company, 
New Britain, Conn., manufacturers of lines of Wrought 
Steel Registers and Ventilators, recently put on the mar- 
ket. These Registers, which are in an Indian lattice 
design, are made of stamped steel in japan, nickel plated 
and white enamel finishes regularly, or the surface can 
be finished in any style desired to harmonize with the 
interior. The same styles are made in all the regular 
sizes from 6 x 8 inches up. The Stanley Works will 
cover all the territory on this product that they cover 
on their own goods. 

CHARLES E. SHELDON, vice-president and general 
manager of the Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Company, 
Akron, Ohio, has just returned by the steamer “St. 
Louis” from a combined business and pleasure trip to 
their London branch, 149 Queen Victoria street. He 
went over December 1. 

UNDER date of December 31 Keuffel & Esser Com- 
pany, 127 Fulton street, New York, issue a circular, in 
which they state that while they have tried hard to 
keep pace with the increased demands made on them, 
some disappointments in the way of prompt deliveries 
were unavoidable, as the enlarged demand for their 
goods, together with the interruptions in manufacturing 
due to the distribution of their plant into additional 
new buildings, which double the size) of their former 
factory at Hoboken, N. J., had temporarily overtaxed 
their facilities. Now all their departments have been 
removed into new quarters and everything is in running 
order, so that the opening of the new ‘year finds the 
company in very much improved condition to meet all 
demands. 


In a trade item in our issue, January 9, reference 
was made to Allerton-Clarke Company, 97 Chambers 
street, New York, as the general selling agents for EB. T. 
Fraim, proprietor of the Keystone Lock Works, Lan- 
caster, Pa., who last fall bought out the Union Lock & 
Hardware Company of the same city. While Allerton- 
Clarke Company still sell the products formerly made 
by the Union Lock & Hardware Company, Alder & 
Boyd, 37 Warren street, New York, continue to be, as 
heretofore, the selling agents for the various lines made 
by the Keystone Lock Works. 





CALENDARS, &c. 


7RAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR ComMpPANy, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.: Calendar, copy of which they will be pleased 
to send to any one on application. 


SAMSON CORDAGE Works, Boston, Mass.: A desk ecal- 
endar in the interest of their Samson Spot Cord. 


CHARLES WARNER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del.: 
Memorandum book issued in the interest of Nazareth 
Portland Cement, Cedar Hollow Lime, &c. 

KEUFFEL & EssER Company, 127 Fulton street, New 
York: A celluloid calendar calling attention to their line 
of Surveying Instruments and Drawing Materials. 


Bruce & Cook, 190 Water street, New York, dealers 
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in Tin Plates and Metals: Their twenty-eighth annual 
calendar, covering the ninetieth year of their business 
career. 

J. J. GERRISH & Co., Railroad, Steamboat, Engine and 
Mill Supplies, Portland, Maine, issue a card which pur- 
ports to be an “annual pass for good luck over many 
bright days of happiness and pleasure.” It is referred 
to as good every day in the year the wide world over. 


Wm. M. CRANE CoMPANY, 1131 and 1133 Broadway, 
New York, manufacturers of Gas Appliances: Desk 
calendar in leather frame. 

STANLEY Works, New Britain, Conn., and 79 
Chambers street, New York: Calendar in the interest of 
their Ball Bearing Hinge and enforcing its merits. 





PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


BLAIR Mra. Company, Springfield, Mass.: Catalogue 
containing well executed illustrations of their line of 
Lawn Mowers. The engravings have been prepared 
from large photographs and give an excellent idea of 
the construction of the machines. The line of Mowers 
embraces the Easy, the * Cyclemower,’ Majestic, Her- 
cules, Bay State, Victor, Mohawk and Universal. 

B. F. AVERY & Sons, Louisville, Ky.: Lllustrated cata- 
logue and price-list of nearly 200 pages, devoted to 
their Cast, Steel and Chilled Plows, Planters, Culti- 
vators and Harrows. They advise us that they are 
making a specialty of Sulky and Gang Plows, Disc 
Plows and Cultivators, Stalk Cutters, Riding and Walk- 
ing Cultivators. Blackland Plows and Sugar Imple- 
ments, in addition to their reguiar line. 


NicoL & Co., 55 aud 57 West Washington street, Chi- 
cago: Catalogue of Light Hardware and House Furnish- 
ing Goods. These goods comprise such articles as Lemon 
Squeezers, Ice Picks and Shavers, Can Openers, Boot 
Jacks, Nut Cracks, Curling Irons and Toys, comprising 
Puzzle Savings Banks, &c. The firm are manufacturers 
of a great variety of novelties. 

FARWELL, OzmMUN, Kirk & Co., St. Paul, Minn.: Cata- 
logue, 80 large pages, of Bicycle Sundries, Parts, &c. 


RippLEY HARDWARE Company, Grafton, IIl.: Cata- 
logue, 64 pages, illustrating and describing the com- 
pany’s line of Feed Cookers, Sprayers, Whitewashing 
Machines, Steel Tanks, and Fancy -Poultry, Cattle and 
Sheep Breeders’ Supplies. 

W. C. Totes & Co., Irving Park, Chicago, Ill.: Cata- 
logue illustrating and describing the W. C. Toles Rapid 
Acting Vises for wood workers, and also their new line 
for iron workers. It also shows their Nos. 1 and 2 
Manual Training Benches and No. 3 Double Manual 
Training Bench. These Benches were designed by par- 
ties prominently connected with Chicago manual train- 
ing institutions. 

RoLLMAN Mra. Company, Mount Joy, Pa.: Postal 
circular calling attention to the merits of their Rollman 
Cherry Seeder, which is referred to as a practical ma- 
chine ‘for seeding large, small or California cherries. 

CHARLES C. STELLE, 81 Fifth avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Circular describing Post’s Improved Eureka Sap Spouts 
with patent air trap, of which he is manufacturer. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA Company, International Silver. 


Company, Successors, Meriden, Conn.: Pamphlet giving 
a few selections from their advertisement cuts which 
are now appearing in magazines and other periodicals. 
Any of the cuts shown in the folder will be loaned to 
dealers on application. 

ARCHER IRON Works, 36 La Salle street, Chicago: 
Catalogue showing their line of all steel Wheelbarrows, 
Lumber Carts, Steel Ore and Coal Carts apd Trucks 
and Wheels of all kinds. The company are also manu- 
facturers of Ornamental and Structural Iron Work. 

REEVES IDEAL Mra. Company, Saginaw, Mich.: Cir- 
culars illustrating and describing the Reeves Ideal 
Cushion Post for autocycles and bicycles. 

HARDING EpGE Toot Works, Geo. M. Rubinow, pro- 
prietor, Newark, N. J.: Catalogue and price-list show- 
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ing their Shingling, Claw, Half and Lathing Hatchets, 
Hunters’ and Boys’ Handled Axes and Yankee Pattern 
Axes. 


LE PaGE Door Cueck Mrc. Company, Toronto, Ont.: 
Illustrated and descriptive price-list of Le Page’s Oil 
Door Check and Spring. 

Dumont Toot Company, 47 Jewett Building, Buffalo, 
N. Y.: Circular describing improvement which they have 
made in their patent Corner Brace. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Roof Cement and Paint. 


Stowell Mfg. Company, 114 to 184 Culver avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J., are manufacturing two roof special- 
ties in addition to their lines of prepared roofings, among 
which are gravel, cork and asbestos covered roofings, in 
addition to the plain asphaltum felts. One of the special- 
ties is an elastic rubber roof cement, guaranteed by the 
manufacturers not to crack or become brittle, and de- 
signed particularly for repairing leaks in roofs, around 
chimneys, skylights, dormer windows, copings, gutters 
and elsewhere. It can also be used for securely fasten- 
ing loose or broken slate, bedding and tiles. Another 
commodity of similar character is black asphalt roof 
paint, for use on tin and iron roofs, bridges, gas tanks 
and underground pipes. It is said that tin roofs, even 
when rusted, broken and leaking, can be rendered water 
tight and serviceable with this preparation. It will 
withstand extreme heat or severe cold. It is easily ap- 
plied and always ready for use. 


Shotgun Shells. 


The line of shotgun shells made by the Peters Car- 
tridge Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, have until recently 
been loaded exclusively with King’s powder, smokeless, 
semi-smokeless and black. For some time past this 
company have been experimenting with a view of adapt- 
ing their smokeless powder shells to the various makes 
of smokeless powder on the market. It is now an- 
nounced that after exhaustive tests the company are 
ready to supply Peters’ Ideal and New Victor shells 
loaded with either King’s, Du Pont, Hazard, E. C. or 
Schultze smokeless powders. These loads are now on 
the market. In addition to adapting these shells to the 
foregoing powders, all of which are bulk for bulk type, 
the Peters Company, we are advised, are perfecting a 
high base shell, which is nearly ready for the market 
and which will be suitable for the various types of 
dense smokeless powder. It is the aim of this company 
to complete their line of shotgun shells suitable for all 
makes of smokeless powders of both bulk and dense 
type. 


——— 


Sheet Steel Tool Boxes. 


The W. J. Clark Company, Salem, Ohio, are putting 
on the market a line of sheet steel tool boxes, one of 


Sheet Steel Tool Boves. 
‘ 


which is shown in the accompanying cut. The boxes 
are adapted to the needs of boiler makers, stone masons, 
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iron bridge workmen, &c. The boxes are provided with 
a hinged lid, hasp and staple for locking with padlock, 
and handles riveted to the ends of the box. 


The Utility Lamp Bracket. 


The accompanying cut shows a lamp bracket offered 
by the Utility Mfg. Company, 16 S. Frederick street, 
Baltimore, Md. The bracket is provided with a re- 
flector, and is made to fit regular glass founts. It is 


The Ltility Lamp Bracket. 


japanned a glossy black, and is referred to as being 
strong and neat. The brackets are packed one gross in 
a case. 


The Illinois Roach Trap. 


The patent roach trap, herewith illustrated, has re- 
cently been placed on the market by J. H. Jones, 
Streator, Ill. Fig. 1 shows the trap ready for use and 
Fig. 2 presents a view with the top removed. In form 


Fig. 1.—The Illinois Roach Trap. 

the trap resembles a 2 quart bucket with wire gauze in- 
serted in the lid. The construction is as follows: The 
bottom is double, thus permitting an opening to be ar- 
ranged all around the bottom edge, through which the 


Fig. 2.—illinois Roach Trap, with Top Removed, 


roaches can freely pass into a circular compartment ip 
the center. This compartment has a wire gauze bottom, 
below which the bait is placed in a tin cup or lid, fitting 
on the tin wall of the compartment. The roaches are 
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thus unable to get at the bait and cannot return through 
the openings by which they entered, as these are guarded 
by sharp prongs. Above the prongs are openings per- 
mitting the roaches to pass from the compartment into 
the top of the trap. They are again unable to escape 
from this second compartment, as sharp prongs are also 
placed around the openings through which they en- 
tered. When a number of roaches are caught in the trap 
they are killed by immersing the trap in water. After 
the first baiting is done the trap requires no setting or 
further attention. It is simple in form and is very easily 
cleaned. The manufacturer states that in more than 
one instance a single trap has caught more than a quart 
of roaches in one night. The trap is made of either tin 
or galvanized iron, as desired. 
— 


Features of the Peerless Refrigerators. 


The Wisconsin Refrigerator Company, Eau Claire, 
Wis., have introduced a number of special features in 
their Peerless line of refrigerators, which are herewith 
illustrated. Fig. 1 shows a refrigerator with the door 
to the provision chamber open, to enable the arrange- 
ment of the interior to be seen. Fig. 2 illustrates the 
new drain pipe and drip cup. The drain pipe and drip 
cup are removable for cleaning, by raising the cup 
enough to release it from the lower pipe and giving the 
cup a half turn to the left. The upper and lower pipes 
can then be easily removed. The cup is circular in shape 
and is constructed so as to form a trap. It fills with 





Fig. 1.—Peerless Refrigerator. 


the drainings from the ice and overflows into the down- 
ward pipe, thus preventing the possibility of cold air 
escaping from the ice chamber or warm air entering 
from the outside of the refrigerator. The cup has a 
glass front, which enables the interior to be easily in- 
spected, so that any collection of refuse can be detected 
which might clog the pipe and cause water to overflow 
into the provision chamber. Fig. 3 shows the improved 
ice rack, which is made entirely of metal and braced 
and riveted in such a manner as to give the greatest 
possible strength. The arched shed under the center 
of the rack, covering the opening directly entering the 
provision chamber, is constructed so as to prevent the 
drippings from condensation passing into the provision 
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chamber, and its open construction to give the quickest 
possible circulation of dry air to the food in the provi- 
sion chamber below. ~Fig. 4 shows the new cleanable 





Fig. 2.—Drain Pipe and Drip Cup. 


flue wall. This is a flue within a flue. The square hol- 
low device attached to the center and inner side of the 
wall is a reinforcement to the wall, giving great strength, 





Fig. 3.—Improved Ice Rack. 
and acts as a second draft, greatly aiding in the rapidity 
of the circulation. The upper edge of the wall is shaped 
inward and extends over proper points at the top, hold- 





Fig. 4.—New Cleanable Flue Wall. 


ing it in its final position. The bottom of the wall is 
shaped so as to carry off all condensation direct to the 
drain pipe. 
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Brass Bucket Spraying Pump, Fig. 254. 


The accompanying cut represents a brass bucket 
spraying pump, Fig. 254, with malleable iron foot rest, 
offered by the Barnes Mfg. Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 
The pump is made of brass tubing without threads on 
either end, being held firmly together by a galvanized 
steel rod connected at the top and bottom parts, to make 
it perfectly tight. By removing the brass hexagon nut 
at the top of the rod the pump can be taken entirely 


Brass Bucket Spraying Pump, Fig. 254. 


apart, should it be necessary to repair or clean it. The 
manufacturers refer to the advantages in taking this 
pump apart, over pumps made of brazed tubing, with 
threads cut on the ends, to be screwed into the top and 
bottom castings. Another pump, catalogued Fig. 255, 
is the same as the one here described, except that it 
has a bucket clamp instead of the foot rest. 


——___ {> ____.. 


The Newire Corkscrew. 


The Rockwell Clough Company, Alton, N. H., are 
putting on the market a corkscrew, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. A novel feature of the cork- 


The Newire Corkscrew. 


screw, it is remarked, is the use of a shoulder placed 
at a distance from the point which is sufficiently great 
to allow the drawing of the longest cork and at the 
same time prevent the screw sinking into the cork up 
to the handle. The tool is made of strong wire and has 
a wood handle firmly attached. The manufacturers 
state that the style of corkscrew shown represents the 
maximum of utility at a cost of one-half that of the 
poorest article of the kind imported. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED JANUARY $14, 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods 
—that is, those which are made by more than one manufact- 
urer, are printed in Italics, and the prices named, unless other- 
wise stated, represent those current in the market as obtain 
able by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether from manu- 
facturers or jobbers. Very small orders and broken pack- 
ages often command higher prices, while lower prices are 
frequently given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary type 
(Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 
responsible for their correctness. They usually represent 


the prices to the small trade, lower prices being obtainable | 


by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 

Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means 
of the a @. Thus 3314 @ 8314 &10% signifies that the 
price of the goods in question ranges from 3314 per cent. dis- 
count to 3344 and 10 per cent. discount. 





A Axles— Iron or Steel. 

adjusters Blind— Concord, Looee Collar... ba@se 3 
ti doz. $3.00. ...83 104 | Concord. Solid Collar.. ..434@54c 

Noreen? ¥ Lom 68.00. SSO SSNS | No.1 Common.........S4@ssee |S 

Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners. Blind. _ 1'¢ ‘oO ‘om. New Style. 3 4@ss c { S 

( AY (M4 “ = 

Window Stop— —_ 2. Solid Collar....... 4 D Le 1a 

os. 11 to lh.. » 0+ 0@DI0E108 | 3 

Ives’ Patent.......... cccccccescoeee BORO% | Nog, 1500 18......... .. 75@75&108 | & 

Taplin’s Perfection. ..........e0..eeeeeee! 50% | Vos. 19 to 22...... 75@75€108 } Tt 


Ammunition—Ssee Caps, Car- Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord. ne turned,. 


tridges, Shells, &e. . tee 
4 

Anvils—American— Common and Concord, goeal _ 
Armand Hammer, Wrougat # D8}4@s8Ke 1b. (ase 
suel Kacent Trenton,..,....% B 944046 | Dale Patent 5 1b. 8@9e 

Kagle AnvVIIS......0c0e..eeee Bn? aime Salenees.. Sank . 8§@! 
Hay-Budden, aa Ween “ae ‘peo {| Caldwell new list ei 

Horseshoe bran rought. ..... “ee: ‘ioe 

Imported— : Sprin 
Peter Wight?s. ...cecccccccccccecs 9'4@9%¢ | Spring Balances ... 


Chatillon’s: 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— Liste Son. Finlaniess. 
Millers Falis Co., $18.00..... bbsecomaue 20% 


StraightBalances. . 
Apple Parers-S Parers, Circular Balances . 
Appie, &e. 


Large Dial.............. a +0808 
Aprons, Blacksmiths'— 


Pe'louze. 50% 
Barb Wite—ses Wire, Barb. 
Hull Bros, Co. 
LUUS Of 1 COZ. ..csccecessvees eeccece 000e25% 


Bars Cro 
Steel Growbare, 10 ‘ok D Ws per 1b.. 
pbmauer Lots....... wocvcesenenee COoe0 
Lots of 8 dOZ...0...-- er oecccesrccccces 


24@se 
Beams, Scalc— 

Augers and Bits— Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, '88.40¢10% 
Com, Double Spur,........ 70@704k10% 


CANO Os Bini ccececcccsccs o+00-30% 
Chattillon’s No. 2,, 
Boring Machine Augers,.......... Beaters— 
60d 104 10@ i r0cb 10% Standard Co.: 

Car Bits, 12-in, twist... 0+. .6U@60u LuK | ae 
Jennings’ Pattern No. 10 Dover Family Size 

Auger Bits.... noone SOBIES @60%| No. 15 Dover Hotel Size... 
Ford’s Auger and Car i BeetooreccesSOUSS 
ag? a a = ; Cecececcccce 25% 
Cc. &. Jen 3 

No. lvext. lip. R. Jennings ‘list. . «608 

No. 30. k. Jennings’ List........... 
Russell sane 25& ives 
L’Hommedieu winikeioaitler 
Mayhew’s Countersink Bits.......... 


Pugn’s Black...........-. 
Pugh’s sennin: z Pattern 


g— 
50 &10@ 50k 1085% 


40&10% 
40% 











Taplin Mfg. Co.: # gro. 
No. 60 Improved Dover........... .50 
No, 75 Improved Dover...... 
No. 75-2 Imp’d Dover, Tin’d...... 0 
No. 100 improved D Wit stnaescars .00 
No. 102 Improved Dover, Tin’d,..$9 50 
No, 150 Improved Dover, Hotel, 
ee ee Hotel, T’d, 

on’s, Standard size.........8 doz. 

Sneli’s Auger Bits..........se++00.--..60% | Wonder (8.8. & Co.)... 

Snoil’s Bell Geneare’ Bits. Wo nder i & CO)... 0006 128 gro. 

Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist...... e+ +0 BUS Bello 

— s Jennings Bits (R. Jennings’ Blacksmith. Standard List.70@70&10% 

list)...... peekeaccus 6a-cendan secesesces C.E. Jennings & Co.. Blacksmith. .60&10% 


Bit Stock Drills— C. E. Jennings & Co., Hand 
Standard List......+0.....-65@65&5% Blacksmiths— 


Inch.. 3% 38 3 36 38 40 
Expansive Bits— Eac +. $3.50 3.75 4.25 1.80 5.35 6.15 
Clark’s small, $18; large, $26 ..... 50&106 








7.50 


Extra Length: 
Lavigne’s Clark’s conan, we J. Each.$4.00 4.55 5.10 5.60 6.40 7.50 \§ 





doz., 226; No. 2, 
©. E. Jennings & Co., Steer’s Molders— 
; Inch.. 9 10 11 12829 & 46 


Gimlet Bits— Doz. ..$6.75 7.25 8.50 9.50 12.00 14.50 | 2 
Common Double Cut..gro. $2.25@2.7. Handa— 
German Pattern. .....gro. $3:95004.50 Fachns's 15 aa an gee z e | 
Hollow Augers— DM... 76 


—= Cow— 
Bonney Pattern, per doz, $11. mT - oftils GOES. 000040. 76PS5QI5EL 10% 
mes seeeerececes 
; ainda soos 


New Paten’. ..cccccesee High grade, ...... +++0070@ 708108 
Universal....... Cacee coceseccecccccccces 
Wood's Universal......... 

Ship Augers and ‘Bits— 


FORG'S... cores. cccccccccccccccccccescecees 


Sues NG aénenes Cepccceccccccccccccscccc4OS 
C. E. Jennings & Go: 
L’Hommealeu’s ..... cevveosnens Pan 
WattOUS .. cccovceces cccceccccceccees 
Aw! Hafts, See Hafis, wi. 
Awis- 
Oifandled. $2.75 
andled............970. $2.75@S.10 
Unhandled, Shouldered. oe 
Onhandled, Patent,....gro 70¢ 
Peg Awls: 
Unhandled, Patent....qro. 81 
Unhandled, ed.gro.65@70c 
ee $3.50@4.00| * 
ar mon..gro. le 
Hand'ed, Socket..gro, $11.50@ 12.09 


Awl and Tool Sets—Sece 
aT 


Fi px Quality, best brands.$65. 75 
First Quality, other brands365. 7) 
Jobbers’ Speciai Brands : 

G00d Qualityse...s+e0e00% 76 

Best ee 
Cheap, Hardled Aves. ,....$5.50@5.75 
Beve ed. add 25c doz. 

o> «te Crease—See Grease, Arie. 


Prices. 


Ne 





-75&10% 


anee’e Geng. stectensnenee erccececccees 
Barton Gong......... 
Home, R. & . Mtg. Go. is.° 
Lever and Pull, Sargent 8 32240@40&104 
Yankee Gong........... Or eeeeerscesscses 55% 
Hand-- 
Hand Bells, Polished.. 
Te BOs ccc ctesinsinse 556@5ik108 
Nickel Plated se .....0.<00650@50@10% 


++ 45% 


Swiss 
Stver Chine soaeipaagse 836@. 
Miscellaneous— 
Farm Beils......... DD. 2 
Steel Alloy Church and School 


National Bell Foundry Co.: 
rior Cast Steel Church and School 
50& 10&5@60% 


Seeeee 


Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co , Gongs 
Beiting— Rubber— 


Common apecevemreuey Feaoakal 
—- svasedes 


10B5% 
Hitgh h Grade. scgees, OGM soaioeee 
Se Belting Co.- @ 


Seamless Stitched, 1™perial.. 


-75Q 154108 
--70@ 0c 10% 


Leather— 


Extra Heavu, Short Lap. ..£0#10@60% 


1902. 


Cut Prices.—In the present condition of the market there is 
a good deal of cutting of nrices by the jobbing trade, whose 
quotations are often lower than those of the manufacturers. 

Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and addresses 
of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THE 
[Ron Ace INDEX SUPPLEMENT (April 4, 1901), which gives a 
classified list of the products of onr advertisers and thus 
serves as @ DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 


trades. 
Standard Lists.— 


A new edition of ‘‘ Standard Hardware 


Lists’ has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 
suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


ware Merchants. 





Regular Short Lap ........60@60@5% 


eee - 60 10@65 10% 

Light Standard. ......0+0+++.+0s65Q@70% 

EQGEROE LGGURGS 606 icccccederce 60210% 
Cotton— 


Rossendale-Reddaway B. & H. Co. 
Sphinx Brand 
Durable Brand............ 


Bench Stops—SeeStops. Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 


ire— 
Green River Tire Benders and Users. 


Stoddard’ 3 Lightning Tire Ursetters.. 
40@50% 


Bicycle GCoods— 

John S. Leng’s Son’s 1899 list; 
CORBU, s vcccccccocecvoccccceccequcsaccoet 
Parts... 
Spokes... 
FO. ccccécccocascccesecccesessqcesace 








$0.75 
eccces 50% | Cast hen Shutter, Brave Enobs: 


see ooe | Wrought ave Brass Knob: 


++» 60R5@663G% Wrought = 


Agricultural (Low Grade).75&10@80% Bagle Phila, list Oet. 16, ’ 


Bits— 
| Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &o.— 

See Augers and Bits. 

Bit Holders—see Holders. 

Blind Adjusters—See Ad- 
justers, Blind, 

Blind Fasteners—See Fae- 
teners, Blind. f 

Blind Staples—sSee Staples, 


Blind. 
Blocks— .Tackle— 


Common Wooden......... 70810@ 76x 
Cleveland 5 veel.............0 60&10@704% 
Ford’s Star Brand Self Ee. 
6( % 
Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star Brand.. 
50&10¢ 
Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 
GEE anenncdaseseghadencasencseuenanae 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron...... 50&10% 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 


Beards Stove— 
Zinc, Crystal, &c.... 
Bolts— 
Carriage, Machine &c.— 
Common, list Jan. 3), °95. a i 
Norway Iron, $3.00, list Oct. 
ancgsoitox 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list May 2', 
80 5 sob 108 
Bolt Ends, list Jan. 30,°95...708@5@. .% 
Machine, list Oct.1,°99..... 0h244@Q. & 
Machine with C. & T. Nuts. 
65kTKG@. .% 
Nore—The rapid advances in manu 
Jacturers’ prices enable the jobbers to cut 
prices Sreely. 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Round Brass 
Knob: 
Inch..... oj & a 
Per doz...$0.26 .30 $9 47? .66 
Cast Iron Spring Foot: 
Tnehe ....ccce sees aces 8 10 
Per doz 1.25 1.75 
Cast Iron Chain, wis, Japanned:" 
Inch. .... cece. 
Per doz 


. KO&10@..% 


1.05 30 


Inch.. 
Per 


eeecccserees 8 10 
i iscsanaes $0.57 40 1.00 

Inch....--+- 4 6 6 8 

Per doz.. “gous 50 .61 .70 1.98 
Wrought Barrel ......+. 204:10@ 75&5% 
Bronzed./0@5 10% 
Wrought Flush, B. K..5udé10 10% 
Wrought Shutter. ..,0&@10@10@60854 


sececsees eens OOMO0E IGS | Wrought Square Neck...... 50@504£10% 
33}4&10% | Wrought iene. 


avesavcees “ Ok 10% 
Ives’ Patent canoe. os 


Seedseudiain sdadsauen 6085Q@..% 


sees 


mw... 
5041085 @60% SN eisiten on staitien acini sradncondnal 


Tire— 
ee eccecs 


Norway Trom.........cccecs 80@30B5% 
Amerte a rew Compan " 
Phila. list Oct. 19, oe — 

cece eee TTS 


"84, BBigs 


Bay State, list Dec. 28, oe 
Franklin Moore Co.: 

se eg oy Daa 16 

e a., list Oct. 16, ’84,...... ..80% 

Ee pse. list Dec. 2 pcoeeocce.ce 
| F ort Chester Bolt & Nut ¢ Company 

Empire, list Dee. 28, 99 

Keystone Phila. list Oot. *84.. 

Norway Phila , list Ovt. ’84 

pson Nut Co,: 

BIO MEO céaccvstecees scocccsce sO ONES 


J 





Borers, Tap— 

Borers Tap, an “— ene: 
Inch 1% g 
3.00 5.75 725 

a4 2% 
Pl TI an coc sicue $3.65 11.50 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., No. 1, $1.25; No. 

2, $1.65; No. 3. $2. 50 each........... 25% 
Boring Machines—‘ee Ma- 
chines, Boring. 

o Boxes, Mitre— 
Jennings >. snecsennnewennndiay 
Searoy's 8, per doS., $30....ccccescoeee oe 
races— 
Nore — Most Braces are sold at net 
pricea, 
Common Ball, American. .$1.15 5@1.25 
Barber’s ion 50&10&10@60&104 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford s..... 04 
Fray’s No. 70 to 120, 81 to 185, 207 to 


Giiicsencass soeceues .60% 
C. E. Jennings & Co......-..c00s-.--. Bok 108 
Mayhew’s Ratchet...........c.ssecesees 604 


Mavhew’'s Quick Action Hay Patent. .50¢ 


P..3.& W.Co Peck’s Patent......... 
60&10@6545% 
Brackets— 
Wrowoht Steel........ oe FRE@Q IAI“ 


Bradley’s Wire Shelf : 
Full cases 
Broken cases.... 

Griffin's Pressed Steel... 

Griffin's Folding Brackets. . ....& 104 
Bright Wire Goods —see 

Wire and Wire Goods, 


eee . 804 
-T5&10% 








Broilers— 
Wire GO0dS CO... .ccccsecsscvcescsccees 75% 
Buckets, Well and Fire— 
see Pails 
Bucks, Saw— 
insagcccascoesece « --# gro. $48.00 
HOOSIER... .cccccccoesseesceces # gro. $36.00 
Bull eae: Rings, Buli. 
Butts— Brass— 
Wrought list Sept., '96..... LO@L045¢ 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s..... 00 ee eee eee es DUS 


Cast einai 


Fast Joint, Broad.. . 60@ 504 108 


Fast Joint, Narrow.. . oo-- F0@50¢ 104 
Loose Joint.....0. «-..-20@5@704k108 
Loose PAM. «cee senses T0BE@I0L-108 
Mayer's Hinges......... 70&5@ 70k 104 
Parliament Butts.......7 TOasONE I 
Wrought Steei— 
Table and Back Fiaps..... 0e60%) we 
Narrow and — beesebueas 60%| 2 
Inside Blind. ... ..0..+..+-66&10% 
BAG TE iicsdxcianasusanny 60104} = 
Loose Pin, Bali and es 
Tip.. ;& 


Japanned, ‘Balt Tip ‘Butts... a 
Bronzed Wrt. Nar. and Inside Blind 


Butts..... éasadatetes h5R2LOQLE LESS 
Cages, Bird— 
Hendry x, Brass 

$000 5000, 1100 series............ + 

1200 series i snd 60 sarong < 

200, oe! 606 and 900 series... “adal 
Hendry Bronze: 

00 series............ coe «+» 408106 

a penemeied stagetedsatuiees 402104 

Cail all 5 Govranassan 

.. oe and Heel— 

post i prong... eseee--- DOr 1b, 3U@hLe 
Sharp bes cocece per Wb. -- 4@'%4e 
Perkins’ lunt oe -- BB soe 
Perkins’ Sharp Tos. Wuasahaedsdaten nig 


Can Soa aes Openers, Can 
Cans, Milk— 


8 
Illinois Pattern. $1 75 2.10 
lowa Pattern... .... 2.40 2.60 eac , 
Buffalo Pattern. 2.39 2.50 e«h. 
ret, 39 (40 ate 
New York Patt’rn3.00 3.25 8.40 @ach. 
Baltimore Patt’rn2.50 2.55 3.10 wach, 


wean Pion Cans: 
3 5 10 g 

$48.00 60.00 108 gro 
Cape—P perguesion- 


4 en oe qusdeecsacces per Mi 330s10 

ssesseesse DOP M S7 lve 

cece _—— 
...Der 57 

Primers— — 

Berdan Primers, $1.00............. 

B. L Caps (Sturtevant > 


100. ceesesecccesseesssreccece 
All other primers . $1. @st = 


Carvet s 3 


10gal. 
2.25 each, 





re 


=e oe 


eRe EI 


 -. 


an 
eres ie 





Cf a ee 
oe ECA: oe or ee 


le 


rms» 
od 


ne ae 


ret 


oss 
eh: 


cross 


a feet 


i. 


eoneretinr ———conners eee eee 


lly aa 


70 


Sareiegee— 
Blank Car 
82 0. ie 4 ee 


162 
1,60. . «+ 10856 Q 104 10% 
noes 
174 


10d 10% | Qarriage 


15R5Q@154:108 

Rim Fire Sporting..........50@50&5% 

Rim Fire, Military 156 &5@16L108 
poasters— 

ecccesseeee cove T0LIO@70L10L5% 

Plat as. secee ee OLLO@IER1IOLSS 

Philadelphia... ‘ ToBI @ 7510854 


Martin’s Patent P hoontx| 
Payson's Anti-Friction .. 
Standard Ball Bearing 
Tucker’s Patent, low list.. 
Cattie Leaders— 
See Leaders. Ca’tle. 


Chain, Coil— 
American Coil, Cask lots: 
$-146 % 6-16 % 7-16 % 9-16 
8. 6. ove 5.00 h25 4.10 4.00 4.05 
to lin. \% to 144 inch. 
4 gh, 8.75 per 100 lb. 
= than Cask lots add #5c. 
German Cotl.......+. 60L£10@ 10% 
Halters and Ties— 
Halter Chains.....60@10@608 10k 10g 
German Halter Chan, list July 24, 
" &10@ 60k. 


seeereeers 


ts eee eteeeeeesee 


os, Went ce, Wagon, &o.— 


Stratpht. Re woith ring. igen 


Str ght. with ring... $31.00 
‘ 3s Straight, with ring.. $35.00 
6%—10-2, Stray ht, with ring ..838.00 
Totat ‘Kracke 3¢ patr for Hooks. 
Trace, a ane _— Chains. . 
50410@ 50k 10854 
Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10, °93: 

Brass .....+++.seeeeeeeo.SOQ@60L10% 
cnet Cate. .-2000e en TS 70¢10% 
Gal. 2 mo@s Nee cooseeser WD. hGhibc 
Breast..... eccccceccoceescecccccse sO eS 
Halter......- “eee cccceccccess DOMLS 
EMME onpeocsvecososneseseononece 5&2 
eveerccccerccocoes "85&2% 

2% 


Rein ° 
Stallion 
Covert ya. Works: 


BREED. vapcccesecesse2000cee 006 meena 
Oneida ‘Community : 
Am. Coil ne Halters... A 
Am. Cow es . 
oS 
Niagara Coiland Halter. 


vieente Oe ee eoced 
ire D Chains ne edb 980 SS 


"Bog Shade 


osrren'e one ( trom Pinon) 
ae § - gree = 


Carpenters", W wate. oe ~~ 


halk Lines see TAnes. 
seneok s, Door 
I 
0&10% 


PSOE OCOOOE HOC ERO SEH Eeeeees 


++00050% 


87 


sata Machinists’ Tool 

beat — = ve 
Bocke ramingan rmer 
ast. TOPS @20E 10% 


eree 


ws 
Tanged Firmers........ 40®5@40£10% 
Beek Bros... 


paar eeeeeeereeerecee 


Charles Box 
6. E. Pong ea Ge 190i. Ta7.-""254 
La&LJ 


Co 
Cold Chisels, good uality. ib. I8@1be 
Seid Chisels, fatr quality... 11@18¢ 
Cold Chisels, ordinary.......lb. 8@9c 
Ch oks— ..., 
Massey's Planer anor and a ei 
ee ton, Lathe Chucks. . 
Pritt Ghucks, New sara 
pt dent Lathe Chucks 


° 25% 
seecereeee e408 


seeeeceee 


peocweenas 


- 208 
1 BGVOS 


Standard Too! Co. 
fnproved br Chuck. alae 


Union Mfg 


THE IRON 


== eeeseee~ 


toy serine cane es 


Lineman s, Utica ‘Drop wong & - 


seeee pa. ee s Pies #00 reece cescee. 


Co.. 
cis idewakk— 
ew a 
aSloarett, wal es on, on. ee 00 net 
75 net 
w ye Goes eo. Siracoel, Siete, @ doz., 
$3.05; 8 in., $3.10; 81g iu., $3.25. 
pGleavers, Butchers’— 
Now Haven Edge Tool * 6. 

w Haven Ldge 100) UO.'S...... 
Fayette & Plumb... . 8344@33 6108 
pte. WE conece ies sheen . 50@50&54 
L’@1.J. “White: 25% 

Clippers— 

Chicago ee xible Shaft ome: 
Handy Toilet... .cccce cccses ® doz .§7.20 
Mascotte Toilet . $3.40 
Monitor follet o 00 


Clips Axle— 
Eagl le"and Superior 4 and 5-16 
Pn c0n'ng9000.5:065050082° +. .0-70@10% 


Norway, 44 and 5-16 inch, .70@70@ 108 | 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, &c. 
Cocks, Brass— 
Hardeare’ list: 
Compression and Plain Bibbs.65@5% 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, os 
Cocks 65@10% 
oftee Mitis—See Mills, Coffee. 
olla rs 
e Stove s 3” It st.. 40% 
Embossed oilt Po a&Stevens’ list30&10% 
Leather Pope & Stevens’ list. 40% 
Compasses Dividers, &c. 
Ordina ODB.. ++ .serese Tb Q@75R5% 
Hdw. & Tool Co.: 
Dividers. 
Calipers. pore, Gail's Patent i Inside. 


Gailbers In wie or Outside..: 
ee 
a mepanens Se oi S 

sso rn Shock— 
592 abnes’ aoe - —_ 50 


Conductor Pipe, Calva.— 
to Dealers: 


i OSes t nested. ested, 
Eastern ....70&840:10% 10bbd 108 
Central,....65&@10@10% 70¢ 10% 
Southern.. 65108 6582440108 
8. Western. SOB IAC 108 60815 4:10% 

Terms. 2% 


for 
Jobbers receive ex ape 1244@2 
loads bY and extra 12 


See also Have Troughs. 

Coolers, Water— 

Nos.. * 
Labrador oun 50 $14.00 $17.50 $20°00 

ga00 
tooland”. 428. 8.00 #2000 930. 00 $37.50 

¥. .00 re 0. tT ' 

o rs oois— 
onal Coopers’. 
Brafded, Dr 

Braided. White, Common. .ib. 17@ 18¢ 
Cable Laid Italian..lb. A, 18c; B, 16c 
Common India...........16 9' @9%e 
Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted. ...18@16c 
Patent Russia...........lb. 124% @18c 
Cable Laid Pussia.......1b. 184%@1hc 
India Hemp, Braided.,....lb U.@léc 
India Hemp, Twisted......lb. 10@18c 


Patent India, Twisted.....1b.10Q@1#c 
Pear! Braided, cotton ...........% B 17 
Massachusetts, White . 


Massachusetts, D . Pm 26 


on car 
On car- 


< 
Eddystone Braided Uo bi $ 
parmony Oy oe raid’ a NS 8D 18¢ 
ie Bolt Braided a White. 3 » 22¢ 
Braided, Giant, D 20¢ 


COCO ROC OeL eee eeeees 


Phoenix, White, ~cceeeemreoerseornn 
Samson, Nos. 7 to12: 
Braided, Drab Cotton . of RB S2\¢ 
eee vies Hemp... . “vee as 
frraided. White Cotton, 8pot.# 2eN69 
No. —— 1¢ extra. 
wa at uality, Drab, 40 
¢ quali. De White 884.002. 
B quailty or 1 BBE seecee 


italian mp, 84 


ooo nest ceccecveves crsecces LOS 


—a Fe. | Picture— 
Note. There te easel. anes 
— a 
Oe ae OS ae vee 


“Sorn jorn Knives a and Cutters 


Corn! Plant re— 
lant ers, 


LRIARKETE NUTR gun 
“Cradies— 7 
GTAEN 0. acccccccccccccccccesccccceblh 


whi found Orayone js, a [Ayre to aad 

D, Ma steward Mfg. C rayo a 
ee Pencils, oat hae e 
Rolling Mill Orayons... 3: bo 
Ratlroad Crayons (eempo- 


00 
entiien sition) gr. Pa. ° 
Cc amory Palis—See Pails, 


»ShP9k sod, 3, 3h Reon ea To Os. $7.00 


Fort Madison, Lig 


soeeseee 158 


FOOT COOOL OL Oe Sere ee 


# | Tucker’s Pat. A 


seeceeneeseee 1 St 


AGE 


row Bare—tes Bars, Orow. 
4 Garden oe, seeeee@ Gon, $10.00 
Cutlery, Tabie— 
International Silver Compeny. y: 
No. 12 Medium Knives, 1 # doz. 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilton an 
Anchor # doz. 
Wm, Rogers & Son.. .# doz. $2 50 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers Comees 
12 dwt. Medium Knives,....#d _ gh 
ho. 77 Medium Knives # doz. 


Cutters— 
H. H. Mayhew Co 
Smith & Heminway Co... 


eat— 
Hale’s..Nos. 11 & 111 12 & 112 18 S 113 
Per doz... a 12.50 5 


81400 17.00 
Home No. 1, ® dos. $22.7 
Little Giant, ® doz ise dees 40% 
Nos. 805 810 812 822 
$35.00 $48.00 $44. 00 10 $78.00, $68.00 .00 


me 2 
Kach **$2.00 $2.50 
New Triumph No. 605, ® doz. nee Soa 108 
Ww eeratre, ¥ doz 80&10@40% 
asennad soosten ee 150 
*$15.00 $15. 00 
scien Smoked Beef Cutter, %, Gos. 


Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &c 40% 
Kraut Catters 24 x 7, 26 x 8, 30x 0.55% 
Kraut Catters 46 x 12,40 x 12 40% 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
Blaw Cutters i Knife, @ gr...818@$20 
aw Cutters, nife, 
Slaw Cutters, 2 a & war -$22@836 


All ti aie a ee $4.2 
ron ADP ...+00Z, 

Enterp’ rise » onto S On 
National, @ doz. $21.00.......... 
Sargent’s, ® doz.,No. 2..... 
Sargent’s No i2and 21 


50 
ri 


Washe 
Avpleton’s, ? —_ s10. 00.. - SOR1ORISS 
Bo: 405 


iggers, Post. Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per doz,, $9.00 
Iwan’s Improved Pos Hole Auger....40% 
Iwan’s Perfection Post amas D ger. * 

OZ 
Kohler's Universal.........-# coon 14.00 
Kohler’s Little Giant. +e @ doz, $14.00 
Kohler’s Hercules. +. # doz, $12.00 
Kohler’s Invincibl +» ® doz. $10.00 


++ 8 doz, 
Kohler’s Pioneer............ # doz. 
Never-Break Post Hole Diggers. ¢ » 


.00 
— 
 kintinbiindtibistennbineGnnens el 608 
Samson, # dos. $84.00...-°..."" oreeeee ROB 


Dividers—See Compasses. 
Dog — Collars, Dog. 
Door © oqke— 


Door § ngs 
deen rs, gr 


Porter's Plain, No.6 Z. $6 50 
Porter's Ornamental, No. 70. or = "si0. i) 


Drawers, oy ae 
No. 
$18; No. 2, $15; No. 8, $12; No c $18. 
Drawing Knives— 
See 


tocks— 

obriie ang. Sai $ goks. 
41.0091. 76 

Blacksmiths’ Ras -..6ach 


Breast, yao yo each 68.09. $75 Qi 00 


eee 40@40&5% 
Goodell Automatic Driiis: -40&5@40810% 
Je nasews Automatic Drills Nos. 2 br 
Jchmpon*e Drill Potnben 320002009" 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis evceccceccoces 
Ratchet, Parker’s..... ecccce ecccccscees 40% 
Ratchet, Weston’s.. 4 
Ratchet. ant be Ps. 
“tachi Hand | vith | No, i: ‘$16. 6.005 as 
Adjustable, N 
rwist eine 
a rook 


* Bits Bigs or 8 rand Bi 


Drill enaiepelies Oe 
Dripping Pans— 
See Pans, pping. 
Drivers, Screw— 


Screw Driver Bits ...per doz. 45@70c 
Bales *sScrew Holder and Driver, ® dos. 
peifinen, $8: «in. $7.00 6-in., $9..40% 
uc 


Buck Bros’ Screw — Bits 
Champion... 


nen .CO 

LOL; idle Sets, No. 3, a8 00 50% 

Gant ~ "Double action Ratchet... ... 8548 
00d utome: 

nee 50€10810@508 10810854 

Mayhew’s Black Handle...... ec ccesnee 

Mayhew’s Monarch 

_— nt yo Spectalty Co 


t& 
ote I 50, 55 one Dis cwcccnes 502108104 
Nos. 20 and 40.........0006 -+-- 66362104 
Smith & Hemenway ( Co 
Stanley’s "e: 
64, Varnished Handles V@V&10&108 
No. Be 70@70&10&108 
Swan’s: 
_ 65 to 68......... punccceenssoagnte oes 
No. 40 
Nos. 25, 35 and 45.. 


January 16, 1902 


ree, Trough, Galvanized 


Tiester o<eees 76@210108 
Central... .162T4e10g | Carloade 
Southern.... .70@744@104 18s 
S. Western... 70@10@10 

Terms, 2% for cash. 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 


E EE Sper Roater aters,Eag 
ieee ee 


Eibov ve and hoes— 
Factor yy As 45 Bo@ soto 
“a a (Ss. 86 6s Co. De cece 
me ur 
7m hice. 64to150Flour 
KQBecccvcoseee. ID. 5¢ 5 8ke 
lb. 540 5%e Ske 
BB acvoccae DD 5e 6c 
10-Ib cans, 10 tn case 64e 7c 6c 
10-Ib.cans,less than10.10e 10¢ Re 
yorn. .—In lote 1 to 3 tone a discount of 


and yinned 
are, 
Escutcheon | Pins— 


Extract ors, Lemon Juice 
ezers, Lemon, 


| ouaes Blind— 


mme Or +00 eee - 502108 
off pucets— 
iNEd . 0... 00000 TOLI@I0L10L58 
Setalite Key, Leather Lined.. 
20@ 70k 08 


. B. Co.: 

Lockport, Metal a list60&54 

Si sctndescunchsckendenskedseil 60@608&54 

Star, Metal Piug new list....40@40&5% 

West's Lock, Openand Shut. rayeen ies 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.... 40% 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Ke +.50% 
John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key.50%10% 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal per. +--608 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock 
= Sommer’s I. X, L. Cork Lined. ..504 

John Sommer's Reliable Cork Lined 


50&10% 
John Sommer’s Ch: 
John Sommer’s 0. K, > ee: e 
John So:nmer’s No Brand, Cedar.. 
John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar... 
McKenna, Brass: 
puree BOOMs We Pecceccccscoence 
ec ae covcce 
ae Seen, 989.00...... 408108 
oe <r $36.0) Se cee 40&104 
National Measuring, # dos: 96.00. 408 
Felice Plates— 
Fire “ aoe 
omestic— 
NOP es rece tee 1. 1809, 
Best Brands...... eos 
Good Brands.......75&10@75 bios 
Fair Brands, ae 10% 
--80@10 25% 
Imported— 
ae Tapers, Stube’ list, July 24, 


wer Btures, Crindstone— 


wy toe "15 17 19 #1 2% 
pas aw, G0 - $2.60 er /- $50 4.40 


Sarg: eens ogg OOe 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanger,,,. 


doz. 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, i LTT TT 


Hea 0&1 
Stowell’s Grindstone Vixsasés’ Light - 


6u&i08 
Fodder Squeezere— 
See Compressors. 


Forks— 
S a 5. 1300, list. 
in or Barley Forks, 16 to 20 
GROREB. o cccccccceccocccecs 70@6% 
Hay, 2 tin@...cecesee-seecces BEB 
Hay, 8 tine... ......++00++. 6636S 
Hay, 4 tine, Header and Barley 
ks, 13 to 16 inches.....6636% 
Manure, h tine .... .........708 
Manure, 6 and 6 tine........70% 
Si ——— eines 
ane ° 


oe Sead ‘ 

awkeye 

5.00; 8 tine, 88. 00. ad 
& C. Potato Digger 

Acme Hay.. 

Acme Manure, 4 ‘tine. 

Acme Manure, 6 tine... 

Dakota H 


He irorits Wood ‘Bari 
ar a 
pit 208 $5.00; 6 tine, $6.00 ey 4 tine, 
‘Spoons 


Too _ Saw— 

Red. Polished dand a -. 
O8 | White...........0000++100000R. 75Q808 
Screens and Frames— 

Screens. 

Freezers, ice , Cream= 
Best. $1.46 135 1.95 2.40 3.20 4.9) 
Good $125 1.40 1.70 2.15 2.75 3,75 
Fair .$1.00 1.10 180 1.75 2.39 @.90 


Keult an and Jel nS fgecee— 


rue en Fer Pans, 
Per 1000 


TT caseuscanenannallll 

Cotton Fu, ceorccccccccss ooSeO 
Taped Fuse. sooesen eel 

note Taped FUse.......006.90 


Tréple Taped Fuse..........6.00 





a a, Gas 


7 


i ~~ A ee, ie Se. ~ asim AAA 


= 


A tm. Pr Pa bee, 


—_—s whim 


on“ Gh 


Aa VAS, Ok m® 


~~ oe 








January 16 1902 


Gaize, moinseee ang cits 
MBE EW tise, Bore ccacaacpesese 
556210@55: 


Barrett’s Comb. Roller u é - 
s Com x" @uge...... 
doze $6:78@7.25 
Stanley R. & L. Co.'s’ Butt & Babbet 
Ga 20@20&1 nbd 





soai08 
almlets— ee a 
ul, Metal, Assorted.gro. $1.40@1.60 
Spike Metal, Assorted gro. $2.80@8.25 
Nail, Wood Handled, Assorted. 
gro. $1.75@2.00 
Spike, Wood Handled» Assorte 
aro. $3 26@3.50 
Class, AmericanWindow 
Jobbers’ List, Jan. 21, 1901. 


Less than Car Lots trom Store.. F961 
Carloads from Store.......... 
Car Lot Consignments, f.0.b. pestory. 


Glue—Liquid, Fish— 

List A, Bottles or Cans, wit aay tr 
3734@6508 

List B, Cans (% = pts., gts. od iog 
33% 

List C, Cans (% gal., gal.) ....25 wa 

International ins oe. (tartiat 8) se 


Glue Pots—See Pots, Glue. 


Grease, Axle— 
Common Grade,..... “re $5.00@6.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting. . D pails, * _ 
Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs..# doz. 1 


$1. 20: 2D $2. 00 
6now Flake: 


1 qt. cans..per doz. t., $3. a 
giao; o cane, ee = ee 8 gal. {8 
i n 
_orin: ndstones— .... 86.60 
Bicycle Grindstones, each ......$2.50.93.00 
Pike Mfg. Co: 


Improved Family Grindsto: eb 
rinch, per doz... .... 


00 | 884s 
) Mower Kaife and we 


Grinder, each.. .......... $5.00 
Velox Ball’ Be ariog, mounted, Angle 
Iron Frames __.... ... © eccee ° each, $38.25 
Guards Snow— 
Cleve.and Wire vee iug Co.: 
Galv. Steel # 1000....... ccccccccccco QO 
Cameer B 1G0G. ...: eve ccossanesed $18.00 
Gun Ry he ereey Powder. 


Haak ack Gawye-tee — 


Peg ph a Aer her Top..$h.H0@S. 25 

Peg Patent, Plain Top. ...$3.50@3.75 

Sewing, Brass Ferrule.....$1.50@1.60 

Saddlers’, Brass Ferrule. $1. 35Q@1.45 

Peg, COMMON, oo 00rec000ee- Fl. 25@O1L35 

Brad, Common.. sauna 60@1.75 
Halt th and Ties— 


Covert M 
WED. .cccccccceccccssceccccececccccces 452% 
JOROMERS. . cccccccosescoscces coces A5&2% 
Sisal Kope.......+..++06 coves cocccccebAS 
Covert's Saddlery Works: 
Web and Leather Halters........ - -70% 


Jute and Manila Ls Halters....... 
Sisal Rope Halte or savemoctiade = 


Jute, Manila and ¢ —— Rope Ties. -70% 
Sisal Rope Ties.......cccccccccecee 60& 20% 


mm 
Rammnre Hammers— 





eller’s Machinists’. --50@5085¢ 
Heller’s farriers..... i 5u@50&54 
= etic Tack, Nos. 1 1.25, $1. 50, 


nae eherduambeeane @408 J TOs 
Peck. Stow & Wiilcex.. - 0000108 
*Framb, A. E. Nail. 33 B989se1 
tum alld 10& 
Engineers’ and B. 8. aig - 
50.8 L087 6@50G 108 10k Figs 
Machinists’ Hammers 


Riveting and Tinners’ 


50&10@508 108108 


a eee eer eeeserce 


40&716@40 
@argent’s C. S. New List weeuaiiey, 


Heavy Hammers and 


Sledges— 
$lb. and under... .lb. L5c 
stos 80@804 10% 
Over & . 80c 





Ww ilkinson’s ‘Smiths’ ++ee0.936C@ 10c lb, 


ndcuffs 
H a ties enn? Leg Irons 


eens a Tool Handiles— 


Ame, Pick, BC ..000cccccceCOQD60k 
Hoe’ Rake, For: te. 0o@o0c ion 
Shovel, &c., Wood D Hand 5% 
Cross-Cut Saw "Handles 
nampa: hatsdenesase reese agi O88 
a cee oe He 


tereee 


Auger, anos! Tool i gene 
Brad Awl, sesceeeeses GTO, $1.2, " 
Chisel Handles: $1.25@$1.60 


“ys Tanged ¥o— . ase’d. 


35; 50@ $8 
chor Fanged Wee gro. ae 
"91 Tess 26" renee $3. $2.50@ 98. 70. 
Apple gro. ass'd, 


Ota; tome, ast 


wae @ $1.76 ; large, $1.75 
Hickory thet args, $1.7 75 @ $8.00 
$2. Oe: 75; large, $2.65@$2.35 


tam Hatchet i. = . 4 


Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 70@ 
Not Varnished.. . .....ec00: Bbc 
Plane Handles; 
Jack ~ 25e; Jack Bolted,, 
Fore, doz. 835@38c; Fore, Bolt 


Nicholson Simplicity File Handle, p75 
a eee see coeccesee. . SCSI@SI 


Haneers— 
Barn Door, New Pattern, Round 
Groove, Re: ars - 


ee ceeeee 


h 6 8 
Dok...0... 9085 1.20 1.50 190 $.30 


_THE RON 








Barn Door, New & 
Check Back, Regu 
be _ eS 3 h §& 6 
Bian init nns 2%1.30 1.76 2.50 3.00 

chi » Spring Butt Co.: 


oe Pattern, 









American Trackless. . - 33448194 
Cronk Hanger - o.: 

Loose Axle....... ... 

ee Bearing 

Parlor, Ball Bearing............ $4.00 

Parlor, Standard............--.$: 3.25 

Parlor, New Model.. ascsesssete 

Parlor New Champion.......... $23 

Barn Door, Standard........ 6O&1C% 

> eee ---50&1081085% 

adept cas oe. COKLOS 
Lawrence wees g 

Advance.. 







Cleveland... 
Pr usv0dessvdceneseeenxncd 
POPTIORS. .cccecccceccccece o.-- 602104 
PINS casnecchacsccece ——— 
MeKianey Mfe,. Co.: 
No. 1. Special. ae 60&104% 
No. 2,Standard, $18........+. 60&104 
Stowell Mfg. an Foundry Co.. 
Acme Parlor Ball Bearing ...... 40% 
BEB vccvccen. +-00screcesuese: eve 60% 
a — Door.. oe ccececcccoecoes 50 | d 
aggage Car Door e-sdecseencal 
Climax Anti-Friction.............50% | 2 
BROVAROF. ..ccocccccccccseccccoscess 408% 
EXPIeSS. .....csseeeeceseses +503] g 
Interstate. . «a6 40%! © 
Lundy Parlor Door. $ | e 
Magic. ...cce- ° 
Matchless Ler 
Nansen... = 
Railroad. ....... g 
Street Car Door...... ..... cesses 50% 
Steel, Nos. 300, "404: 500..... 40&15¢4) 24 
Stowell Parlor Door.....-.- +... 504 | 3 
Wild West, Nos. 30, 404, 500...... sus | 4 
Zenith for Wood Track... ..... 50s | = 
Taylor & Boggis Foundry Co. 
TT ncicatudnesss Doki S&e10&5% 
Wilcox Mfg. Co.: 
Bike Koller Bearing ........ 60&10% 
C. J. Roller Bearing.........- BUX 10% 
Cycle Ball Bearing.........0+-..+- 0% 
wart Ball peartag peeeccceres .. 40% 
Ives, Wood Track ........-... HO& 10% 
L.T. Roller Bearing. . 6C0O&1lve54 
New Era Roller Bearing... SUK lOG 


O. K. Roller Bearin 6081 0&5% 





Prindle, Wood Track..........-... 60% 
Richards’ Wood rack eee, 

tichards’ Steel Track.. - SOX 105 
Spencer Roller Bearing... eneee 6U& 10% 
Tandem) Nos. 1 and 2. ............. 60% 
Underwriters’ Roller Bearing... .40% 
Wie ennenschkte sctteivscunsae cancun 
Wilcox Auditorium Ball Bearing. 20% 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123. ....40% 


Wilcox Elevator Voor Hangers, 
Nos 112 and 122%................ 
———-, Door Hangers, 

De FEB. ccorcccscecesccccccccssses 
Wilcox Fire Trviley. Roller 


Beari hd eek ecaimeneiiin ae 
Wilcox fe’ Roy Noiseless Ball 


Wilcox New Century...... a 
Wilcox U. K. steel Track......... 
Wreeer O. E.. Frelieg. .....ccccseee 504 


Wilcox Trolley Bali Bearing. ...40% 
Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge 
Ball Bearing.... .. 4 


Harness Menders—See 

Menders, 
Harness Snaps—See Snaps. 
Hasps— 


MeKinney’s Pérfect Hasp #®doz..... 50% 


Wrought Hasps, Staples, &c.—See 
Weought Goods, ” 
Hatchets— 
Best Brands..... ececess ss FI@SOE IOS 
Ghoaner Brands.. +++.60@604 10% 
Note.—Net prices often made. 
Hay and Straw Knives— 
See Knives. 
Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface wag ae Locking Blind: 
(Victor; National; 1868 O P.: 
Niagara; Clark's O. P.; Clark's 
‘teal Buffalo.) ‘ 
Bes. pair.. **** galas 146 2.90 
Mortise Shutter : 

Une F.. 0. S., 7“, ge) 
eressso* a 3 bs Ab 
— eversible Shutter, (Buffalo, 

c. 
Datensguness 2 1% 2 
Doz. pair.. $0.65 65 
North’s Av tomatic Blind Fixtures, No. 


2, for aan ae oe de. for a 
PD aiicniive cause nneusthiayadedguice: 10% 
Parker. Pee eececdoouse on Lf 
8 Grav ae seesceoecece ° 
a Nos. 1, 3.5, 11 & 18 oe 

70210@70&20¢ 
Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind H 
# doz. sets, a out screws, “o 


with screws, $1.15. 


wriepevile H'dware Co.: 

Lull & Porter...... >. sor oon 
Acme, Lull & Porter. eoneceud 75&1 
Queen Ci Reversihie. 754108 
Cengers itive Loo! os. ve 


i Oi i 
p Pat’n, Nos.1,3@5....... 
Buffalo ravity eee aw, Nos. i, 8 


tahiti nec as eehennonis an 
ounaeaits “Doubie’ Locki N 

& 25. ng. Toa ios 
Champion Gravity Locicing, No, 75... 


Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 10... 
TH&TES 














AGE 71 
toueer, Nos, 060, 45 & Sig...... T5&THES : 
Wek Nos, 101 & 103 ne Dare afi? DONS on Cast tren— 


VW&T4% 
Co.'s Mortise Gravity aa we 


Gate Hin es 
a or Shepard's a ~~ sets; 
eeeesee 2 3 
Hinges ‘with Latches, $1. 2 1,90 2.65 
Hinges only......... 7 20 1.49 2.09 
Latches onl. ecvce... 60 60 .65 
New England: 


With Latch......... doz ....@$1.55 

Without Latch ....doz. . ee ttre 
Reversible Self- Closing: 

With Latch..... 002. ....@®$1.80 

Without Latch.....d0z. ....@$145 
Western: 7 


With Latch,........doz. $1.40@1.75 

Without Latch:;. doz. $0.95@1.30 
Wrightsvi !e H’dware Co.: 

Ghepard’sor Clark's, ae. sets, 


2 
Hinges with Letehen 10 2.00 ot 
Hinges only.............. 1.20 1.50 2.10 
Latches onlv.......... . 6 65 .70 


Spring Hinges— 


Holdback, Cast Iron.gro. $8.00%9.00 
Non-Holdback, Cast Tron... sianaatil 


J. Bardsley Gro $7.00@7.60 


Bardsiey’s Patent Checking.....15 
Bommer Bros. : sarees *| 


Bommer Ball Be aring Floor Hinges 
4y 4 










Bommer Sprig ce 40% | z 
Chicago ipring Butt Co,: | a 
Chie o. bagecoudauecensconeseqoseess 25415 
Floor Hinge....... Sug | 
Garden oly 4, 1 @ House.. 25%) 3 
Keene's Male etevesencence 25% | s 
Fee Ecsecngevecs eoeeeees see eI0% | 2 
Columbian Hdw. Co.:........0.05 esses 3 
Acme, ds eameaen enteve teeee 80% | o 
Acme, Brass. . we 3 
Amerte “an. ° a 
Columbia, No. fess cccad > 
Columbia, No. 18....... ® gr § 
Columbia, Adjustable.. q 
Gem. new list......... © 
Grover Dc acaskes ms 
I SN BENE dicnicccennneked ® 
Hoffman Hinge & Foundry 8 
No.70 & 89 Holdback Detachable $8.50] © 
Lawson Mfg. Co.: ° 
Match! ss. étancecceesenca Ee 
Matchless Pivot........ .......+- 45% S 
Pavson “fg. Co.: 
CE 5. ain nedeecnehaniies 508108 | £ 
Stover Mfg. Co.: i 
Ideal, No. 16, Detachable, ® oie 556} i) 
BL TW Ei coanccccéccccs # gr. $9.00 | 
New Idea No. 1........... # gr. $9.00 


& 
New Idea, Double Acting.......45% 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 
” oon T Hinges. &c., list Mar. 

Light Strap Hinges.........70% 

Heavy Strap Hinges.. 75@10% 8 


Light T Hinges........ 66344 | Qe 
Heavy T Hinges..... . codes 3 
Extra Heavy T Hinges. 764+ 
Hinge Hasps.. “a 55413 
Cor. Heavy Strap. veumaa ? 75h10% i 
Cor. Ex. Eeay, rE ‘Bi waddune ar 514 
‘0 n. 3\4c 
Screw Hook } 1), to 20 in ida b.3 ¢ 
and Strap. | 92 to 36 in........ lb. 2% 


Screw Hook and Eye: 
94 to 1iMch,.........ceeceerelD. 5 
Sf inch.eevcvvscsssccsssneseeed 6c 
PONccccaaesecvcessceseeece es © 
Misceallaneous— 


Hoffman's Steel Spring Butt Hinges. . 


40&108 
Hoffman's Offset Refrigerator Hinge 8. 
40& 10% 


Hods, Coal— 

16 16 17 18%nch. 
Galv. Open. .$2.70 3.00 3.30 $.60 ® doz. 
Jap. Open. ..$2.10 2.40 2.70 3.00 ® doz. 
Gulv. Fun'el.$3.80 5.60 $.90 4 20 8 doz, 
Jap. Funnel. $2.70 3 00 3.30 3.60 ® doz. 


Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern,......... 
60k5@ 608 105% 
Grub. list Feb. 23, 1899... - NONE 
D. & H. Scovil.. ae .. 35% 


Handied— 
Sept. 1, 1900, List: 

old and ‘Garden., ee 

Ladies’, Boys’, Toy. and Onion.. 
708 10@ 10% 
Street and Mortar .... ..75&7144¢2% 
Cotton. ...ces sscoeet ene 
Planters’... ccccccccee secessee0&SO% 
aioe aa ial 5% 
Note.— Van lacturers and johbers use 
a eevee of lists, and often sell at met 


Fe ita Madison Crucible Garden Hoe.. Ba? 
Ft. ae Crescent Catiivates Hoe = 
iia diteebncs anew aneens 5& 10825 


Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes : 
Regular Weight............ # doz. $4.50 
SUMTET WED. cccccce c60er ces # doz. 34.00 
Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe, # doz..$4.80 
Ft. Madison Dixie To so len. 754204 
Eyetate r’s Cut Sang, per doz. mother 


arren 
Ww.&C. 


B.B. ' 
eeding. 75& 0&2¢ 
~&c. Lightning. Shuffle Hoe, 8 doz. 


$4.85 
a Rin and Ringers— 
os ss rio. gers 








Hoisting ‘Apparatus 


Hollow fv Ware 
s- ‘sit= 
Holder eee. 


Angular, # 00. .secce.... 452108 
Door— 


e 
File and Tool— 
Cc. e Jennings & Co. Model Tool =e 


Niohoison # Fie’ Holders ‘and’ File ¢ Han. 











Bird Cage, Serpent’ List. 
Gelling = Sargent’s List... 
Clothes Line, Hoffman’s...... 
Clothes Line, Renting List 


65a1 10&10% 
Clothes Line, Sargent’s ee or sr 10% 


Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List..... soel08 
Clothes Line, Stoweli’s........ 





Coat and Hat, Stowell’s ............... 70% 

CoatandHat,heading............. 70@75% 

Coat and Hat, Wri nails anaxe 65&108 

Harness, Reading tist Sedeces< 7OX10@754 
ire— 


ee secees 


380% 

Wire C.&@ H. Hooks. Bek 10@ 60 104 5% 
Atlas, Coat and Hat 

SN aa sdacen<unadaudideaseaunl 45% 





10 Case Lots. 458104 
Czar Harness ;.50&10a5¢ 
Wire Coat and Ha 

MOR cesecnccccenqucesscceccettadcsias Oe 

CeeShue enna dnemeasqeemiedteccccees 60% 

Vv y Brace, Chief and Czar. 0% 

i ecupaneeannnadesesgeeseasecaeatee 604 


Bright Wire Goods—See Wire. 
Wrought Iron— 
Boz, 6in, per doz, $1.50; 3 in., $1.75; 


Cesc cacastantens doz. $1.05@1.25 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 
See Wrought Goods. 
Miscellaneous— 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.50 ; Medium, 
— _—- ae 


Grass.......Nos. 

itt itiennan< $1.60 175 2.00 

Common. .. $1.30 1.80 1.40 1.60 
Potato and Manure ......20...-++ 70% 
Whiffletree.. ....... satnbiewnsd 1b. hie 
Hooks ana Eyes: 

en... séeede cued 608 108 10@70% 


Malleable [ron 7085@ 700 10% 
Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Looming 

Gate and Doos Hook 608 
Crown Picture..... .... ; 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 

Horse Nails—sSee Nails, Horse 

Horseshoes— 

See Shoes, Horse. 

Hose Rubber— 

Garden Hose, eannmeed 


Competition. .........ft- LY44@ 4L34o 
8-ply Standard . exceee fe. 6 60 
L-ply Standard.,...... ft. 8 @9 @ 
S-ply extra.........0..Jft. 9 @10 @ 
ee eee ft 11 @1% eo 

Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled : 
i... ore t.6 @7 0 
Fair quality.........+- t. 8 @9 
rons— oan 

From h to 10...... .secccee td S@S%c 

B. B. Sad Trons.... lb, 84@4c 


Chinese Laundry... wec.cc. td. 5@5%C 
CN Mas aa vccceakes lb. 34 @3\e 
Mrs. Potts’, per set : 


Nos. 50 55 60 65 
66Qrt0c 60@65e 75@S80c 70aTEc 
New England Pressing.lo.. 314@3%e 
Soldering— 

Soldering Coppers, 1& 14 l., 21 @22 

2 lb., ‘and MMs cckésasikexcas 19@,20c 

Covert Mfg. Co.........--....--. a2 

Smith & Heme» way Co’s Sets.... .... 70% 
Pink ae 


Pinking Irons... ..d0z. 50@60c 
ack Screws—See Screws, 
Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Steel. .........cccce 45824 





Covert’s Saddlery weer" 

DEN - cd eédaweccddnussacdcuceusssend 0&1 
Witunsdse. encesnccauncceestenniak wal 
Lockport. .. —— 40@40&106 
Lane’s Steel.......++. eeqcenscs enced 58 

etties—__— 
Brass, Spun, Plain......... ..2 20@254% 
Enameled and Cast [ron—See Ware, 
Hollow. 


Knife Sharpeners— 
See Sharpeners, Knife. 


Knives— 

"Butoher, Shoe, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.............. 80% 
Hartzell Cutlery Co................. 80&5¢ 
Smith & Hemenway Co......, +22 408103 
Hay and Straw—See Hay Knives. 

Corn— 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy, ® dos........ $3.25 


Withington Acme, # doz., $2.65; Dent, 
$2.75; aj. Serrated, $2. 1 Ser- 
rated, $2.1 zougee ‘No. , $1.50; 
Yankee Nv. b, $1. 

Drawine— 

Standard List........ AS 70 10% 

Adjustabie Handie . ecedees aon 

Bradley’s. eoecece 

Cantelo’s F RNIN Sctedainnies . 50@ bia os 

C. E. sg Nos. 45, 46. .40&10¢ 

Jennings ie Gade tee ceccneas HA26R 56 

srone bececccceccecosooenscccce TOR10R264 

Watrous. ......0 ccocreees soevees “escesee eth 

L tL , eta ie 2025G25% 

Hay and Straw— 

Lightning... ....-. per doz. $5 00@65.25 

Iwan's Sickle ow @ doz. $10.90 

Iwan’s Serrated. . - ® doz., $11.00 

Maine......--+s++--- L.® doz. $8.50 

Nincing— 
# gro. $15.00, 


Miscellaneous— 
eee see@see 
be: + ha -o@ dos. $3.00@3.26 

ne U 
Base, 24-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber tip, gro ....+....$1.80Q@1.28 
Garecnee, Jap, all sizes..qro. 30@33e 
Door, Mineral..........+- doz. 60@65e 
Door, Por. rapa: eose....208, 65@70e 
Door. Por. Nickel....doz. $2 mes. 10 














Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shuttor, &c...15% 
Pic a Sargent’s. th aneecaunensd 60&10% 
n eatner— 
Loaes, pati, Leather— 
Ladd Step, Etc.— 
Goshen Mfg. re, eccccevcecesecescsese oe 


* 
Bree Kay 
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THE IRON AGE 





Meilting— 


- 40 @4UK1i ve 


Lanterns— Tubular— 
Reguiar 1uowlar..... COZ. F4S5Q@4A.76 
Side Lift Lubular....doz. $4.76@5.25 
Square Lift Lubular..doz. $4.75@5.25 
Other Styles........ Woe 10 @hOk 108.5% 

Bull’s Eye Police— 
ie 1, 294 WICH, ...cerrececccseeses 


$4.00 
Latches, Thumb 


Royyen’s caches. 


Lawn Mowers— 
dee uUders, ie 
Leavers. vat eo 
Smail.., doz. 50¢; carpe, 6 55c 
Covert Mfg. iis <a caxpubuserskial » A5&2% 
Lemor Squeezers— 
See Sqgueezers, Lemon. 
Lifters, Transom— 
Soud urip, £ Aayson mfg. Co. 
um & 


z. 30@3I3e 


‘ 
‘ 


++ e000 0 080% 
45; 


Lines 
‘ Wire Clothes, Nos,,, 18 19 20 
100 feet..ccco.sese-G8-20 2.00 1.65 
75 fect...sceccace$l80 1.70 1.50 
Ossawan Mills. 
Crown Solid Braided Ohalk.. 
Mason’s, No. 0 to No. 5 
Sam>on © oe. Works: 
S lid Braided Chalk, Vo. 0 to 8 
Silver Lake Braided Chalk, No. 0, $6. a 
No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No. 3, ee 


- Cakin 
COPOEB ocks.... S34@SSHETV4S 
Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 
(Net pricesare very often made on 
these goods. 
Reauing Haruware ome ee vecccece Covccecs a 


hk. & K. Mfg. Co. 

Sargent & Go ° **s6ge0Ri0s 
Elevator— 

Btowelll’S. ........0.eeesceecerevere oveeee A0% 
Padiocks— 

Wrought Iron..... Toh ORE @S80L5E 

R.& KE. Mfg. Co. Wrt. Steel aud Brass.50% 
Sash, &c.— 


Fitch's: 
Bronze and Frass.. ccccecccee 6624% 
LrODsccees-  sescececocce eben 

lves* Patent.; 

Bronze and ORE: ccindown ecccccecces 4 
DPOB. ccccccccccsccccccccccccceccooceccse 65% 
Wrought Bronze aud Brass.. 55&5% 
Ww rought StecL eee 
Payson’s signal 
Reading 


achines— Boring— 
Common, Upright, Without a... 


Common, Angular, Without A ugers, 


2.26 
Without Augers. 
hk.& E Mfg.Co.: Upright. Angular. 
liuuproved No, 3.$4.25 No. 1.5.00 
linproved No. 4. 3. % No. 2. 3.38 
linproved No. *% 
Jennings’. 2. bo 8.00 
— ails. Bex abi > -. 
ce’s 5 
Soont No. 500.. 5. 10 No. 200 ret} 
Hoisting— 

Moore’ s Anti-Friction Differential Pul- 
ley Block 80% 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock raite:D0g 
Movre’s Portable Pneumatic Hoist, ,,.25% 
ice Cutting— 

+ eeveeesees lL OS 
Washing— 
Wayne American # doz. $28.00 
Western Star, No. 2.. sonnel doz. 28.00 
Western Star, No. _ eee doz 30.00 
&t. Louis, No. 41.. ..# doz. 60.00 
Mailets— 
HACHOTY. ... veeveccce soceess 
Lagnumurte. soveceetescees OMS 
Zanners’, Hickory and Apglewoed, 
Piiaasaehctenen oecesecceeeeceeb0@5bC 
Mats— Door— 
Elastic Steel (W.G. Co.).....cecce-000sL0K 
Mattocks— 
See Picks and Mattocks, 


eat Cutters— 
aes Cutters, Meat. 


Miik Can ae Cans, Milk 
Mills— Corr — 
nee ay. SS 
National, list Jan. 1, lcesssconsncce --30% 
Parker’s Columbia and Visto 
&10@60% 


Parker's Box and Side,.... ..60%10@6 
ye ey sreceeenenBUy | FY 
Mincing Knives— 
see Knives, Mincing. 
Molasses Gates— 
Gates, Molasses. 
Money Drawers— 
~ee Drawers, Money. 
Mowers La\iwn— 
ivet prices are generally ted, 
CROBD. casacorc0st al! sizes, $1.90@1.95 
GO0d. .cece+++-00.. all sizes, $2.25@2.50 
10° lh 16-inch 
‘High Grade 4.25 
Continental..... ereccoceese eoccce e 
OE DINE, 00 000..0 ccseneonanan TO0&5% 
Great American Ball Bearing... -60&10&5¢ 
ae Disangneeneonesceeseese os... CORES 
ennsylvania 
Pennsylvania Golf.. 
Pennsylvania Horse, 
Pennsylvania Pony.. 
Ph ledelphia : 
Styles M.,S8.,C., K., T.. 


coveecoen FORDE 
Style A, all Steei. seeeeececes GOK TUS 
Style F, Low Wheel..... soses GOR10E 
Style E. High Whee!.... 70R10R5¢ 
Drexel and Gold Coin, low list.. -50&5¢ 


alls— 
Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 
Wire Nail- and Brads, Panered. 
List July 9, 1899 854-10 @85h104&108 


Hungarian, Finishing, 
ers’, &c. ne — 


A.C... Noe$, hs a2 ote 39....c0ass 


dupei0g 186176 t04 ied cttase 
¢ 25¢ B2¢ 21¢ 21é.......40% 


biting 
_ we “Woe 10854 
Clintoa., ...19¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢.... 


Sones 
Maud S.. .25¢ 238¢ 22¢ vle 2i¢ _— 
Putnam ..23¢ 21¢ 206 19¢ 186." 
Vulcan ...23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢.. 
AY nerican. Nos,» '0 1¢ @ D <7 
Neponset... -_Nos.5 t> 10¢ #8 wm 12¢ 
Jobbers’ special brands,..per lb. 8@9Ic 

Meee he 8 9K 
$ $ n, 

Brass Head, 1,5 .60 .70 .95 1.00 gro. 
Por. Head... .. 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 


Nippers, See Pliersand Nippers. 


Nut Crackers— 
See Crackers, Nut. 


Nuts 
Cold) Pun nched : Of list. 
Mfrs. or U 8S. Standard. 
Square, plain é 10 
CLAGON, PLAIN. ....0.-0086 4O 
Square, C, T. & sees eeB ro 
exagon, C. 1. & R. 80@5 
Hot Pressed: - 
Mfrs., U. 8S. or Nar. Gongei Stan'd. 
uare Blank .....+. 20@5. 30 
ners Blank ‘ 800 -90 
uare Tapped “a “os 00@6.10 
Eeatees apped...... «.$5.60@5.70 


ta 


Best or Government. 


Upholster- 


cecocccescd OE 
lb. 
| OF S. y 
Pisnbere’ Spun Oakum,.....00..834C 
ven carload lots 4c lb. of f. 0.b, New 
ork 
Ax 
oi Oil, fxle- 
1 pt, cans, per doz....... eoece $3.00 = 
1 qt. cans, per doz $4.80 
1 gal. cans, per .'oz 
5 gal. cans, per doz............ $66.00 
Oil Tanks—See 7anks, Ou. 
Oilers— 
Brass and Copper....scess 
Tin or Steel .. o-cccccccccccce CORIO“ 
ZANC weccceccecroecesrecseceess COLE 
Paragon : 
Brass and COpper....eceeese hOB 10% 
Tin OF Steel. .sereeseevers ++. 60108 
aoe 108 


Malleabio, Hammers’ Improved, No. 
$3.60; No. 2, $4; No. 3, $4.40 # doz. 2b¢ 
Malleable, ammers’ Old Pattern, 


COT nck ei chtihiiecwisini es cd 50. 
Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co: 108 


Spring Bottom Cans. 

Railroad Oilers ete,.. 

Oponers— Can— 
French ee eaee cet PO eeeeeerses 
Tron Handle. ......0......@08. 25@27¢ 
Sprague, lron Hdle.. per doz. 35@0c 
Sardine Scissors...doz. $1.765@$3.09 
Tip Top. ie doz. $0.75 
National, # gro -++$1.75@$2.00 
Stowell’s 
Waldorf, # gro. 


Nickel Plate...... 


doz., 
Silver Plate = $9.25 


ber doz., $3.50 


cking— 
) Packing, Wick and Rone, 
15@1é cl. 
ee “ 
ED Eh  cncek tenes oeeereeceeed@l¥c 
Sheet, CO. O. Sasa Oe eeeee ose a *Soabine 
Sheet, C. B.S. ...00.e0eeseeeeeLO@lhe 
Sheet, Pure Gum ++0060@70c 
Sheet, Red.. -85@40c 
Jenkins’ Standard, # B 80¢..: 26@25&5% 
- Miscellaneous— 
merican Pac peseocace 7@10c lb, 
Cotton Packing.0........ 9p the lb, 
Italian Packing...........I@i2ve lb. 
Mei sinserensas ° secceccee eed 4 @he ld. 
Russia Packing....... eoeee?@lic lb, 
oe Ee in anggreamery 
es.. No 
No. 2, $0.75 # doz , 
Galvanized— 
~e 
Vesensees ’ 20 12 lh 
eer Regular... 18.00 21.00 24.00 
Heavy.... 24.00 27.90 30.00 
Bottom. $1.00 $38.00 35.00 
-+ 27.00 29.00 $1.00 
pre 
Standard List.. 50k lU@50k2 0% 
Fry— 


Coamen Lipped: 
1 2 8s 4 5 


Rae $0.60 .75 85 .95 1.16 
met eens and Baking 
an 5 
art 0 45.00; 20. $5.50; "30 0. $8.00" nan 
ex, 
$34. 59; 50 “$39 00 00; 40, 233.00; be 
$387.50; 160, $48. 
Paper—Bullding Paper— 
Asbestos : & 
Building Felt...... + sees 
Mill Board, sheet, lx io inches. . 
= Board, roll, thicker —— 1- i 


Per roll 

Rosin Sized Sheathina: 

Light wt . 20 Ibs. to roll 

Medium wt.. 3° lbs. to roil.. 

Heavy wt.,40 lbs, tu roll is 
Medium Grades Water Proof 

Sheathing $0.65@1.26 
ane Feit, 9, 6 - 4% sq ft. 

to lb., ton - -$40.00@42.0 


= jfope Roofing, 250 sq. feet  . 

astbhoessbanseaass aunee eee Pld 
Tarred Paper. 

1 ply (roll suv aq,ft.),ton..$38.00@30.00 

2 ply, roll 108 8g. St... ..eeeeree 4 Q@45C 

3 ply,roll 108 8g. ft....cecaceee — 

Stater’s Felt (roti duu sq. ft.).. one 

KR. . M. Stowe Surfaced tons ee 

SOG: Td svscnccancapenvesiers coo 

Sand and Emery— 

List Dec, 23, 1399 6o@sokss 

Apple— 


Parers— 
a # dos, $4.50 
$5.00 


Fanuly Bay State. # doz. $L2.0u 
nudsun’. cittle star. . # doz, $4.00 
Hudson’s Kocking :auie....# doz $5.50 
Improved Bay State # doz. $27 7.00@SU.00 
New Lightning ed $5.50 

Kead $4.00 


White Mountain $4. vu 
Potato— 
i a ear ..# doz. $5.50 


atoga 
White Mountain. . ..# doz. $4.50 


Paris Green—_ per lb. 
Arsenic keys ur casks......11 @1lige 
Kegs, 100 to 175 lbs.........114@l2 ¢ 
Kits, 1h, 28, 56 Ub8......000.- BR@GL C¢ 
Paper boxes, 2 to § lbs..... 2n@is_¢ 
Paper boxes, 1 lb 13 Wisyae 
Laper boxes, > 


Paper boxes, 4% lb 


Pick nd ttocks— 
List Fae, STS Mattocks: Ok 10% 


Pigeons— Clay 
Markiec’s Black Birds, f.o b. sosteez,.. 


see also Traps, Target. 


Pinking Irons— 
See LTVlbs, L7t1li bit, 


Pins— Escutcheon— 
Brass 
fron, list Nov 11, 


Pipe, Cast iene Soil-— 
Stanuard, 2-6 in 60874 
Extra Heavy, 2-6 ti. .eereesesceee++20% 
Bittings .ccccocess coe 15R5K 


Pipe, Merchant, Boiler 


Tubes, &c.— s 
Merchant Lipe. Galva- 
B nized 


44 to % inch.. 6 43% 
4 to 10 inch 1S 6% 
Bott ler Tubes Up to 


Stee 22 feet 
1to 1% os and 2% to 6 inch in- 
CLUSTVE..s000.. pecere ounce AS 
# to 2% inch, inclusive.. eccccccces Ole 
6 FO 10 INCHES, . ccc cccerseeeesecees OI% 


dron. ees 
1to1%inch and?2% in... 
1% to #4 inch 
254 to 13 inch 

Casing, Cut Lengths. 
#tosinch....... oaceceece eves 


314 toh inch.. o.08 ‘ 9% 
hig to 12% inch gissraee eens s O18 


ipe, 

Blan tora i | ay and i Fittings, to 2h in, 
New England ...........-cccsccee? 
New York and New Jersey....... 73% 
Ohio and Michigan.. sc 


Carload lots are generally deliv- 


ered. 

s and Piane Irons— 
Plane Wood Planes— 
Molding LOL2%4 @L048:10% 
Bench, Orica quality.. 

Loc 1O@ Lock 10dsx 
Bench, Second quality ; 


ley’s (Stanloy R. & L. 
Bailey's (Stanley ™- "95410095810810¢ 
Gage Self Setting .........scesseesseeee 
. iron Planes— 
Baliley’s (Stanley 
y ak 10GRaLEi og 
Chaplin’s [ron Planes &10% 
ae Plaaes (Stanley R. = 2 
pegneseceseoece eee 25&1u@25&10&10% 
Sargent’s 50&10&10% 
Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons... 
S085 @I0E 104654 
Belt BOGS. 5000000 ccccgse cccpccancees ses 30% 
Stanley R. & L. Co.. - 804166268108 10% 
Cit ae WOMEN sonendeesnhsscce 20&5@25% 
Planters Corn, Hand. 
Kohler's pocccnsesceces vege, 
Plates 


ei eee eeeesereeeettecee 


Belts Pie Plates & Py ae “eee 


Plier and Ni; rs— 
But tion Pliers ppers— 
Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., $1.15@ 
$1.20: 6 wy $1.85@$145 
Gas Pipe.. 7 10 12-in, 
$1.76 $2.00 on.25 $3.75 
acme N: 50@50a54 


Bernard's 
Parallel Piers, BO ccorccccccces 0..-35% 
Paragon Pliers...... s.««- eeccecce ‘Boase 
Lodi Pliers...........+« erecececeeeSORSS 
Elm City Fence PLOTS. 06.40 00000000635% 
Cronk Hanger Co.: 
American Button, ...0++-. 
Cronk’s. .....++++ 
Improved Button... 
Stub’s Pattern os 
Combination and others,.......... 25% 
Heller’s Farriers’ ee 
fools 50@50&54 
P., S. & W. Tinners’ Cutting ,Nippers, 
39 
Swedish Side, End and Diesel nits 
* ting Pliers. 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co. : 
Plu and Nippers, all kinds 


Plu raage and Levels..... eco DATS A1IOR 


1902 


January 16, 


Davis Iron, Machinist \ :s. 1 to 14... .80¢ 


Vavis ir.-n, Soeennenenn ss A 
Disston’s, 

Pocket Leveis 

Stanley R. & L. Co 


Stanley’s Duplex.. 

Woods’ Extension... 
Poachers, Ege— 

Bumele Steam kee ‘oachers, ® doz., 

1, $7.20; No, 5° $11.00 No, 

$11.06; No. 4,$14.50.......06 i 
Points, Claziers’— 

Bulk and 1 lb, papers.. tb, 

56-1b. papers........---. WW. 

Mg- -lb. PAPETS......00000.00. 


Pokes, Animai— 
Ft, Mad'sow tawkeye..... 
Ft. Madison, Western.. 


Police Coods— 
Manufacturers’ Lists...... MOLEIE 
Tower’s 

Polish—Metal— 
Prestoline Liquid, ae . ge 

$3.00; No. 3 (1 qt.), $ 
Prestoline Paste 


Metal Polish Pasce, 3 on. boxes, . 
"ten 50¢; # gr. $4.50; %® boxe 
sy SE 25; 1 12 boxes, ® doz. $2.25. 

Liquid. 8 oz. cans, # doz. $1.25; 
Py gr. $12 


ans. Friend Metal Polish, ® doz. 
$1.75; Rr, § $15.00, 
Wynn’s Wh Silk, 4 pt. cans, ® 
GOB. ccccccccccsssccces +++ -82.00 


410@40&10&10« 
- 20@20&10&10" 
8344r 


..¥# doz. $3.2". 
“1@ doz. $3.75 


eccveccoes 


Black Eagle, Liquid, 4¢ pt. cans. 

#@ doz. 75¢ 
Black Jack Paste, 34 B cans.® oer Oe, 00 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, gr. = 604 
Jose ph Dixon's, # - — 75. 
Dixon’s Plumbago.. 


Japanese. . 
Jet Black 
veerless Iron Enamel, 4 pt. cans.. 
# doz. $1.50 


Wynn's: 
Black Silk, 5 ® pail... . 
Black Silk, '¢ ® box. ° 3 d 


Black Silk, 5 oz. box. 
Black Silk.! @ pt. liq.. 


Poppers, Corn— 


Round or Square : 

: Seesacccce sone ee GrO. $7.00@$7.5' 
Qt recsesseccess G10. 9 50@ 10,00 
Gb. .cocccccceccccce GTO. 10.40@ 11.00 

Post Hole and Tree Au- 

gers and Diggers— 
aisu Diggers, rust Hole, &c. 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 
Pots— Glue— 
Enameled....++....0. 
PN sntuuSotesensencdsiestéeecees 
Powder— 
In Canisters : 

Duck, 2 1D. CGO... .cocccesercecs bbe 

Fine Sporting, 1 lb. each.........76¢ 

Rifte, 7 -lb. each. ee 

Ri me 1-1b. Gs. cecceves ‘ 


In 
socccccces co GS-85 


0.75 


..# doz.§1.00 


Du » 6%4-ID. kegs.. 
Duck, 12%-lb. kegs.. 
Duck, ob Begs...» 
ifle, 644- (E98... 
Rite 12%-lb. kegs. 
Rite 25-lb. kegs..... 
King’s Seini- Smokeless: 
Keg (25 ® bulk).. 
Half Keg (12% Bb ‘buiic): 
uarter Keg (654 ® putic) 
Case o4 (1 B cans bulk) 
Half case (1 ® cans bulk) 
Ke’ seers e8s: Shot Gun 
Haft Ke 25 ® bulk)...... $12 00 
_ ft Ki og, (194 Bbulk) 6.25 
(654 B bulk) 3.25 
— — (1 ® cans bulk)..14.00 
Half a ~ a ® cans bik)7. 25 


Pre uit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co... . 20@25¢ 
Pruning Hooks and 

Shears—sce¢ Shears. 


& 
Miers Falla, No. 3, per doz. Simos. as 


1 

Pelican, 8 doz. $9. ee. seonsponees dni 

AMBOR., ..900-.cccccsees ere doz, . 
Soranton, Ouse Lows" eid 
Smith & Hemenw yay Co, 

Diamond B. No. 2, ca e lots. ® doz $6.00 

Diamond B, No, 8. case lots. ® doz $5.50 

ey No. i. # doz. $18; No, 2, $16.60; 


No. 7 ar #® doz. $5.50; Ni Sa 
; at re 8 do $5.0 N bho dares 
3 No. as (small » $ No Sh 

(large), $450; No &D (email) be os 

Pulleys—Single 2 Wheel — 


3 
aun $0.45 70 =—O5 


Inc 2% 2 
Hay Fork, Swivelor Solid Bye 


do 7 , 
Hot House.doz $9. 65° 3 wi-¥ 
Inch 


65 


Celling, or End, Anti-Friction 
pant Walter, Antt- -Friction.,.60&10¢ 
ay Fork, Anti-Fricton, 5-i 
# doz. $12.00.. me n. Wheel, 
Electric Light 
Side, Anti-Friction.... aad 
Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame ; Square or Round 
End per doz., 1% in., 18c.: 2 in. +» 16¢ 
Auger Mortise, no Face Plate, per 
duz. 134 in., 12¢.; 2 in., 5c. 
Auger Mortise, with Face Plate, per 
doz., Min , 18c.; 2 in., Me, 
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January 16, 1902 


SEOce0e coee 1%in., 16g; Zin., 19¢ 
ommon - wae 1% in.... ® doz., 18¢; 





seeeee 


I I.  iscnccnsaecaen 
Extra S  Biated Finish... “ dos. 20¢ 
Extra for Anti-Friction = — 

Bushi doz OS 
Grand Rapk 


_——> No. 
No.0, t¥6 


ota Bloke. 
umps~ 
SB on 









eereeeee 


Leathers. Lower al Seaeur 


Va vee—Per gro.: 
Inch.. 2 244 2% 2% 
2 29 2.60 2.75 8.00 
Inch.. 8% 3h 3% 4 
$3.30 3.60 3.85 4.10 4.40 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list).... 50% 
Fiint & Walling’s Fast Mail dow list).50% 
Flint & Walling’s PitcherSpout........ 13% 
Loud’s Suction Pumps, U. 1. Co -20% 
Mver’s Pumps. low list ..........+..+++ ».50% 
Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm Non- 
Duman B. an L. Block Co........+. 30% 
unc 


Revolving (/, Piibes).. .d0z. $3.75@4.25 

lers’ or Drive, good. .doz. 65@70c 
Spring, single tube, good quality. 

$1. 65@1 76 

Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast Seat Drive.. 50% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check a 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Spring.. 
Niagara Hollow Punches.. 
Niagara Solid Punches. 
Steel Screw, B & K. BS kw. 
Tinners’ Hollow, P. 





assess 
Tinners’ Solid, P.. 8. & W.Co., ® doz., 
$1.44 "6 


Peer eee eee ee HH ee eOrseesersesese 


ail— Barn Door, &c.— 
t Iron, Barn Door; Fiange Screw 
Holes for = Groove Wheels: 
56 4% In. 
“ for’ $1 70 = 10 &. fo 0 feet. 
nguier. ‘or Sq. Groove W. 
mau. Med. Large. 

OL 60 1.95 2.70 100 feet. 
Sliding Door, rane’ Wr't Iron, fl.6\4c 
Sliding Door, Iron Painted....2}4@3e 
oe Door, Wroughi x 1% 


36c.. 
oroni’s Double Braced Steel Rail, iy 
Oronk's’ 6.5 al: samuanaiaaaate 
yO. N.T., ® 00 ft. s ‘tnch. 
ness anders: * 100f%..... 








ywell's Steel Rail, Plain 
well'’s Wrought 


eee eeseseerees 


t, Pisin:: 


es— 
wit k , Malleable Rakes; 
10 1 lh 16-tooth 
Shank.....$1.50 1.60 1.75 1.85 
Socwxet...-.$1.65 1.80 1.96 2.10 


Bi4¢ 


223 List: 
a ... eer . 70B5R2% 
Malleable asiess 5108 10@7585% 
wn Rakes, Metal Head, er Stn 





P50 teeth. ccccccccecceseGeeMOES.S0 
aaa 76 
ison Red Head Law. ....83 25 
son Blue Head Lawn..... 00 
ackson Lawn, 29 and 80 toaeh » ontinnae 
Kobler's: vase 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth, # doz......$3.60 
wa Queen, 24-tooth, ¢ doz, ....83.75 
aragon, see so a ccccccecS eee 
nm, 0 OZseseee +s 0 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth, & 0 





Malleable Garden, |4- tooth ® doz. 
_ Horse— 


2.25 


Helle leaders epnpiigaina -70&5% 

McCaffrey File Co.Horse mae 8081085 

new Nicholson Horse Rasp......7U&10% 
See also Files. 


pe gzors— 
Pos Razors, No. 42,.. # doz. $20.00) = 
Fox Razors, No 44,...#@ doz. $24.00 
Fox Razors, No. 82, Platina, “esc 
Ot1C.. ccccescccccccscccee$'B, 
Griffon, agnett oof 


Silberst P 
Griffon, NO. 06 ...-cesee0e. 
All other Razors,...-00.... ... 
Safety Razors.. 


Be Sionn St trops—— 
Har ning 
on D emtnen. German paver, 
Silver, Rubber, Popu 
le Action. 1 M 
i 


Bre ccccoscccces 


ult 


Sty nnd 


er 
oo. 2, 1901. 


see eeeeoers ecdvedesoe tT 


skospes st 






erate ccnateah 
Electro Plated 


B 
Nickel 


geome 
facturers are weing the old list. 


Revol: 
single Zction. peccedeghebecesi 85@We 
Action except k's calibers. $1.50 
Double Action, 4) calibers... .... $1.68 

Automat 


+08 eeeee ciedblnain naan 10 


TRBMMETTOG, 000 c0cccccceccces cocett- 00 















































































































































































































TH ED IRON AGE 73 
—— Seb gnaaapeaenaeeaeani ; . 
Riddies, pang or eee NE OI is accceinccsewus sannnasied Nall 7 
16 in, per d0c...... 2.00008 $2.00@32.25 | Back Saws... _— 
17 in, per doz.... . ...cs “$2. 95(0$2.50 Butcher Saws | & 
18 in, per doz..........+. $2.50@$2 75| HandSews ....... . 
Rings and Pent nn Saws ee : 
eee” hates 3 ¢mamlo Hack Saws— 
¢ 3 ch. | Disston: Brother: 
BG ccc reef 0.90 0.95do®.| ConcaveB Cannon's Diamond Point, ® gr. $19 t 
| How Ring 1.10 ah “9 1.60 dos. Keystone. sa, sc Mayhew" tDiamoaid Poin W Sr ont of 
og Rings and Ringers— ack Saw Frames...... ; ’s Corrucated, Cup Pt. ber aro. 7 
Hill's Rings....gro. boxes, $1.0005.60 C.E. Jennings & Co.'s: Snell's Knurled, Cup Pe....per gro’ 87. |) 
#| Huremtneors Gray Iron. doz. 50@55c 2.0" Frames, Nos. 175, 168, < Rivet— | 
Hill's Ringers, Mal. Iron, doz. 75@80c | Hack Saws, Nos. 175. 180330, come)” | Regular list.............70@ 7010856 + 
ir’s Rings......per gro. $5.75@6.00 orn 40¢ SS 
Blair's Ringers. . per doz. $0.65@ .70 | Griffin’s Hack Saw Frames ..._.... "457 | Afken’s: a Y 
Brown's Rings....per gro. #6.00@%.25 | Griffin’s Hack Saw Rlades..... eoccesce4t Genuine..,...... 5. 
7g per gro, #6.00@6.25 | Grilin's Hack Saw Rlades.....00..+-..45% | Genuine..,.......00.. # doz. $5.5C0@6.00 ; 
Brown's Ringers. .per doz. St. 001.10 | Star Hack Saws and Blades......... 15&10% | Imitation . .......... # doz. $3.00@3.10 | 
TAGE PURE, «662 -scccescisece ro. $8.00 Scroll— Atkin’. : | 
Rapid Ringers........ . 02.83.50 | Barnes’ No. 7, $15 25¢ Ci rcncecacscesceas 
Rivets and Burrs— Barnes’ Scroli Saw Biades.............40% | patel sc eee : 
e ve ayeoae: va LOE I0QSILIV it are av etanese Power Scroll is? Cross Cut... a x 
bea or ee ’ ring attac t, & . oe > 
rer rrrre 70@70e10% | _ th boring attachment, $20....,..20% —— new Pa % a 
Miscellaneous ae es 70@ 704 10% homers coer: B0.00.. steeeeeeees tee Spring Hammer...... .. aol i 
ivet Sets—See Sets ; wmveemecs Disston’s Star and Monareh...........258 ' 
Seale Beams— Morrill’s No. 1, $15.00........... .40%20% 
RB a Sa SeePann oan and| ver Beams. § No.) Sf tam t= , 
weve a Scales— No. 10, $15.50...........2cc.« if 
Rolle Fomily. Turnbull’s........80@80@10% | _ No. 11, $16. 10. gage - 
deere arte iss88t | Pate ‘rsttorm jgotatBedontsio| “Sharpenees ahetioe } 
arn Door, Sargent’s ‘list..... 50&10 1 c iatform.\Wwoztollbs.do2$5.50 ’ 
NIT ond sedudduwes BART Two Platforms, % 02 to 8 lbs.doz. $1 Sharpeners Reite 1 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff.............. A824 Onion Platform, Plain..$1.70@1.90 Gateege Wheel & Mfg. Co.. 
Lane's, Stay ........ sce. 83147 eaten TH ee } 
Stowell’s Barn Door Siay...® dos. $1.25 | cy Union, Pl ttform, Striped $1.85@2.15 | Tanite Mills ® gross, $14.40... i 
: si ae | 
Ma mite 7-18 in. and laraer poo Seeonee Renee pia emia es yr pee ere, Skate $2.00 
J i lb. 124%aM18 c Grocers’ Trip Scales . .504 Sh a hy f 
Manitla..... 3¢-inch. ....1b. 134@13%c | Pelouze Scales—Honsehoid, Counte= ewe Spoke— B 
Manila 4 & 5-16in.....1b. 134%@h c |... nfertionery. Postal, Toe, &¢.......50% | prmerees ear af 
Menila, Tarred Rope, “TheStandana” Portables ............ ee doz. 31.75@2.09 oh 
15 thread.. .. "' 1. 12% @1s c| TheStandard” RB. R. and Wagon. ...504 | Balley’s (Stanley R. & L. ‘Bo@soai ois a 
Manila Hay Rope. Scravers— Goodell’s, ® doz. $9.00.. : 
Medium.... ib. 12% @12 c| Bow. 1 Handle ........d0z $2.25M%?.50 : ep eee 
Sisal.7-16 in.and large rlb, 84@ 4c Box. 2 Handle.. doz. $3.75@Q4.00 cohears— > 8 4 : 
Steal. -. 3%<inch..lb. 9 @ 9%4c| Ship, No 1, doz. $3.50; No é. enn _..... 280 18.00 oe an 
Sisal .i4 and 6-16 in. ...lb. A4@10", $2 25Q2.40 * "913 01 : wy 
Sisal, Hay Rope. # to 10 wns Adjustable Box Seraper (8. R. & L. Co.) eae ae 16-00 17.00 970. | 
oo Ee ee lb. 8%@ Wc Ge wastsvenseeccees svccaccesl 30@30&10% |  Cheap.... $.0" 0 00 gro. aft 
Sigal, Tarred, iMediim sce, 654 Screens, Window, and ay quality, Ja fc.; | 10@ 108108 a 
arn ee ee a ep ee oo 
Cott Bonanza Window Screens...... GGA KSS Vickel..... Ts ie 
‘Best... a and larger lb, 13\4c | {3 tland Victor Screens......-.. s@ness | Fatr qual. Jap teens ++ +++ 89@S0P5S - 
Medium ..44-in. and larger Ib. 11 c| {ver Pattern Window Seven. SAereoes a _ rasessses5QI5E08 Kg 
C . ge - 41 C1} MaineWindow Screen Frames.40&1025% Tailors’ Shears.. éueue - hg LOo&10% My 
Jute Ro settee 4-in. and larger lb. 9 « Correction Window Screens. .... 60@QHN&5% fone Cast Shears... ‘ — f 
rillips’ Window Screen Frames. . einisch’s Tallors’ Shears... _ ( 
Tread Wo. 1,4%4-in. and up lb. 6Yéc , 60&10&5% | Wilkinson’ Talons sii inscpelabeeiaaaie aml ‘Soe 4 
Thread No. %,34-in.and up lb. 6 c| Porter’s hummer Window Screens... Wilkinson’sSheep........... 1000 list,’ 5 a 
( 4 
Yarn, “Wire Rope . 5 C| porters Klondike Window Screens ..... Steel peenere” Snips— 10% ] 
Galvanized .....0........ .-. «.25@7%4% | wabash Spring Adj. Screen. Og | Steel Laid Blades °°. 2.23.2. Lod y 
“— os, H ceccces ee uae 308748 See also Doors, EE eccssows ~ Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Bertin. 108 fF 
opes, Hammock — Screw Drivers— toeies Hy 
7 & Griffiu Mf; , 
Govers Mf, bay Wetec csceee seeas See Drivers, Screw. wn “oe snahedineuniiien — wae 2 0 N08 + 
seoese inenced 3 a IIR. in ccccccccncesacecscasoncl 7 
les— Screws— Bench and Hand— ingara a iy 
»Ru os- ee tiie Benak Tron. doz. 14n., $3.00@3.25; | £28: & W- C0... 0 ceesereeee eceeadesenc - 
oeuceseseredes - 60@S°L10% f 
deg S5210@35¢ 100105 | 16: $9.5003.75 + 14 $i. 00k 0 Pruning St ci ee : 
Chapin-Stephens Co. : Bench. Wood, Beech. .doz. $3.5002.75 yma 4 See ‘Shears. cieaeieiaael [ 
Boxwood. ......---0..006 6020&10% | Hand, Wood.....,...++.. - MTS Disston’s Combined Pruning’ ‘Hook 
rerkiats onane preeseets 8510358108108 Hand, R. Rliss Mfg. Co.. and Saw, ® doz. $18.00..... 5@25&108 + ; 
er ne Coach, Lag and Hand ae Disston’s Pruning H Hook, 2 dos. $12.00 B 
Stanley R& iL Got aieaigtn ae Lag. Common Point, list Oct. 1, John T. Henry Mfg. Company - 25925108 t 
Bo ae . 60@A08108 .--.276@5@..%] Pruning Shears,all araace. -40@40& et 
Une Bo" 3185@35&10810% Coaek and Lag. Gimlet Point, list Orange Shears...... anit 
er Se rr Tree 5@...% GEARS. . ccoceccccescese ie 
oneal aca *35£10a oe omloe Hand Rail, list Jan. 1,°61. tob10@. al 
Jack Screws— ¥ 
—See Trons, S Standard List... ..sece+++-75@75E1 
arin Emery Pe or | Millers Falls.....0...2: ie ogi | _Sheaves—Siiding Door— 
qd é\ ch— Pp Millers Falls, Roller « Sa ee 0&10% | Stowell’s Anti-Friction............. 
Qn lo P.. 3. & W..cces «ee. 50@50&5¢ | Patent Roller Hatileld’s,Sargenta iis 
and . SI ocnscaannnevens cain vnctesedal 0&1 neodt ae rt 
Sash ¢ ords—see Cord, Sash. Machine— Reading: «++... -sensenee 108 


Sash Loohke—tee Locks, Sash. List Jan. 1, ‘98. Fd nisvilic. Hatfield Pattern..""" 













Sash Weights— Flat or Round Head, Tron.50@50@10% = 4 
see Weightse Sash. Flat or Round Head, Bras350@50@104 ‘ete . parece: ‘7 
Sausns e Stuffers or Fill- Set and Cap— Be CT Oi arewsentnns conetagiuiel v4 1 
Ft uffers or Fillers ~ om or Steel) ........ 70@10410% | Sargent’s list... veseseeeses +8081 O96M1 * i 
s . i Cap. ev ecee ee OSP1OP10% - hee t 
Saw Frames -See Frames, Saw. | Hex. Hd. Oap 0. Eee Ot ion | Be Pnene ls Empty iz 
Saw Sets—ee Sels, Saw. Rd. or Fillister Hd. ‘oug. .60¢10e@10% | First quality, all gauges.. .60a56 9 
Saw Tools—See Tools. Sain, ist ¥208- Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 gangs if 
ist Jan. 1, 1900. 4¢i 
>| saw - Manufacturers’ printed discounts : Paper Sheite. POP Le New Rapid, a 
Circular: .... +++: .-50@50&10g | Flat Head, Iron...........+874@908| “Grey cieen 10.12.16 and 20 gan / 
Band icgceeeeceee .+-50& 10606 | Round Head, Iron.. vaseees BODST GS = 2 Ee, ® 
Mulay. Mi aiid Dra "11298808 | Flat Head, Brass ...... 85@874%| Blue Rival, New Climax, Primtose 1 
One- an w.. 108 Round Head, Brass. ....+s0«. 8214Q@854 Club, Yellow Rival, 10, 12, 16 and we 
Wood Saws ss-++-40% | Flat Head, Bronze...... «+. 75@S808 edly gy Riel “143 
pana, Compass, Be. TIT TIT dor Round Head, Bronze......784@77\4% Oud 80 gauge (87.00 list). 30a 
ton’s : Screws,................874)@90%} Climax. Club, League, Rival 16 
Cireular Solid and Inserted Tooth. 50% Nore. Bzira 8@ibs shies gheon™ OT aaa ene en 10 jones Y 
ie Ui cecsccceernn 80%! Seroll Saws—See Saws, Seroll. Dentance, tight” Baae Xow, Victor. é 
CPOGREID, cos cocsscccoooeses “A5GAB 104 Scythes— Per doz. gause., nee he iq 
Narrow Oroasciitann.. 00... 506508105 Clipper Pattern, Grass..........$4.25 Trap and Metai Lined, 10, i$ tana oe 
Framed Woodsawzs..... RSG ae TICS Full Polished er $4.75 DG GOD ces ncccece ceases 3344&1085% EY 
Woodsaw Blades...........40@40&7¢ | GTain......... ...$7.00 Shells, Loaded— +a 
Woodsaw Rods. Off | Clipper, Grain... $7 50 | Loaded with Black Powder.....L0&5% ya 
mane rT tA 99, 9, 16, 4100, Wood and Bush . Saaedas $1.50 i. with Smokeless Powder, a 
Hand a, Baws, Noe 8 7. i107, 1071. O58 768 Scythe Snaths— aa 7, de inns Mielod ” + 
Ouinpeee,Reynole,c.- BOSSE ee high grade, ..... oo. hOB 10L 10858 4 
@ - 
Batcher Eaeeette ‘Blades. .3 *8| Seeders— Ralsin— aa 
oo Jounings & Co." B.: S@S58 745 EMterprise..eecerees-- seereeesccees 258304 a anes &c. : 
i ipliardunkaidah udchaddiien oO Dy ms, 
Batcher Saws.,...... nee Sete— Aw! and Tool— ities dnciatansiize ---per keg $3.60 ve 
Comoass and Key Hole Saws......; 25¢ | Brad Awl and Tool Sets : POO vases ecatecsase ooo Per keg $3 “36 
Framed Wood Saws............. 40% Wood Hdle.,10 Awls doz. $2.00@2.95 "aaa all sizes, DP BOG dsscecct «x $3.6 
Hand Saw M8 nw airesststesetseseas 25@508 Wood Hdle., 1, « Awls, 6 Tools... Sh 
ee sate ooccnsensenes 4 OZ. $2. 50@2.60 | Drop, . to B, 25-lbebag... $1.38 
Cireular ana Mit! . oiduaulall Atkon’s Sete ATI O00.. wees ee Drop, B and larger, per #5-Ib. bag... : 
Cross Cuts, list Jan.i 08. eee eed0F Fray’ Adj. Tool H dls. «i 1, 10% $1.60 1 
a Ph ccshevtetenicecee a $9 a0% $08. 1 2 018; 3 Buck, 26-ID. DAG. .cessccescecceses $1.60 / 
Gironlar and Milt . pas ufliers pails Adj. “toot dis, No.1,” | Chilled, 25 U, bag. ......-seseees..81.60 ti 
ae Oe | 813: No. 4, $12; No. 5, $18 .).. 15&1bs | Duet Shot, 25-ld. bag. seccceesseooedf, 10 
Sat Yai anual 0¢ Staley # Excelsior : 8 $4.00; N Markle’s Chilled....... ia "$1. " i 
eae : 04.00; No 8, Raymond Chilled. . a sla ae 
CO NG as cacnsssh aes ssgceses. leas ese Silly le 0&1 Shovels and branes i 
Gresoens Ground (Gross Cut daws.-254 ~ Garden Too Sete- Association Wet Wii chesesaes + oe» KOS ’ 
OneMan Cross Cuts............. 1 Madigon es, ve 06... 
Gang Mili, Mulay at Veua tare Bor ¥ dos......40.00 A Note Common, Pi eX pes 
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Sioves ¢ and Sifters— 


Hunter’ station. 11. one 
Buffalo Metallic Blueds6, 8 g, 
..¥ gr. en 00 


soe 
$13. eis.80 
F. shar ams. eae 
... @ gr. $11.00 
; a $12: 50 


Eo 

Eleccric ‘Light: 
unter’s Genuine.. ° 

° “fF gr. $11.00 


F gr. ae 
Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Flour Sifters. 
8 doz., $2.00 % 
ee Tin Rim— 
Per dozen 
14 16 18 420 
--$095 .98 1.00 1.10 
Plates Poult» size » $1.06 1.03 1.10 1.20 
Black, ‘scant.. $0.78 «©.80 =.88 
Sleves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10,11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested, doz...... 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz. 
Mesh 21, Nested, doz ....44. 


Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 
Standard list............ 6519 
Note.— There ta not entire w 
lists used by jobbers. 
Wrought Ste 
New Era, Galv’d and ES. 
New Era, Painted .. 0k 
L. & G. Mfg. Co., Gaivanized. 
L. & G. Mfg Co. Enameted.. 
Skeins, Wagon— 
Cast Iron. oes esccecces oelIG10@75% 
Malleable Iron.......+++++-40@10@50% 
aoe hO@W0k10% 


© Name, Hunter's. 
tandard 


70..% 
ormity 


Slates — 


act Shipments. 
ye ge) Slates “hy ese ee- SOL1IOL10L 10% 


Unexcelled, eic., "Noiseless Slates .60 
& 8 tens % 
Victoria, etc., Noiseless Slates ..cvd 


7 tens &5% 
Wire Bound.. Pocce - 50k 10858 
Web Hinge 


+ w Cutters—see Cutters. 
licers, Vegetablie— 
Sterling $ 2.00 

Snaps, Harness— 


Govert Mfg. Co.: 


Derby 
High Grade. 
ockey.... 
Ojan.... 
Yankee.. sf 
Yankee, Roller.............0000. +2 BUG 2S 


Covert’s Saddiery Works: 
oo0eeeBUS 


+606 
60% 


hO@40L 10% 
85&2% 


Victor 
Oneida : ommunity 
Bolid Steel.......ccccee- 65& 10% 
Solid swite. SsaLisnoeioe 10% 
Sargent’s Patent Guarded ......6634&10% 


Spats... .60Qs0ei03 


Snips, Tinners’—see Shears. 
Soldering lrons— 


Spoke @ Trimmers— 


Good eae. = te Goo Ioees 
LLY -sseees 
.00@ 60d 10% 


ee ns Silver Oo.:" * 
1847 <ogers Bros. and Kogers & er 


oo re& Bro.. - William ‘itogers Sos 
ee + 


eaneen L. & Geo. a. Kogers Co.: 
ver Plated rlat Ware.. 
Ro. 77 Silver Plated Ware........60&1u% 
Miscellaneous— 
Sonee ry ‘a fotnege 108 10% 
eon 60 gers 
. German or Nickel Sliver, Speolal list 


W& ius 
Tinned lIron— 


seecseee Der gro, hb 
les eeccesee PCF Oro. HC@H1 1.00 
Springs, 
Door— 


Gem (Coil).. cers cccecs ceneceee LOS 
Star (Coll) 5 i ia. mee %* egrcce é , 166 es 
Witse (Coll)... 50&10810¢ 
Carriage, Wagon, &c. 
“S. and Wider: 
lack or % Bright, 1b. ...0..00..4¥4C 
Bright, lb.. « sccccccccceensccbMe 
Painted ‘Seat ‘Springs : 
1% x2x 26 and smaller, per pr L8@58c 
1% 22228 perpr.. ........ b@é6lc 
1% 28228 and narrower, per pr 


76@80c 

{ff’s Springs : 
a Bolster....- cvcsccee ercccvccecosecssess 10% 
is 4 


Sprinklers, Lawn- 
Beier Peionia N i, wa gia; Noo 
siphie gee 0. On. fos 


$15; esecerens 


seen 
List Jan. 5, 1900 


plated.... 
and Iron... 370) C10G 108 
— Hdl Try = ant T- 
Bevels . . 608 10a 10@ 70% 


THE IRON 


Iron Hdl. Try “anaes and T-Bevels. 


Psnquenes 
Disston's Try 8a, and T-Beve's.. : 
Winterbottom’s Try and Miter 


40 10@40810& 10% 
Squeezers—- 
Lemon— 


Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, 
6.69; No. 1, $6.25 @$o50. 
ood, Porcelain Lined : 
Chea doz. $2.00%2.76 
Good Grade ..ed0z. $3.00@3.50 
Tinned Iron.. aspowaslall $0.76@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined doz. $2.90@3.25 
Jennings’ Star # dos. $1.85@1.90 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind. .......0«-...1b. 6@"“Ke 
Electricians’, Association liat., 
80010.%10& 10% 
Fence Staples, same price as Barbed 
Wire. See Trade Report. 
Poultry Netting. Staples.. _ D.. 
8440.2 “eo 
Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s ttst... “BOKLOS 
Steels, Sutehers’ 
Dick's.. 088 aateepeneaked 
Foster Bros’. 
Hartzell Cutlery (o 
C. & A. Hoffmann’s 


Steelyaras.. - 25@25h10% 
Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’ .......... L0 Wok 108 
Gardner Die Stocks No. @ 
Gardner Die Stocks, laonet size<..... 404 
orca I bi a eekeoe ke etines cooeee 25% 
fightaing Screw Piate 5% 
le Giant .25% 
ae 8 New Screw Plates.. 25 20% 
Curtis a — Ratchet Die Stock.25% 


Sto 
"Scythe Stones— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co: 
Gem Corandem, 7 inch, $8.00 per 
gro., 12 inch, 
Pike Mig. Co. 11 list 
Black Diamond S. 8... 12.00 
Lamoille 8. + # gro. $11.00 
White Mountain S. 8....# gro. $9.00 
$6.0) | 
$7.59 (3B 
$7.00)” 
$4.5) 
$4.50 


$5.25 


Peter eercee 


.¥ gro. 


Green Mountain S. 8....# gro. 
+ xtra Indian Pond S. 8.# xro. 
No. i Indian Pond 8. 8..# gro. 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8. S..# gro. 
Leader Ked End 8. 8....® gro 
Balance st i's list BBl4e 
I Stones, &c. 
Chicago aed & Mfg. Co., 190! list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit. 
Gem 
Grit.... 
Gem Corundum rer 56% 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones.,.......50% 
Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list; ‘D 
Arkansas Stono,No.1,3to54in. $2.89 
Arkansas Stone,No, ‘556 in. a 
Ark :+sas Slips N.1. oe 
Lily White Washita 4to8i . aoe 
Rosy Red Washita.4 to 8in .... H0¢ 
Washita Stone, Extra. 4 to 8 in. .50¢ = 


Washita Stone, No. 1,.4 to8 in. .40¢ 
Washita eens, a aed = owe as ‘308 | 
ips, No. 1 

India O11 Stones (entire list) 

Hindostan No. 1, Regular.. ¥ Ds tS 

Axe Stones (all kinds) 

Turkey Oi! Stones,ex.5 tos in: # ade y' = 
ueer Creek - ps.. sosenne sg U6 : 

Sand 


Corundum AXxé, Single or Double” 
55% 


ee 
eee soos FOP 

Hindostan No. 1Small 

oa Creek é * 8in.....20¢ 

. 40% 


00 
hott 


& 


Tanite Mills 
Emery Ol ? dos. $5.00.. 
Stoners— 
Cherry— 
Enterprise. .....ceccccer secre see 
Stops, Bench— 


Millers Falis. 15&10% 
Morrill’s...# doz., a 1, $10.00. .50&20% 
“St ~ 8, No. 2, $il O&1LU4 


, we dow ne 


sree! Boa rds— 
See Boards, Stove. 
Stove Polish—See Polish.Stove. 
Strainers, Pump— 
Diamond Joe Pump Strainers..per doz.75¢ 


Straps, Box— 
Cary’s Universal case lots...,....20&10% 
Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points ie 55@65e 
Socket.. doz. $1.75 
Strops, Razor— 
Smith & Hemenway vo 
Stuffers, Sausage— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co...... -25@25&714as 


National Specialty Mtg. ‘Co., list Jan. 
1,’°97 ..30% 


---50@60% 


++ -25@30% 


T acks Brads, &c.— 
List Jan, 15, '99. 

Carpet Tacks, American 90 ?75Q@.. 

American Cut Tacks....90¢20 0 “—e 

Swedes Iron Tacks ......90@30@....% 

Swedes Upholsterers’ —., bh eae» 

C140Q....% 

seaneedOGE- 0@.. 

oe 3. .2 9E0@....% 


a+ A OLSEG. 5 

Looking Glass Tacks Of 10% 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tack, bee 

90EL0Q. . ‘* 

eee BOP 15% 

. 80k 10% 


Gimp Tacks.....+.+ 
Lace Tacks...... 
Trimmers’ Tacks.. 


ciungarian Nails 
Commonand Patent Brads.. 
Trunk and Clout Nails 


AGE 


Nore.— The 


Weights. 
Miscellaneous— 
Double Point Tacks.....90c86 or 7 tens 
Steel Wire Brads, R. & E. Mfg. 
Co.'s list....... +ove0e60k 10@608 
See also Nails, Wire 


Tanks, Oil— 
Emerald, 8S. 3. & Co 
Emerald. S.S. & Co 
oa City Ss. 8S. & Co., 

uéen City S.S. & Co. “B0epai 


Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Shim 00. 408 10@504 
Patent Leather........+..0e%@S0@5% 

om - LO@LORSE 


Steel 
Chesterman's.. ¥. oe $d 
dy’s Steel ... 40@4085% 
Eddy’s Metailic. 88 «a83\4 5% 
Keuffel & Esser “o. Steel and | Hetalile 
Lower list, '59.... ........ 35% 
Lufkin’s Steel......02 1. eeecnns “8814@85< 
— 8 Metallic. caseeee SU@SORES 
Teeth Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or head- 
ed, base per lb occccecce SMC 
Thermometers— 
Tin Case 80L10@S0k 10854 
Ties, Bale—Steel. 


Standard Wire... 
Ties, Wall— 


Cleveland Wire Spr'ng Co. : 
Galv. St el 5-32 x AK In. & 1000.10.00 
Galv. Steel 5-82 x 86 In. ® 1000.811.00 
Galv. Steel 5-82 x} Usin B® 000 $12.00 
Galv, Steel 5 82 x 151g In. ® 1000 $14.06 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 


Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pleced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 
Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Benders and UOpset- 
ters. Tire 


Tobacco Cutters— 
See Cutters, Tobacco. 


Tools— 
Coopers’— 
ite 


LOL 10R5% 


20@20&5% 


Saw 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools.... ......40% 
Simonds’ Improved...... énoncscccee BOGS 
Simonds’ Crescent 26 


L. & 1. J. White. . coe c0cee ROS 
Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps— Fly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme... ...se 
doz. $1.15@1.25 ; gro. $10.50@11.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon .. 
OZ. $1.256@1.40: gro. $12.00@12 50 
Game— 
TEL1IORIQIOL5< 
Newhouse....... aecee 
Hawley & Norton. o 0680 
Victor (Oneida Pattern) 5@7! 
Star (Blake Pattern). 66&5@q60&10% 
Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz, holes.. 
84% @9e 
Mouse, Round or Sqvere Were. .ove 


2%. $0.85 
— Pattern wrench? Rat and cas 


No. 1 Detroit Marty Fetsera, # doz. 
in . lota, 


$3.25; ing 
Detroit —s Pattern Mouse, # doz 
NO ; . lots, # doz.. $1 5 
Diamond Jos Meune Traps....per doz. 60¢ 
Diamond Joe Kat Traps ‘per doz. $1.00 
ae French Rat and Mouse Traps 
e 


muine): 
NS. 1, Rat, Each $1. \y je @ das. 019. 00 
; case of 50 


No. 3, Rat, # doz. $. 
$5.25 doz. 


No. 814, Rat.@ doz. $4.75; case of 72 
$4.25 doz 

No. 4, Mouse, ® doz. $3.50; case of 72 
$2.75 doz. 

No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $2.75; case of ise 


Schuyler Rat Killer, No.1, # gr. 931 
ro. 2. @ gr. $3.06; Mouse, 


Target— 
Markle’s, @aCh.........-.0.scceee 
Trimmers, Spoke—_ 
Bonney’s Nos. 1 and 2........ceccsese 40% 


Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing..... .....30% 
Disston Plastering........ 
Disston “Standard Brand” and Gar. 
den Trowels 403 
Never-Break Steel Garden Troweis._ 


Peace’s Plaste: 


Trucks Sica 


B. & L. Block Co.’s list 50% 
Daisy Stove l'rucks, Improved pattern 


# doz. $138.50 
hvdel Stove Trucks # doz. $18.50 
Tubs, Wash- 
No. 1 2 $s 
Galvantzed, per doz. $5.00 550 6.00 
Galvanized | Wash Tubs 8. S, S. & Co,): 


1 10 20 $0 
Per doz. $5 25 6.00 6.75 6.50 7.25 2.00 
Twine— 
Miscellaneous— 
Plax Twine— BC 
No. 9,'4and %-lb, Ralls. .22c 
No. 12, 4 and %-lb. balls..18¢ 20¢ 
No. 18, 4 and %-lb, Balls..16c 18¢ 
No. % “4 and %-l), Ballsi5%c 17%c 
No. 36, 4 4 and '4-ld,. Balls..18e 17¢ 


RB, 
the 
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Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 19 and b 
doz éapeneseres 


Cotton Wrapping, 6 Balis to . 
accordin e uality. . .104¢@ | 
anew mn 2- emp, 4 and feo 


American 3 vis Hemp, "jd. Balle, . 
India oy. Hemp, 4 and %-lb 
Balls (S; pring Twine)... . 
India 8-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls. 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balle... 
2,8,,and 5-Ply ute, %-lb, Balls... 
I@ 
Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. Balls... ’, 
No. 26/4, Mattress, 4 and %-lb.Balls.s 
Wool, Sto rae 


V ieso~ 


Solid BOL. .cecesecessecese FOQOE1 4 


Parallel— 


Athol Machine Co, 
Simpson’s AdJUStADIO...4..0e oocces 40% 
DORGOIG. .occcccoccscesccese sosccees 40h 
PE Pkéccssconscccshe occccccce eau een 
BOMMOGS, «00-500-2000cccrcccccees evccece40% 
Columbian Hdw.Co ... 404 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw. *iBeLOE 
Hollands’: 
ae 
Kev«tone... 
Lewis Tool Co 
Massey’s Perfect... 
Massey's: 
Clinoher. 
Combiuation, ‘Quick ‘Aaj. 


Miller’s Falls. .......+... ecces ee 50&10810¢ 
Parker’s: 
Victor. .... 
~~ “age 


Combination PUNO. cctvceencees ee . 
ac na cieckcekell Resins oo B0@25% 
Sargent’ 8 40% 


Stephens’ peneéoesoness esecee eccccece 


Saw Filers— 


Bonney’s. No. 1, $13; No.3, $16 ...,.50% 
Diaston' 8 D 8 Clamp and Guide, #4 z 


ng 
Wentworth’s Rubber Jaw, Nos. 
a3 45& 50% 
Miscellaneous— 


Bignall & Keeler Combination Pipe 
ise ccccccccccccccs oOOS 


Parker’s Combination Pipe: 


cescecee recsecercecccscessssO0% 


aera 


Fo Fu 11 and larger. wt 
Eia'e P. B., 18 to 90 .... cee 


Wagon Jacks— 
See Jacks, Wagon. 


Ware, Hollow 


jUminum— 
8, 8. x Co. Reduced List, .esce ooeee 408 


Cast Iron, Hollow— 
me ee Ware: 


Minogsensesseoscosscsenansecs SOS 


Whi Gn Tanmeled ! Ware: : 
Maslin eae ° 681085 @50% 
Ware: 
Tinned and Jurned...... 


LO#10@40R108 5x 
Enameled and Plain bomsoniotor 


See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Nickel Steel Ware, list Noy. 1 
Tea Kettles— 
Galwanized i Hattie: d 


Inch... a 9 
Hach..... 00 kbe bo 
Steel Hollow Ware. 

Avery Os & Griddles ... ..65@ 


Avery jo Oo cee cece seces 
Porcelained bORS@BOR1 
Mover Break épidessand sidan 


Never Break Kettles. . ceil 
Solid Stee! Spiders & Griddles. 
Solid Steel anes acta aed acl seco 
Solid Steel Ware, Enameled .. 


Washboards— 


Solid Zinc : 


Crescent, Syahty size, bent frame. $3.00 
Star, family size, stationary 
protector....... $3.00 


Double Zinc Surface : 
we Globe, family sige, station- 
arr ee tor. 2.¢ 
Cable Cross, family ‘size, station: ry 
protector $2. 
Siugle Zino Surface : 
Naiad, family size, open back perfo- 


ra 


inaw -lobe, 
aan. ventilated 
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Bras; Surface: 
Brace King, Single Surface, omen eo 


No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Surtace 


00 
Washers— 
Leather, Axle— 
Solid, ...... .85@10E10@ 85h 108 108 10% 
Patent .....cce+ co »» B5L1O@S5RB0E 


Coil: % 1 1% 1% Inch, 
l0c lle 1% 18c per 100 CtO8 ccces 
Iron or Steel Stes eee 
Size bolt.... 5-16 % % %4 0 26....407 
Washers....$5.10 4.20 2.0 ¢% g. 50 
In lots less than one hes add 4o per | @alvanized : 
lb., 5-lb. boxes add %c to lis 6 to 18 
Cast Wadnere 19 to 26 
27 to 36 


Over % inch, barrel lots. per lb.,.... 


12-in., $2.35@3.50; lh-in., $3. Omni 
Wire and Wire Goods— 


Bright and Annealed : 


14@134c Coppered : 





Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 
List April 1, 2901......cccec+see S50 10% 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 


Wire Rope—see Rope, Wire. 


THE IRON AGE 15 
Some Foundries make price $1Q$? | Brass and Co Wire on Spools., Combination Bright......e.+ss00++- 
lower. price $188 _ 80k 80k 108 Cylinder or Gas Bipe. cecccsooccese 
WellBuckets, Calvanized | Brass, list Feb. 26, '96..........++4++- S06 | RR BIAET -c--00--ceecereccerscnores 
See Pails, Galvanized. | Serre ge oe "96 ..eeeerceees ~~ ans, 8 Pipe. Bright. Renate ; less seneeesves 
Wheels Well— Stubs’ Steel Wire....... $6.00 to 8, oR bindiey automate. 
8-in.. $1.45@1.65: 10-in., $1.75@ Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. Coes’ Genuine...... 





Elin Wrenches 
Elgin Monkey Wreaoch Pipe Jaws.. “aes 


Sadun seen hae Galvanized Wire Netting..80€20@..% 

72 , G PTT Tee eee eee 

7244 £10Q724E 10054 | Painted Screen Cloth per 100 ft..$1.00 none —. staiiatihahncinicaeirataan paaaeaal 708 
761 P24 Qo) 5@10¢714% | Light Hardware Grade: Knife Mandie, Machinists’ (W. @ B.): 

751047 44 @802'4% 2-18 Mesh, Plain (Sc. list) 8q. ft.. CE ic cosedgateccneeces cane macue Ox 
14@ 134c | _ Less an cna tote.. cesses oes. COGS 

PeNDEScedReReReS 70@70€54 2-18 Mesh . (8c. lis _ ft. rove pe ( 4 os. 90 
cpa eReamaed 72 cbse 10% Pee ae “‘i@zie soil Handles, P.S. & W.. «+ 50@504105 

sprevee PREW@ UAE | Wire, Barb—See Trade Report. Triumph............... La cubasiseu ee 


Wrought Coods— 


Washer Cutters— Sara escses teseeees snes TORS@ 200 10% Wrenches— Staples, Hooks, &c., list March 17 
2 =e os, aaah an : 70619 @0k 1005% Agricultural... eee 20@10@75h:108 199 10@I0k 108 
Washing ng ‘Machines FF Oe O6rOAee | Cass lols... seenunenuiind ... 68108! Yokes MNeck-_ 
ate - , Washing. Tinned Doe veces 7ELIVO@7EB1IOLI¢ oa: Coveccccescccccecescoscesoces 008108 Covert Saddlery woe TNeok Xo S0Res 
Se © — sf QERRIIRIEGR. ccocccctes cocoscocegeceseecece ‘ Covert Saddlery Works. ec oKxe 
yater oolers- 6 to th. see eeeccerccseoees ean Baxter's B.cesccossesececvacee woe BORIS | COMUOrS. ...----neee-vensetecre sa oee 708 
Wedges— =i ts exveneony ieee; - a *| Bemis & Pasigtstcnen<sevenctesecssrans ; Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 
Oil FUNG ..0.000cce..- &. 9.9098.0c| 1059600 Sota ER oii sa scaie ddd 85a5¢ | Fort Madison's Farmers & Freightery.. 
Weights. Sash Annealed Wire on Spools..7085@70 | AQ Pen 808 ing | _Zine— a 
Per ton, f.0.0. yy  « «$21.00@22.00 10% Brigg’s Pattern.. scoenceouoce aman n 








Combination Black.. Sheet. .cccccccccessee oeeesld Bi4cQ@shge 





PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS —Wholesale Prices. 
















Cleveiand, - 
































White Lead, Zinc to. | Green, Chrome, pure........... -186 @29 | Brown, Van Linseed, City, boiled. 62 @b4 
tad, Engl'sh white, in Oll..... .. @ oy | L08d- Hed, bbls. 49 bois, and dikogs Green, Chromec 22.0010 12 | Linseed, State and West'n.raw.60 ost 
Lead; American White. in Oll: Lots 500 ® or over...... I FE icananccncenssscdene: te @24 | Linseed, raw Oalcutta seei.... .. @85 

Lots of 500 ® or over......... -@ 8 Lots less than 600 ih. ....- 6... @ 6 | Stenna, Raw........+cs.+0s0s 16 @18 | Lard, Prime.........c.ee.ee00-- 80 @s2 

Lots less than 500... @ 8% | Litharge, bbis. 4¢ bbls. and kegs: Rc ccccdcavauaacenes 10 @l3s Lard, Extra No. i: .57 @58 
Lead, White, in oll, (28 tin Lots 600 ® or over...... : 514 | Umber, Raw..........-.-.------ 914@19 | Lard. No. 1.......... 49 @ 

Pails add to keg price......... .. @ 36] odcts less than 500 » -., @ 6 | Umber, Burnt.......... ..-...+. 954@12 | Cotton-seed, Crude... ieee... ~~ Oa 

‘d, White, in oll, 19% ® tin Ocher, French Washed. . ina 4% sees Cotton-seed, Suramer Yellow, 

a. add to keg price......... .. @1 oonet: Dutch Washed ......... 434@ UMMM sic encetesiecs asia ca 43 @44 
Lead "White, in oll, 1 to 5 th as- feat aes ti gio. 0045 19,00 Miscellaneous. Cotton-seed “Summer ‘Yeitow. 
saan White’ pid to ko Epetes.. sig 1 | Orange Mineral, French.....11 3-1 ait | Barytes, Foreign, # ton....$19.00@21.00 | grorm Grade. a . 
Lead, American. Terms: On lots of 500 | Q'@nge Minerai, German....... 8's@10% | Barytes. Amer. tloated..... 19.00@20.00 | Sperm, Natural Spring.........60 @6i 

Ibs. and over, 60 days, or 9% for cash if | '8nge Mineral. American .... T4@ 7% | Bary tes, Crude, No. 1....... 9.00@10.00 | Sperm, Bleached Spring........ -- 

pald in 15 days from date of invoice. Red, Indian, English.... 4\ig@ 8 Chalk, in bulk........ Fton 2.50@ 2 60 Sperm. Natural Winter........ 
Zino, American, dry....... # B 43%@ 4% | Red. Indian, Americ panaaeaiee .3 @ 34 | Chalk, in bbis...... # 100 » @ _ _ 35! Sperm, Bleached Winter....._ 
Zinc. Paris, Red Sexi, ary. Red, Turkey, English........... 4 @ 6 | China Clay, English..# ton 12.00@17.50 | Tallow, Primé..........-...... 6 
Zine, Paris, Green Seal, dry... .. Red, Tuscan. English . . @10_ | Cobalt, Oxide......8 100 ® 2.26@ 9.50 | Whale, Crude................. 
Zine, Antwerp Red Geal,dzy... *. Red, Venetian, Amer., # 1002. bo. o 75 | Whiting, Common. # 100 > 40@ .60| whale, Natural Winter... 

Zine. Antwerp, Ureen al ary... «s Red Venetian, English. #10 B.1,80@3.00 | Whiting, Gilders............ 45 .85 | Whale, Bleached Winter. 

-iine, V. M. French. in Poppy ou” —— Italian, Burnt and Whiting, extra Gilders’. -55@ .63 | Menhaden, Crude, Sound a 
Green Seal : gieee red = asus sgreeeac’ # DB 34@ Menhaden, Light Strained.....32 @38 

Lots of 1 tonand over..........12 @12% oe — Powd....... 8'is@ 7 Putty Menhaden, Bleached Winter...34 @35 

Lots of less than | ton.. me 124 oo merican, Raw........ 14@ 2 ° Menhaden,Ex Bleached Winter86 @37 
Zine, V. M French, in Poppy ae enna, American, Burnt and In bladders esessaceceacsenerecesceere RES Cocoanut, sae cecceccces «+ CHG M4 
Red Seal : Tale Prove. "8 ed #D 1@ 2 | In bul«.. viisessssse seeel.B8 | Cocoanut, Cochin. ei... 8i6@_ 884 

Lots of 1 ton and over.......... loa! Sele” peeeeemese *s°° # 100 B $1.25 @l. a Incans,itto5®......... . acaba ‘3.25 | Cod, Domestic.............-..- 83 @34 

Lots of less than 1 ton.. 1i@1i yy oe TT te -10 | In cans 12 ® to 26 B.....0. 20.000 1.2.8.8 | Cod, Newfoundland... 00... 85 @40 

Discounts.— V. M. French Zinc.—Dis- ica Albeo, Bete © 100 B oa 100 Red nine. eocce Oe eceresesece «= 42 
Smroreed grado; ifs 88 Doin, Opt 80 | Ferre alte: Amerjeaa NS f---08 G38 | Splrit® Turpentine. | ofve Halian vin. 8b a 
bbis., 45. Umber, Turkey,B In Southern bbia.... .......... 404a41 ¢| Neatsfont, prime. ......0...... 67 ace 

Dry Colors. Umber, Turkey. Haw & Pod, ive a In machine ls ....s0........41 @ alge | Palm, prime, Lagos........ BD 54@ 6 
pink Gero 8 goo | Ueber Betyg ci 

ac rop, me - 4 q7 » haw, Amer.. 3 s 
peek. : Drop, Bag. 7 ai Yellow: Chrome | Se ba cae 33,3 se 1ee18 Mineral Oils. 

ac vor aa on merican Lead..... @a4o | vadinet...... secere Cee eeerererees 
tome ‘tear. ae “a5 ona Quicksilver, — 10 on Extra White seeecee ennddncwersae 8 os i. 20 gravity, aon, outs on 
Blues Celestial... aD ermilion, Quicksilver, b: 71 | Premed.........-scecceereeecceeeeehB GAO | LOBE... 02s. e ese ssonseeenee 
nme tt*"*** ve O55 Vermilion; English, Import... , Se eer -.184@16 Black, 29 gravity, iScola test. 10> I 
Blue. Prussian ............ at 28 @34 Vermilion. Chinese... $1. 0521.20 ere Db @i2 Blac GRRE ccccccgccmcccece 9 @ 
Blue, Ultramarine.......... Mu. & @20 Medium White............... *146918% Cylinder, light filtered 148 @L7’ 
Brown, Spanish................. 1 Colors in Oil. Cylinder, dark filtered. 114@1 
Brown, andyke, Amer........ 1%@ 2 Black, Lampblack 1 Animal, Fish and Vege- Paraffine. 908-907 gravity 13 1 
Brown, Vandyke, Foreign...... @4@ 3i¢| Blue, Chinese a ae @l4 Parafine, 903 gravity.. 14@11 
Carming, No. 40........... # ©$2.05@2.76 | Blue, Prussian................-- 32 O38 table Oils. posatinn vel. Wa ee Faelo 
Green, Chrome, ordinary ..... - 5 @ 6 | Blue, Ultramarine.............. 13 @16 | Linseed, City. raw...... # gal..60 @62 ‘in small I toes é¢ advance. 1984 

The oldest paper in the world devoted to the interests of the Hardware, Iron, Machinery and Metal Trades, 
and a standard authority on all matters relating to those branches of industry. 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION: INCLUDING POSTAGE. 
UNITED STATES, BRITISH AMERICA, MEXICO, HAWAII, CUBA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
Regular Edition, Issued every THURSDAY morning, . . . ; a ‘ ° « e $5.00 a year 
Two Dollar Edition, large number First and THirp THurspaAys of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, 2.00 “ 
Dollar Edition, large number First THuRSDAY of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, - - Ico «(4 
OTHER COUNTRIES: Regular Ediuon, $5.00; Two Dollar Edition, $2.50; One Dollar Edition, $1.25. 
ere OF ADVERTISING: ONE INCH, 

ONE INSERTION, <= = - = = $3.00 SIX MONTHS, - = - = = #= $45.00 

ONE MONTH, (stimes) - = = = = 11,25 ONE YEAR, - =- = = = = @= 75.00 

THREE MONTHS, - += = = = - 26.25 Rates for larger spaces quoted on application. 
New York (Main Office), 232-238 William Street, - - - - DAVID WILLIAMS CO., Pub’rs 
Philadeiphia, - . Forrest Building, 117 119 South ‘Fourth Street, - + THOMAS Hosson, Manager. 
Pittsburgh, - - - - - Hamilton Building, 335-337 Fifth Avenue, . - Rosert A. WALKER, Manager. 

zs . tien ~ H. H. Roserts, Business Manager, 
Chicago, ° ° ° - - Fisher Building, Dearborn and Van Buren Streets, - ‘tee W. Cope, Resident Asso, Ed. 
Cincinnati, - «+  « «+ «+ Pickering Building, 5th and Main Streets, - - - Henry SmirH, Manager. 
St. Louis, - - - . - Chemical Building, 721 Olive Street, - . - Jas. T, NEWELL. Manager. 
Boston, +: & « : Mason Building, 70 Kilby Street, - - - : - WALTeER C, ENGLISH, Manager. 


The Cuyahoga, 311 Superior Street, - - : . Ezra S. ADAMS, Manager, 


LON DON OFFICE: Sesten House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 
AUSTRALIAN OFFICES: Melbourne, Hardware Chambers, 231 Elizabeth Street; Sydney, Palings Building. 
Remittances should b: made by draft, payable to the orderof Davip Wittiams Company, on any banking house in the Uuited States or Europe, or by P. O, Money 


Order oa New York. 


Newsdtaurs or Beokseliers in any part of th 
New York, U.S. A., and London, 


News Company, 


Wher these cannot be obtained, postage stamps of any count: y will be received, 
e'world may obtain 7he /rom Age through the American News come 7 York, U.S. A,: The International 


England; or The San Francisco News Company, San Francisco, Cal 


Entered at the Post Office, New York, as Second-ciass Matter. 
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~ CURRENT METAL PRICES. | 





{RON AND STEEL— 


Bar tron from Store— 
Common Iron: Duty, Round,0.6¢ # DB; Square,0.8¢ ® B 


1 to 1% in. round and square ..... 
14 to 4 in. x % to 1 in..... scent ¥ B 1.9062.00¢ 
a: i 
to n. round and square...... 
1g to 4 im. x 3610 LiM........cceeeee *} ® m 1.95@2.05¢ 


14 to 4in. x 4 to 5-16 -8 D 2.05@2.15¢ 


ds--3¢ and 11-16 round and square. ®  2.25@2.35¢ 
: Cts # b 


Ss 






et et tO 
sak 


= 
o 
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JANUARY 15, 1902, 









































January 16, 1902 16, 1902 






































» 
The following quotations are for small lots. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere {n our weekly market report. 
Sheet and Bolt— Common High Brass. in. in.) in in. in. 80 | 38 fu 
2,190. Net. vider than 26 | 28 | 80 | 32] 84] 36 | 88) 40 
ending andincluding _| 28 | 30 | 32 | 84 | 86 | 38 | 40! 
SS... - | ZONo. 20, inclusive - . 89 |.42 |.46 |.50 |.55 |.00 |. 
7 Nos. 21, 22. 23 and 24.| 40 |-43 |-47 |.51 |-56 |-61 |.63) 
| 3 Nos, 25'and 26........|-41 |-44 |-48 |.52 |-57 |.63 |-71 
Sele je | ol, BS “| Nos. 27 and 28 °...°2°1/-42 [.45 I-49 1°58 1-58 1-65 |°75] 
e eae « -5 . ° = Oe 
& s Z 35 s tps Se) aie 845] ~ * Special prices not less than 80 cents. 
= ~ 1 loels | Sol gk Poles cil a Add “¢ ® ® additional for eash number thinner 
5 8) 8 | SleSiaule tela 2% s | than Nos. 28 to 88 inclusive. Discount from List... 
= ee ed fo] = Bug 
Ps o|]| 36 > S/ons -S ols | & 
2 {2 | [se 842 s8 g2ise/cS)s0) 2 | Wire tn Colts, — Ls February 20, 1896. 
Zz z < =a a i. (ee zr 5 oO} "be ee 
S&S [a * « 4 C Gills g 
z | Brown & Sharpe’s gauge | hich | Low |bronze 
— S| | FS oS | | S| | the standard. | oa 81 | prass.| and 
Ins Ins.| Ins | | | _— | copper 
30 J2| coores x8 | 18) 18) 18) 19] 90] ot] 24) 27 | —————— memnigias |— 
30 96} 72) 18 | 18) <8) 18) 29) a2] 24] 97 All Nos, to No, 10 | : enn $0.23 8 |$0. 27 |$0.28 
30 | 96) 18 | 18) 18) 18) gol 24 Above No. 10 to No, 16.......... cc] 23% 274) 284 
36 72|.+..| 18 | 18| 18) 18) so) 22| as| 28 No. 17 and No. 18.........., ee 24 28 32 
26 96} 72| 18 | 18) 18) 18) a0] 24) a No. 19 and No, 20. eoee 25 -29 38 
36 120| 96] 18 | 18) 18 x9] ox POLE ei <ccpaubbedtensel evccccccces| 080 80 34 
Mm”. Kea | x20] 18 | 18) 19) 20 S pathmetetareeg tect seenens 27 31 35 
8 el cts 18| 18} 19] go] aa] 25| 98 IE. pbusulisaauianas sadae cmc aae 28 33 | 36 
48 96| 72| 18] 18) 19) a2] 93] 26 MUS 0 csctnesdicien Bask af shiccacs 30 34 .38 
48 | 20] 96) 18 | 18) 20) a2] 26 IO. BS s casicescceesnsnsesqseses 32 % 40 
a = 120} 18 | 19) ot] 24 UII «: SedGaicuen Dcateriateduee eee | (35 | ‘s@ | .48 
60 72\-.».0| 18 | x8] 19) 23) a4! a9 SOOLNE custnmyansnesvandstseseete ‘| ‘38 | 142 | :46 
6o 96, 72) 18) 18) 20) 22) 47 SA Gundeehenmuhivheniatan ak. ae. ae. ae 
= = ae) a oe oe NO. 38 sareeeeseese irxesaed tesereee| of 46 oi 
a. cini aaa NO. BY veseeeresenesersnnres sve] ofS 49 56 
. | 880 iE EE NO. 30. .seseesees pianos’ | 8 - 03 
72 120 96| 18 | 20] 23) 28 I ee 55 59 78 
7 he i= 3 No aa cceersseees . 58 . 
108 | Bl eetens 19 | 21) 24 Ma oa. *° 59 63 52 
108 120 96) 20 22) 25 64 -68 95 
a oe 120| 2t | 23) 27 40 74 1.30 
wider }| t32)......| 22 | 24 00 | 1:08 70 
than 108 $ |... . <- ool J. Q ° 
132 Bie aati | 1.30 | 1.34 | 2.00 











%x 
fx 
2 x 
x 
Tees : 
imi _. 
1 in, and ‘larger. om 
sin Semnementeretssnereceeerers -2.50@3.00¢ 
Channeis, $ in. “and larger...........sce.+..+-280@3.00¢ 
Bands—1%¢ to 6 x 3-11 10 NO. 8... .....eeeee -& Db 2.30¢ 
aoe’ aRet eon, | “— pr foe canaendoben SD 3.15¢ 
d ~- ron, base 
or ioe... sosceccocsceccs 06s : stedeabnasesnaseuah SD 2.95¢ 
« Bister™ idioeneeenieenals sekeerienensennneveseuns SD 3.60¢ 
Norway Bars..... ontiwe seasaill puecesensesnbene™ 3 '75@4.25¢ 
BRET GRDOR. oo cevcnsee: cossecesceresses . .4.00@4.50¢ 
Merchant Steel from ee 
per Bb 
Bessemer Machinery .. seeereee eee 1,90 to 1.95¢ | 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh iiikecsrccisns 2.00@2.50¢ 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots..... Te 
Best Cast Steel Banners, base price in 
small lots...... pkheweredesed< shaxcvhonkeeRuaes 6¢ 
Soft Steel Sheets— 
O¢ tnGh......c000--c000e Z.20E | NO. 14.....c00..ccceee 3.008 
is DOM. . nesseedaes 2.30¢ | No .16... 
My. i ecenncsonsacaee 2.40¢ | No. 18....... 
i, Piixcesshbecuebns st 2.604 | No. 20.... 200. 
ey esassebnuscsen oe 2.99¢ 22 veseees 
Sheet Iron from Store. 
Black. 
One Pass, C. R. G. 
Soft Stoo. Cleaned. 
NOB. 14 0 16.......sceccesee- z ©, 3.60..... we B.K5e 
Nos, 18 to 21....... . # D.3.70........ 8.75¢ 
Nos, 22 to 24.... 8 D,3.80........ 3.85¢ 
Nos, 25 and 26 we By BBP. ccccee . BABE 
SEE pc scane scone. eon oscneey TP Me Pesascees 4.05¢ 
tt chcoptiesiocene te ones 8 m,4.10........ 4.15¢ 


Russla, Planished, &c. 


Genuine Russia, yaoenreae to assort- 
ment...... : . sesee BD 1LI@I4E 


cr sbece aati ""@ D A, 12¢; B, 11¢, net | 
Galvanized. 
B. B. 
scp hchevkad scueaiel # DW, 12¢) gj | 
eccccccccoccces. W By 39016 
suctiacesscsocsr a Wy EEELED 
seneeeeseeceeseeesens® Dy LOE LR 
vee seesseceeeeeees® D, 166 (8 
soscentoccncnns Gy BEE 
i aecosonauaseedilt Tne 
o, sovennecasbec! BG ee? 





0. 80.. ns 
86 in. 1¢ # & higher. 
Foreign Steel from Store— 







Best Cast ........ cveecccccecccectccsococessscees D115 ¢ 
Extra Cast.......... eerceeeercereceee we B15 @ 20 ¢ 
Swaged, Cast....... Soccccvcccesooooosesccccccce D116 ¢ 
EEE DEE. ovorvccbesceseggmnenccsccesée @Di5 ¢ 
Blister, lst quality. .....scscsscses soseeeel DIS ¢ 
German Steel, Best ........+--. sesee -#@Dd10 ¢ 
2d qeaey oapee’d S mebboesnvennenenceiinecsseeds PR Oo ¢ 
8d quali 4 cbopocseposeccsccccce cocoons DB 8B ¢ 
Sheet Cass teel, 1st quaiity.. eseoveeet’ D156 ¢ 
2d qu = eoccececosercccses eves cocceeeel DLld ¢ 
R Mushet's “Speciai® 2.002 ..5.. BD 4e $ 
‘a “Special” ........-+s. eee 

” pee » Anieaed Ie D7 ¢ 

= - “Titanic” ..... sescocccee @ D119 ¢ 
Hobson's Choice xx msde Waal: ccccce.cccseee BSS ¢ 
Jessop Self Hardening........... ... cccceceeee@ D465 ¢ 
Beamans’ “ Nelson” Steel..........-.sce-serersccoee 40 ¢ 
Hobson’s “Soho” Special Self-Hardening..® B43 ¢ 

METALS— 
Tin- 

Duty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. Free. Per ® 
eet, LEB. sn ys ssenevccsccencoesocsnsscsese +» B8M@zeKe 
Straits, Pigs... soeccceccsseesoosescs ons cee SBIG@24 
EEE GID. cconncoepsonsteenenticnnenencdel 2434@2 


Tin Plates— 
American Charcoal Plates. 


Calland Grade: 
IC, 14 x 20... cccccccecceess 
Ix, 14x20... 
Melyn Grade: 
IC, 14 x 2).. 







abe 3: 

aae* 

Io 14x2 BO. .cccccescccccccccssevcceccees Saitienocanene 
I a onnc roan sunsweeddannninn ists icea 
American Coke Plates—Bessemer— 
IC, 14 x 60 ..ccceee. 108 D.....0...4--0006 85.00@5.25 


BEE, 26 © BO. cecsccceec00.0s-c00.s+ocencesenre OOO 
American Terne Plates— 

TO, BO BB. .coccccce cocscsccccccccs seeeee nesses RD 
Be PE connnsnananigntertnsey~sp nang wwe 
Tin Boller Plates, American— 

DB nccocecccocd 18 GROOES. < 00s ccccccccccee GIR.BO 

=F tex oa... coed 1S GROCtS ...ccce-cocesccccce 18,50 

BE, BSE Oliceonneessns ne cececsccee ccoee 36.00 
Copp 

Dury: Pig, Bar and —y "ona Old Copper free 
Manufactured, Ro¢ ® Ib. 

Ingot— 

pense “ounngunosens at, 

cocece comccscce lL SM@LS @ 





Casting...... veo sense 





Rolled Re Round ‘Copper, 44 luch diameter and over, ® ib 

Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ ® ) advanc> 
over price of sheet Copper required tocut them from. 

Coid or Hard Rolied Copper 14 oz, ® square foot ani 
heavier, i¢ # Db over tne foregoing prices. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Coppe : lighter than 14 oz. ® 
square foot, 2¢ # over the ‘foregoing prices. 

All Polished Copper, 20 in. wids and under |¢ # ® 
advance over the price for Cold Rol'ed Copper. 

All Polished Copper. over 20 in. wide, 2¢ ® B advance 
over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 


Pianished Copper— 
1é¢® ® more than Polished Copper. 


Copper Bottoms, ents and Fliats— 
14 Oz. to square foot and heavier, gene 
12 oz. and up to 14 ete eee tee * B 
10 oz. and up to 12 oz., ® Db... 
Lighter than 10 oz , ® b. 28¢ 
Circles less than 8 in. diameter, 2¢ z ® additionaL. 
Circles over 18 in. diameter are not classed as Copper 


Botto 
Polished. ¢ Copper Bottoms and Flats, 1¢ ®@ B extra. 
Copper Wire— 









Hard and 8» : Drawn—8. & 8, . 
List Fob. 20, 190” FNS™ 
Nos. ..0000 to8 9 and 10 ll and 12 
Base bee 34¢ @ D adv. 
ey 14 15 16 
6€ Se 1¢ 14¢ ® D adv. 
NOB. .ccr0ee 1 18 19 20 


ge 2¢ 214¢ 234¢ @ D adv 


Seamless Brass Tubes— 
Standard always Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 
ordere 














Feb. 6, 1899. Net. Outside Diameter. 
| 

B. & S. ul7 : 
W. G.. | 4]5726] 38] 7-26] 12) 9-16|98) 94) 76) x | 234 | 234 
1m B- 9 |---| sreeee| vee] seoeee] 33] 3X |3°]29]23]27/ 95 | 24 
12 to ++} eeeeee| 37) 35 133) 3& |3°)29/ 20/27) a5 24 
13 Bz | «++| eee] 37] 35 133) 3% |30]29/28)/27\ a5 | 2g 
14 a2 |...) 4% |37] 35 |33) 3% |3°)29)28)27) 35 24 
1 33 42 |38) 36 |33) 32 | 31/30) 30/28) 25 
14 43 3) feel Oe leet we 25 
s 35 44 |4° 35 $4 |33)38) 30130) 7 2 
i 16 |61| 46 |42] 39 3 34| 32| 31| 30) 27 
19 17 |62| 47 |43| 40 |37| 96 |35/34133 32] 90 29 
20 a8-19 64) 49 |44) 41 |39) 38 |37/36]35)34) 32 | gx 
ar 20 [66] Sr |46) 43 |41| 40 |39/38/37/36) 35 34 
22 ax |7:| 56 \43| 44 |42| 4 |40/39]38/37| $7 | 36 
83 22 76) Ox 50) 46 |44, 43 |42/45)/40139| 39 | 39 
24 23 |81| 66 |53| 48 |46| 45 |44laa}az | ol 4a 
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Copper Brovse and Gilding ‘Tube, 8¢ ® D additional 
iron vee Sizes—Brass 

$ 14 2 2% 3344445 Ginch 

$ | Sh 3h a0 oh of 21 21 3 RY at of 21 od a3 of 27 28¢RD 

Copper, Bronze or Gilding Tubes, 3¢ ® ® additional 


Brazed Brass Tubin 
(To No. 19, inclusive.) Jur 6, 13938, 
Brown & Sharpe's gauge standard, 





Plain Rouna Tube, ‘4i nm. Up bo 2 in... 


"8 a4 4 

o « * 5,“ 

- » “ gu: 

« “ 5-16 = Be .cccc-ccceccecce 

‘ «4 + BTU .ccecascoccsoces 

e = 3-i6 ” i cee eo cocce 1,00 

. ORES BEBO Torcccssecccens Ea 
Smalier than }4 inch..........+.....+ seveeecsecees Special 
2% iach co 8 inch, to No, 19, ine use... cccccccecs od 
BERGR, 0c0anscns.ccngcececqocepscccesocses eorccesccecers .40 
Over inch to 814 inch, inclusive .. eresesescceoses §6GaD 
a £ RR ere r capone 


Brense and Copper. advance on Brass List, 3 vents, 


oorcecesseces coed 


“Roll tt and § ‘Sheet t Brags— 


—— High Brass| in. | in. | in. ;in.jin.jin.jin.jin. 


Wider than 2] 12] 14 | 16] 18) 20) 22) 24 
and including 12 | 14 | 16 | 18} 20) 22) 24) 26 
To No. 20 tnolusive.|.22 |.23 |.25 |.27]. 2) -$1).83).36 
Nos. 21 23,28 and24'.22 |.24 |.26 |.28 a 
08. 25 96 ..00../-23 |-24'¢ .27 .29).31|.83/.35).38 
#3 |:25 28 |30\-32)-34):36|-30 











} 2.00 2.00 3.25 
| 2.00 | 2.60 6.75 





Discount, Brass Wire, 35 5%; 
List November 16 
Spring Wire, 2¢ # > advance. 
Tobin Bronze— 
open. but not turned, Rods, 5¢ to 3 in. diameter, oe 


Copper Wire, Nat. 


Finished Piston ‘Rods, 8{ to 2:4 in. diameter, # B ro 
2 


Other sizes and extreme lengths, special prices. 


Spelter— 
Duty In Blooks or Pigg, 1¢ ® D 
Western 8 oe sccccecses.-- -AKOIMG 
Zine, 
Duty: deena 2¢ FD. 
600 B OASKS...00+- 26.6346] POP... ..00cercceee seeees TGP 


Lead. 


Duty: Pigs and Base and Old, 24¢ ® »b. 
Sheets. : Se # D * > 7 ona 
Ameria EB. paegnuee cebsse bGeSbeieseneeunen - spas, 45¢ 


ledunenpdtueebisk pba vsbitaweasrnusbatonaers @bige¢ 


an hansraratees-csocenseeve~s> sescecteoce OMB cncan 
Tin Lined Pipe.. tr eeeerreseeessees 120ee": 20 G08 Ot 


WOU PIETEIO. « oneccccnessece 60cendaes “Ba Re 
Sheet Lead, full roll 7 208 on 
heet LOG, CUt........ccce sesrere o cece. 194E. 1600 -20% off 


%& 4, guaranteed.............. corcescees cor LOK“@l7T ¢ 

No. erapiaeee . soos sass casstsssennse --14 @15%e 
Prices 0 er ‘indica y private brand 

according to composition. — wy 


Antimony— 
Duty, 4¢ Fi. 





COOKBON...ccessccecscseeerecscescsccessece @ BD IOWUAQ1 
HALOS. ccccesseerereccccccrccccscoccocosccs o Wt ® seas 6 
0 Be ccccccvccccccsscccersccce: secccece cocce BS @8k¢ 
Aluminum— 


Duty: Crude, 8¢ ® » ies Sheets, Barsand Rods, 


No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingot 
for ae: 
Small lots eereerevereee secccscccescccce tt @ 
2 Wt ees i ecu: e eoececce oa > 338 
0. uminum (guaran over 
ingots for mumn (guar 0S pure), in 











Small lors a ae ne abel lias bene pueasanes csoneny B S4¢ 
ots... se eereseee 
Aluminum Sheet, B. & 8. gauge. "50 D or ino » oy 
Wider than - 6-in, 14-in, 24-in, 
And including.. ‘ ei tu, oem. “~ 
ie Oe as. sansa sat $0.42 0.44 $0.27 
oO. ase eeeeseeeeeeee Seeeseee 4 z .49 






Nos. 21 to 23 


« 
eee eeeereree 


46 50 [53 
4 -51 5 
4 eS 5 
. : 62 
“4 57.64 


0.. 0, [77 
Note.—Lots of less than 50 ag eo extra. 

Alumingm Wire, . ‘or 1s 
Larger than No. ¥ OD. LO. ccevosecseee® BD 
Now to No. 1U..# B a0}g¢] No. 17.. ‘< D Hw 
No. 11...0e+ee00e8 BD 41 ¢)] No. 18, -BD 55¢ 
No Te cdemmnagall tm 414¢¢ a ie BD 60¢ 
NO.18...cccccceee@ BD 43 ¢| No, 20... 8D 65¢ 
NO. 14 cccccccoeee @ BD 43546] Mo. B1.,., PD ose 


Old Metals. 
Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New York, 









Heavy Copper.......... Ceteeceeere + orcas ceccee te B 
Light and tinned Gopper.....c. ss. te 2's $ 
Heavy Brass ....... sontd » tsee seeesecee @ DB Tice 
Light Brass. . en eas RBé6¢ 
PETE See Pieri eit ie? tt Seer eer ey Ss 
7 BABE. ccvcecesovscecces ees enone : S 
eer ccececoce eeeeereceeestesescsecses tt BD 2: 
No. 1 rewter. Oveescccescoell Die *¢ 
No. 2 Pewter.. eernsesceceeese@ BB ¢ 
Tin Plate Sanne suanehcueeean Vton $6.00 @ 6.50 
Wrought Scrap [ron ¥ gross ton wi 00 @ 11.50 
Heavy Cast Scrap.. ¥ gross ton $10.59@11,00 
Stove Plate Scrap.... # gross ton se 308 8.25 
Burnt [rom.......c0.0-- seoe.oee@ ZPOSS ton 50@ 5.75 
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